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THE JAPANESE FARMING CLASS. 


Japan is one of the st nations of the 
ft their 


be- 


world. Before the Teutonic peoples] 


homes in Asia and migrated int 


fore the 


| uropeE n 


founded, Japan 


4 


Roman repul 
was an organized and independent nation in 
that far-distant, eastern quarter of the globe. 


We do not know from where our ancestors 


came ; still less do we know of the origin of 


‘igines of our islands. ‘The 


ger )- 


‘Oximity may suggest the immigra- 


tion of the early inhabitants from China. 
But there is neither any historical record nor 
philological 


evidence thi can sup 
the theory of the Chinese origin 
anese nation. 

Whatever may be their origin, we find 
the people of Japan, at the dawn of authentic 
history, engaged in the neblest occupation 


he 


rich and 


of mankind—that is, agriculture. 


genial and healthful climate, th: 
1 industrious 


fertile soil, and the frugal an 


habits of the people, made Japan peculiarly 
an agricultural country. It was the toil of 
husbandry that made the country self-sup- 
porting, and it was the strength of its 
manry that made the nation independent. 
Germans 


Just as the ancient 


h in their free village communit 


VoL. LX.—8. 
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wielded the spear in time of danger, so were 
the early Japanese both patriotic warriors 
usbandmen. 


and free | History furnishes us 


numerous examples in which the ruling sov- 
ereigns made it their supreme and first duty 
to regard the welfare of the rural community. 
They visited rural districts, and corrected 

local If bur- 
] 


dens were found more than just and propor- 


abuses in the governments. 
tionate, they were sure to be removed by the 


royal inspectors. The administration of 
these early sovereigns may be said to have 
consisted in nothing more nor less than just 
careful protection of agricultural in- 


and 
terests. ‘This was truly a golden age for the 
farmers of the country. 

The establishment of feudalism in the 
twelfth century, and the subsequent civil 
wars (which lasted for almost three centu- 
ries), brought some changes to the adminis- 
tration of agrarian affairs as well as to the 


entire political régime. With the feudal sys- 
there arose the two distinct classes of 
landlords and tenants, supplanting the old 
free yeomanry. ‘The landlords held their 
land in virtue of military service rendered to 
the emperor, or more practically to the em- 


peror’s legate (commonly known as the Ty- 


All Rights Rese rved, 


[ONTHLY Co, 
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coon), while the tenants acquired the right 


of cultivation through the contribution of 


] 


1 ro- 


mantic ages in which military exploits and 


military taxes. In those chivalrous anc 


gallant deeds were esteemed more highly 
than services in civil and social affairs, the 
agricultural class was the one that suffered 
Oppression was not infrequent, and 
But the 


most. 
even violence sometimes occurred. 
farmers bore their burdens patiently, and im- 
proved their holdings diligently, appearing 
to feel even as tenants an interest and own- 
ership in the soil. 

The secret of this spirit on the part of 
the farming class is to be sought in one re- 
deeming feature of our feudalism, namely, 
that the tenant was seldom evicted from his 
land. ‘To be sure, the legal right of owner- 
ship was in the hands of the military land- 
lord ; but that right was no more stabk 
than the right of cultivation possessed by 
the farming class. The vicissitudes of po- 
litical and military affairs might reduce the 
landlord to a penniless and landless wan- 
derer but the right of occupation on the ten- 
ant’s part would not be questioned through- 
out all changes of landlords, provided taxes 
were duly paid to whomsoever they wer 
due to. Thusthe cultivators of the soil were 
practically, after all, the owners of the soil 
still ; ex ept that they could not alienate 


their holdings. Their holdings were almost 


a family estate, inasmuch as they admitted 
of inheritance, whether its character were that 
of primogeniture, ultimogeniture, or gavel- 
kind. 

It was to this private-property-like tenure 


that the agriculture of Japan owed its con- 


tinued prosperity throughout the entir 


feudal period. Arthur Young, an English 
agricultural economist, rightly said : ‘* Give 
a small proprietor a strip of rock and he will 
make it into a garden. ‘The magic of prop- 
erty turns sand into gold.” So likewis 


the stable elements in the land tenure of 
Japan turned marshes and swamps into a 


golden rice field, even after the free yeo- 
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manry of old Japan had nominally ceased to 
exist. 

\nother agrarian feature of Japan, (and 
one peculiarto that country), was that Japan 
never had a servile class of people, even in 
the darkest and gloomiest periods of feudal 
despotism. The institution of slavery was 
considered essential by most ancient peoples. 
‘* When the shuttle 


move of itself and plectra of themselves 


Aristotle said : would 


strike the lyre, we should need no more 


slaves.” For the stoic Greeks, slavery fur- 
nished leisure to contemplate the sublime 
questions of philosophy and the universe ; 
for the warlike Romans, it furnished hands 
to the cultivation of the public domain and 
the great estates. But the agrarian history 
of Japan never reveals to us its existenee in 
any period of the national history. Japan 
began its career as a free nation and with a 
free yeomanry. As the distinguished Ger- 
man professor, Doctor Wilhelm Roscher, says: 
‘*With the rise of agriculture, there arose 
simultaneously the relations of home, home- 
stead, and fatherland.” So this blesssed oc- 
cupation of our forefathers gave them that 
home and country loving spirit, which is the 
distinctive characteristic of the Japanese yeo- 
manry of the present day. 


} 


The separation of the two. distinctive 


classes, then, under the feudal régime of the 
twelfth century, involved nothing but the 


division of labor as expounded by Adam 


Smith, the father of the English school of 


political economy. Then it fell tothe share 


of the agricultural class to provide that the 


] « 


earth should receive the seed and multiply 


its fruit; that the increasing population 


should be provided with the means of sub- 
became the duty of the 


sistence ; while it 


inilitary class to care for civil and military 
affairs. 


In those days rents were determined by 
The 


For 


custom; competition had no play. 
tenants were free and independent. 
this and other reasons, the position of the 


landlords in Japan was quite different from 
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that of the English aristocracy in Great 


Britain and Ireland. There the people 


now complain of the absorption of rents by 


the great landlords. So has arisen recently 


that wild scheme of ‘‘the nationalization of 


land.” Sound writers like Sir James 


Caird speak mournfully of the constant de- 
crease of small holdings and the constant 


increase of great estates. John Stuart Mill 


speaks of the appropriation by the state of 


the unearned increment of the soil—that is, 
the profit of the landlords resulting not 
from any exertion or sacrifice on their part, 


but simply from mere accidental circum- 


stances or the enhancement of the value of 


land, as the margin of cultivation extends 
to the inferior grade of the soil, with in- 


crease of population. Again, Professor 
Fawcett speaks of free trade in land, which 
means unrestricted transfer of landed prop- 
erty, as the remedy for the existing abuses 
in the land laws of England. No scheme 
or proposition has ever thus far been able 
to solve the complicated problem of the 


English agrarian administration, which is 


the survival of the worst traits of the Nor- 
man feudalism. So to-day the land ques- 
tion is playing a great role on the arena 


f the politics of Westminister. Fortunate- 
ly for Japan, its feudalism has left no such 
bad results as in England. So far as the 
land tenure is concerned, almost every trace 
of feudalism has now disappeared. 

It was an historical growth, and of an 
indigenous character, receiving no foreign 
elements, and therefore adapted itself to the 
needs of the people. ‘The regulation of 


rents by custom made them independent of 


enhancement in the value of the landed 
property, and therefore if there was any 
‘unearned increment” it went to the cul- 


landlords. 


the 


tivators of the soil, and not to the 
he rents were thus properly taxes 
farmers to the state for 


for the 


contribution of the 


he support of its institutions and 


protection of life and property. ‘The agri- 


cultural class understood it in this light, and 
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cheerfully paid them as their share in the 


public burdens—corresponding to the Ro- 


man ¢7tbutum, or the military tax, which 


was the essential support of the state. 


It is, then, no wonder that agriculture has 


been held in so high esteem in Japan. It 


has been the foundation of the national 


wealth. It has been the sinew of national 
has been also the center of 
Cato Elder 


Our 


strength. It 


every kind of industry. the 


called agriculture ‘‘ divine vocation.” 


statesmen regarded it with no less venera- 


tion than did the old Roman. Again, as the 


laws of Lycurgus and Solon were based 


upon the landed property, and as the laws 
of Licinius and the Gracchi were passed in 
the small peasantry, so 


the interests of 


wise economic law of Japan turned 


rhe 
of the 


every 
upon the pivot of agrarian interests. 
French economists and_ statesmen 
eighteenth century, especially Quesnay and 
Turgot, upheld the doctrine that agriculture 
is the only source of wealth. The essence 
was always that of our 


held 


high esteem, and under such a 


of their doctrine 


statesmen. ‘Thus agriculture, in such 
fostering 
care, was handed down to us from time im- 
memorial, until the feudal system was abol- 
ished, only fifteen years ago—in 1871. 

I have dwelt thus long upon the agrarian 
system of the past. Let us now briefly see 
what kind of agriculture Japan has at pres- 
One word suffices to define Japanese 


ent 


agriculture. It is this : The agriculture of 


Japan is an intensive farming based upon 
intensive 


the ages. An 


farming is that kind in which a farmer cul- 


experien es of 


tivates a small piece of ground, and culti- 
vates it thoroughly and up to the fullest 


capacity of the soil. This is exactly our 


method of farming. Our farmers do not 


spare any amount of labor when it contrib- 
utes to the thoroughness of cultivation. It 
that there is a tendency in 


is very true 


which the land is subject to the so-called 
‘Jaw of diminishing return.” ‘That is to say 


that the land produces, up to a certain 
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point, at an increased ratio in proportion to 


the expenditure of labor and capital, but if 


we pass beyond that point, the production 
becomes disproportionate to th unt of 
labor and capital so expended. Our land 


may be subject to this economic law ; yet I 


often wonder what inexhaustib] 


our agricultural land has. Just think : for 


successive generations, and with no 1 n 
whatever, the same piece of land has 1 

ceived the same kind of crop, (that is rice,) 
but I never heard the farmer com I 


diminishing return or of an exhaustion of 
the soil. Every piece of land that admit 
of irrigation is converted 
which is prepared and cultivated as a gar- 
den is, and yields an abundant return year 
after year. Imagine yourself for 

to be on the Rhine in Germany. There you 
will see on both banks of the river a grand 
spectacle. I do not mean by this the rui ol 


the romantic old castles, but the beautiful 
vineyards, the work of industrious farmers. 
Our golden rice field, I m Ly be 
say, Is not surpassed by the 
Rhine. It is indeed the weal 
country, and the treasure of the farmer 
Now it may be asked, to what is due thi 
continuous success in t Cl 
in Japan? The whole secret is, the uti 
tion of the night soil, as well as the thorough- 
ness of cultivation. Had it not be for 
the economy of this valuable manure, out 
agricultural land would have become, cen- 


turies ago, as barren as the great desert of 


Sahara. Perhaps our 


of that in which the denizens of the si 


fed and fatted with this material, but it was 
a blessed thing for Japan that the exacti 

f our civilization did not coincie 

respect with some others, « 


Starved. 


would have 
farmers are very particul 
things that contain the « 


know that they 1 t retur 


soil what they take from it I 


They 
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nature alone, so they mean to be nature’s 


co-workers. Fish guano, seaweeds, lime, 


wood ashes, green crops, and barnyard 


ge 


are other fertilizers used in Japan. 


manure, 


Commercial fertilizers are yet scarcely 
known to the farmer! 

But the great drawback to the Japanese 
farming is the lack of improved machines 
nd im] ents. ‘They do not have any- 
thing that can properly be called machines 
it all. They still use simple, primitive 
tools Within the last fifteen years, the ma- 


chines of modern invention, such as reapers, 
sulky plows, reaping machines, threshers, 
ind other labor-saving machines have been 


introduced, and now most of them can be 


made in Jap n. But the great machines 
ire almost useless in Japan in most cases. 
We have ld saying \ butcher’s knife 
is not needed in killing a chicken ;” so it is 
witl sricultural machines. ‘Those which 


nches cannot 


are useful in large Western 1 


v used in Japan on our little farms of a 


few acres’ size. Farming needs judgment 
as much as anything else. Circum- 
stances greatly modify its system. What is 


best in one country might be worst in an- 


other; therein comes the necessity of prac- 


ical experience Cato was once asked, 
what | would consi r the most profitable 


‘* The best 


‘<The bad grazing 
What still next ? 
‘The raising of gral swered the 


very lj H fone \g in, the cli- 
nces cs y S condition of 
the ( be i! considera- 
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trade which requires so great a variety of 
knowledge and experience,” as_ farming. 

It would be a folly for usto imitate the ex- 
tensive mode of Western farming. Perhaps 


Western 


farming is the most extensive farming there 


we are in the two extremes—your 


is, and ours the most intensivi Some 


ninety years ago, George Washington was 


already cognizant of the extensive farming 


of this country. He wrote to an English 


country gentleman in this wis Instead 


of improving a little ground well, we at- 


tempt too much and do it ill; a half, a 


third, or even a fourth, of what we mangle, 


well wrought and properly dressed would 


y 
> 


more than the whole under our 


pre duc e 


system of management.” But on the con- 


trary, ours is too intensive. Che average 
j rms is nly fot while 


to General Walker, 


size of our fa icres, 
hat of yours, according 
is about two hundred and fifty acres 
If our farmers can find a system that 
ye a ** golden mean ” in this respect, it will 
rreat benefit to our country ; for the 


be a 


present system, while it secures the greatest 


possible return, does so at the cost of the 
vreatest possible exertl 

Certainly there are some ways through 
which agrarian reform 11 be made in 
| pan The 1 rduction It ly OC ne 
he increased cultivation of other grains b 
sides rice, sho ld be the two things to b 
uimed at. The absence of liv stock as 
part of general farming is a marked feature 
in Japan. But the us fb ) 
pork, as wellas that of th dairy products, is 
fast extending, and it is f 
time till stock raising will beco i 


tant branch of farming in ] 


shires, Jerseys, Devons, and Shorthorns havi 


been tried with success Merine 
Lincolns, and Southdown thrive well 
in Japan. The Chesters and Berkshires do 
well also. The cross of the English thor- 
oughbred with native horss n ex- 


cellent animal. 


Perhaps it may x thought that we 


Farming Class. 
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have no room for stock farming. Yet we 


have still a plenty of land. The ratio of 


the cultivated to the uncultivated land is 


still comparatively very small. Ricardo, an 


English economist, thinks that the most 


fertile alluvial soil was first taken up for 


cultivation, while Carey and Bastiat think 


1 
} 


that the light, sandy soil was the first one 


that received the plough share. Both are 


wrong so far as our islands are concerned. 
alluvial, 


that 


In Japan, no matter whether 


sandy, or land was 


loamy, the 
easily irrigated first came under cultivation, 


as is evident from the fact that we have to 


this day a considerable area of non-irrigable 
ill remaining uncultivated, which can 


be utilized for the purposes of stock farm- 


| as for the cultivation of grains. 
zain, Japan is not so densely settled as 
may perhaps think. I have 


SOT Oot you 
known some persons who had the idea that 
we are packed in Japan like the sardines in 

[t is only in the south and the mid- 
dle of Japan that the country is well settled ; 
in the north and especially in the island of 


, we have yet vast fertile valleys that 


never received a_ single seed from the 
far s hand, as well as the primeval for- 
ests with timbers of a thick growth, which 
never heard the sound of a woodman’s ax. 
This island has the area of 37,000 square 
liles, while it has the population of 200,000 


yne-sixth of the population of the city 


York. We have had a Colonial 


Department until a few years ago, and en- 
couraged settlement in that island. 

rom such a fact you may readily see that 
we are able to carry on much more exten- 
sive farming than at present. I have no 
doubt that one day the whistle of a steam 


plough will be heard in Japan as in England, 


or out in the West. Besides, if the system of 


rice cultivation be so improved that some 
| r-saving machine could be used, this 
vill really make a new departure in Jap- 

riculturé We raise almost every 
kind of grain—wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
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corn—but the rice is the chief grain, though 
mostly consumed at home. For foreign ex- 
ports, we have the two important articles, 
raw silk and tea. We raise also cotton and 
sugar. But foreign competition, especially 


the competition from the British colonial 
possessions, reduced this industry of ours 
But 


of the 


to a low scale our agriculture is as 


United States, so far 


concerned. 


varied as that 
soil is 


as the produce from the 
north to 


Our coast line extends from the 
the south almost as long as from Maine to 
Georgia. In the south, the climate is al- 


most tropical, while up in the north it some- 
times reaches almost the cold of New Eng- 
land. But in general our climate is very 
regular and subject to no sudden changes. 
So the country is admirably suited to agri- 
culture. 

It has been the policy 


to 


of the 


agriculture 


present 
encourage in 


The 


Agriculture and Commerce is one of the 


government 


every possible way. Department of 


departments of the government. Agricul- 


tural colleges have been established. Agri- 


WAS |! 


In the year 68 I was one of a surveying 


party sent out by the Government to the 


wilds of Arizona; and during a season 


drought and intense heat, of forced marches 


and supplies, and repeated alarms 


scanty 
from hostile Indians, | became acquainted 
like hardship for the first 


with something 


time in my life. It was what I needed to 
change me from an effeminate dandy into a 
courageous man, and I had too much sense 
to complain; but I don’t think I ever felt 
more thankful in my life than I did when 
turned our faces once more towards civ- 


I knew that 


we 


ilization, and our ordeal was 


ended. 





of 
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True ? 


cultural fairs are now held regularly under 


the auspices of the government. Agricul- 


tural and forestry associations have been 
organized ; and our farmers are now wide 
awake to improve their conditions. The 


farmers are in fact the class most benefited 
are no 


The 


confiscation of the feudal lands made them 


by the revolution of 1868. They 


more only the cultivators of the soil. 


the sole owners in place of the feudal land- 
Consequently they now hold their 
the highest title that 


lords. 
lands in fee simple 
can be granted in any land. Ina few years 
when our parliament assembles under a 


forthcoming constitution, there will cer- 
tainly be representatives from the genuine 
yeomanry class. It is my earnest hope and 


expectation that such men will bear in 
mind the wise saying of the great American 
statesman, Daniel Webster: ‘*Whatever 
else may tend to enrich and_ beautify so- 
ciety, that which feeds and clothes comfor- 
tably the great mass of mankind, should 
always be regarded as the great foundation 
of national prosperity.” 


Shosu kg Salo. 


TRUE? 


My friend, Roscoe, and I journeyed to- 
gether; and finding ourselves late one after- 
noon on the outskirts of a deserted mining 
camp, we decided, being at some distance 
from any settlement, to give up the idea of 
pushing on farther, and establish ourselves 
there for the night. We accordingly dis- 
mounted, picketed our horses, and _pro- 
ceeded to make a brief tour of inspection 
around the neighborhood. 


Skirting a little eminence that formed the 


northern boundary of the camp, we came to 
a thicket of scrubby trees and perc eived in 
neat, well- 


its midst what had once been a 


built cottage, now much dilapidated, but 
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evidently occupied; for a pail filled with 
water stood on a bench near the door and a 
large dog basked on the steps, in the rays of 
the declining sun. 

spot this to select as a 
said I. ‘A 


site it would be hard to find.” 


**A curious 


dwelling-place,” ess tempting 


7 Perhaps,” suggested Roscoe, ‘‘we might 
obtain shelter there for the night. Suppose 


we call on the inhabitants, and make 


inquiry.” 

**All right; but how about the dog?” was 
my rejoinder, for I must own to having an 
antipathy to strange canines. 

**He looks about a hundred years old,” 
said Ros« Oe; and indeed as the beast rose, 
stretched himself lazily, and stood regarding 
us with an air of mild interrogation, there 
was so little in his aspect to encourage 
timidity that I readily discarded that un- 
worthy weakness, and declared my willing- 
ness to proceed. 

Before we reached the door a man came 
out on the veranda, and greeted us with a 
courteous motion of the hand as we ap- 
proached. We brie fly explained our posi- 
listened he regarded us 


tion; while he 


attentively, and the scrutiny apparantly 


satisfied him, for he immediately invited us 
to enter and partake of such hospitality as 
it was in his power to offer. 

After a supper of bacon and hard biscuit, 
black coffee > 


now 


washed down with excellent 


l veranda, 


we assembled in the flooded 


with moonlight, for a friendly chat. We 


recounted, in part, our recent experiences, 


and received from our host, in return, a 


sketch of himself and his mode of life. 
he had re- 


tired from the world, and passed his time 


His name was John Manning; 


altogether in this secluded spot, preferring 


solitude to soc iety of any sort or des rip- 


tion: once a week he went to the nearest 


town, bought supplies and learned the news, 


and returned home more than ever con- 


existence he had 


little book- 


tented with the sort of 


chosen. He showed us a neat 
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filled with 


case of his own manufacture, 


good reading matter; his books and the 


company of his dog were sufficient to pre- 
vent him from feeing lonely. 

‘ But,” 
choose such a barren, uninviting retreat? 


said Roscoe, ‘‘why did you 
Couldn’t you find a more picturesque local- 
ity for a hermitage ? ” 

‘*Do you ask me why?” rejoined our 
host in a deep, melancholy tone, that re- 
minded me of Flamlet. 


He folded his arms, and remained for one 


Lester Wallack in 


or two moments apparently absorbed in 
thought; then fixing his eyes on Roscoe’s 
face he continued mournfully, ‘‘ My motive 
is one that you little dream of. This is a 
subject which I hold too sacred to be com- 
monly touched upon; but as I judge you, 
young men, to be of a kindly nature, I do 
not object to confiding to you the reasons 
which have actuated me in my _ choice. 
Come with me and let me show you the 
strong link that binds me to my home.” 

He rose and led the way by a little path 
that wound among the trees to a distance of 
about twenty yards. Here was a space 
neatly cleared of bushes and weeds; in the 
centre of this clearing was an oblong mound, 
covered with creeping vines, with a wooden 
cross at the head. It was, in fact, a grave. 

Roscoe and I, bya simultaneous impulse, 
uncovered our heads. ‘That of our com- 
panion was already bare; and as he stooped 
to remove some dry leaves and twigs which 
had fallen upon the mound, the moonlight, 
shining brokenly through the foliage above 
us, touched with tremulous pathos his 
bent figure and grizzled hair. 

‘« This, gentlemen,” he said softly, look- 
ing up at us as his hand rested tenderly on 
the sod, ‘‘is the burial place of my heart; 
for where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also.” 

We felt too much impressed to reply. As 
we walked back towards the house, Roscoe 
murmured an apology for having unwittingly 


blundered upon a painful theme. 
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** Not painful 


sir,” was the reply. 


not painful to me now, 


‘*Time softens grief 


and heals wounds, and I can now recall 
without bitterness the epoch which this 
lonely grave commemorates. I can sit and 
muse peacefully, as I smoke my pipe, on 
the days when love and hope beat high in 
ny breast, and I looked forwar » the life- 
long companionship of a being too pure for 
earth—too pure for any so¢ iety but that of 
the angels. I bow to Heaven’s decree and 

1 resigne¢ Would it interest y t is 
ten to a brief outline of her story—hers and 
nine ? 

()t course we assentet nd he continues 

‘When I first came her years oO tne 
camp over yonder was i rishing con- 
dition; rich deposits of ore had been foun 
in the vicinity ni ctiv work was in 
progress Among tl iners was one Hart 
1 clever, reckle 5S, dlSSI ter i \ the 
father of Aev—my sweet girl Loi 

Of course she had admirers 11 lenty 

what fresl vyinsome 1ias f eighteer has not ? 
But they were not of a rt to please her 
they were rough men, mostly, and she was 
far above the common level. But I found 
before very long that she had a sweeheart 
sutside of the camp; and as soon as I set 


i 


eyes on him I knew that I had a powerful 


rival—for I confess to you, gentlemen, 7 had 
fallen in love with her from the first moment 
of our acquaintance. 

‘¢ Hart drank like a fish, and here was her 


reat troubl She s devotedly fond of 
him, and he w lways kind to her ; who 
could be otherwise ? He Ss not bac fel- 
low at heart nd | think had once been l 


centleman, but drink had brought him down 


terribly low. ‘There were times when he 
would pull himself up and keep straight for 
i. few days; and at ch times Lois would 
o about with such a happy face! She sang 
like bird, and the refrain of one of het 


pretty little songs haunts 
ill tl 


n when his 


an ree 1 very tones of her voice. 


drinking fit « 
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and he would lie around in a stupor, or rave 
and swear like a madman, how faithfully she 
him, and wait on him, and 


would watch 


soothe him-—a ministering angel trying to 
lead him from darkness into light. 

‘¢ And it was this filial devotion that stood 
as a barrier 


Lee. 


and she wi 


between her and young Edward 
He wanted her to marry him at once, 
uldn’t consent to leave her father, 
He argued and 
he r 


Hart was out of the 


no, not for twenty lovers. 


pleaded with her, visitin constantly 


when he knew way——for 


, , ; : 
those two hated one another, | 


assure you 


but all his arguments were of avail. 


Nothing on ea 


no 


Salad, 


should part her 


from her father ; while he lived she should 
never forsake her charge. 

‘Tt was during a rather prolonged ab- 
sence of L.ee’s that I, suspect ting how mat- 
ters stood, but being ready to devote my life 
to her, and help her in her duty rather than 


turn her from it, ventured to tell her of my 


own and asked her to me the 


she 


feelings, give 


right to protect her. told me that 


i 
her heart was given away, and could never 
be mine. She seemed so sorry to cause me 


pain that I tried to forget my bitter disap- 


hands in 


pointment in order to comfort her. 


holding her littl 


child,’ I said, 


mine, we stood together in the 


homely 


room made beautiful by her taste and care, 
‘your lightest wish is sacred to me; how 
much more this pure and hallowed senti- 


ment, which I shall not seek with irreverent 


hand to disturb. Let me, since I can be 
nothing else, be at least your friend and 
guide ; promise to confide in me, to come 
to me whenever you need my aid. Grant 


this favor to me, and I shall ask for nothing 


more or 


** Well sirs, my Lois was deeply moved ; 
she kissed my hand and wet it with tears; 
she betrayed that she was unhappy; she con- 
fessed to me her innocent hopes and fears, 


as she might have confessed them 


] 


fatl he been worthy to listen. 


ICT, hac 


| tell you one fact that stood out clearly 
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from all the rest, though she was ignorant of 
it herself—and that was the fact that Ed- 
ward Lee was a villain. Yes, sirs, he wasa 


villain not worthy of her pure affection ; a 
selfish, scheming, unprincipled fellow, with- 
out one ennobling sentiment in his breast. 
It seemed to me that no worse fate could 
befall her than to become his wife. 

«« After some time he came back and had 
an interview with Lois. He made a strong 


appeal to her; reproac hed her with cold- 


ness and indifference, since she allowed such 
an obstacle as a drunken father to stand be- 
tween him and her ; offered her wealth, lux- 
ury, position, if she would give up her forced 
ideas of duty and marry him without farther 
delay. Of course she was much distressed, 
but she stood firm. He told her finally that 
this was his last appeal ; he could not longer 


pursuit, and if she 


still refused to grant his wish he 


waste his life in a vain 


must now 
bid her good-bye forever. She refused, with 


a breaking heart—and they parted. 
“¢ After 


Gentle, loving, 


} 


that she was a changed being. 


dutiful still; more tender 
than ever to her father; never neglecting 
any household care; never making any com- 
but never smiling or 


plaint singing any 


more. She grew pale, with a wan, weary 
look upon her face; and there was a listless 
languor in her movements that showed she 
had lost her interest in life. It cut me to 
the qui k to see her, SO patient, SO mild, SO 
sorrowful, trying to bear the great burden 
that had fallen upon her without making 
any sign. How I longed to comfort her! 
how impossible it seemed! 
‘*But at last, light began to « 


Db 


lawn upon me. 
It was long before I dared even to hint again 
at my secret hopes 
my own convictions, I had never wholly re- 
When I did to the 


nounced. so, moved 


venture by some slight, sweet evidence of 


her faith in me, her reliance upon my af- 


fection, I was thrilled to find that she re- 
ceived the hint more favorably than I had 
expected I was of a buoyant, sanguine 


Was it True? 


hope S whi h, in spite of 
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nature; it was wonderful how I clung to 


that little straw. A dazzling possibility 
opened upon my vision; I felt that no effort 
would be too mighty, no sacrifice too great, 
for the attainment of my cherished wish. 

‘* A crisis was at hand. One day Hart 
got into a drunken brawl at the saloon, and 
came home with a pistol-ball in his lungs, 
having been wounded, during a struggle 
with his adversaries, by the accidental dis- 
charge of his own weapon. He died after 
a week of intense suffering, his child nurs- 
ing him through his illness night and day, 
When all 


over, her strained nerves gave way, and she 


allowing herself no rest. was 
too was prostrated by a fever which brought 
her to the brink of the grave. 

‘Now, indeed, I 
Sic k 


trembled! In_heart- 


watched the 


suspense I progress 
of the disease; it seemed to me _ that 
the only treasure which the world held 


for me was slipping away from my grasp. 


But it was not to be 


so—yet. Lois re- 


covered—recovered to give herself to me; 
precious reward was at last mine! 
‘* And now I began in eager joy to make 
I had built 
myself a shanty among these trees; this I 


considered no fit dwelling for my bride, and 


preparations for our wedding. 


I pulled it down and immediately built 
again. My house when finished was a 
model of neatness and convenience, al- 
though you would scarcely judge so from its 
present state. The last touch had been 
given to it; I had laid out a little garden 
where my Lois was to cultivate flowers; our 
home was ready,our wedding day was fixed. 

Before I pass on to the end, let me say 
right here that I think in one respect, I 
deceived. 


that 


mistaken - 
heart 


was I mean, it was 


my own deceived me; in fers 
was only purity and faith, a simple and 
childlike desire to do right and make me 
happy. She clung to me as her truest 
friend; she was grateful for what she con- 
sidered my kindness to her—Asndness, truly! 


and thought it her duty to make me the 
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only return in her power. In a_ word, it 
was her conscience rather than her heart 
which prompted her to give herself to me. 
But I was dull and blind; I did not realize 
If I had, would it have 


Not in my love for 


anything of this; 
made any difference ? 
her, certainly; nor would she have wished, 
I think, to break her compact; but it would 
have dashed the sweetness of my cup. I 
am glad, very glad, the knowledge did not 
come to me “hen. 

** She was living still in her father’s cot- 
tage, where an elderly widow woman, who 
had nursed her through the fever, took care 
of things and worked for her. She was not 
yet strong, and I noticed occasionly in her 
eyes an expression that disturbed me a little 
—I can only describe it by saying that it 
was a look that seemed to be reaching after 
something out of sight. But I attributed 
this to some lingering effect of her sickness, 
and generally banished my uncomfortable 
feelings as quickly as they came, for I was 
not prone to encourage gloomy thoughts; 
and I assured myself that when once I 
should have her in my care, all would be well. 

‘It was the eve of our wedding day. 
I had busied myself since early in the morn- 
ing, adding to the arrangement of my house 
sundry little surprises to make a pleasanter 
welcome for its mistress. It grew late; I 
locked my door, and went out to visit Lois 
for the last time. 

‘It was a summer night; the moon, as 
now, was nearly at its full, and bathed 
everything in its serene light. AsI drew 
near the cottage I could see, through one 
of the open windows, two figures—one was 
that of Lois; but whose was the other? 
surely not that of her female companion. 
Then I heard a voice—the voice of Edward 


! 


Lee! I stopped—I turned cold—my heart 


beat almost to suffocation, then seemed to 
stand still. 
‘‘Words, uttered in a sort of frenzy, fell 


upon my ears; he was pleading wildly—he 
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‘Save me, save me, Lois!’ 
‘Save me for the sake of 


knelt at her feet. 
I heard him cry. 
the love you bore me once! They are near 
at hand—they will murder me—tear me 


from limb! You dont bear malice 


against me zoz’—you'll forgive me and save 


limb 


me—hide me somewhere, anywhere, until 
they are off my track !’ 

‘*While he prayed thus in abject terror, 
she stood as if transfixed, not seeming to 
understand the drift of his words. I sud- 
denly broke the spell that bound me; I 
sprang forward to interfere, to shield my 
darling—when as suddenly at the opposite 
window appeared the dark form of a man 
with a leveled rifle, showing plain and 
clear against the glistening white background 
of sand and sky. ‘There was a flashand a 


report. The vigilantes had not pursued 


their victim in vain—the hand of vengeance 
had done its work! But——” 

The 
shook his frame; his face dropped upon his 
hands, and a long, shuddering sigh escaped 
We dared not speak, but waited, 
At length 


narrator paused; a strong tremor 


him. 
breathlessly, to hear the rest. 
he slowly raised his head; his features were 
stern and set, and his next words came iow 
and brokenly from his pallid lips: 


‘*Gentlemnen, there were /wo victims. 


My Lois must have seen in that brief mo- 
ment the danger that threatened Lee; 
quicker almost than thought she must have 
flung herself between him and his destroyer 

Sand the bullet that slew him passed 


first through her innocent heart.” 

There was a long silence. 

‘¢ And now,” said John Manning, rising 
from his chair, ‘‘ you know the reason why 
I cling to this spot when all others have de- 
serted it. What 


where /Aa¢ is must always be my home.” 


remains of her is here; 


The next day we rode forward, and found 
ourselves at nightfall beneath a_ hospitable 


roof in S——.,, which had sheltered us on 


our journey out. 
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‘¢ Well,” said our entertainer, as we men- 
had taken, 


passed the old Coyote camp; I recollect it 


we *SO you 


tioned the route 


when it was a thriving place; By the way, 


} 


did you see a curiosity who dwells there- 


abouts—John Manning by name ?’ 


‘*« Indeed we did,” said I; and Roscoe, 


who was of a poetical turn, and had em- 
ployed himself during our day’s ride in turn- 


ing John Manning’s story into verse, added 


that the poor fellow had showed us his 
murdered sweetheart’s grave. 
‘©Of couse he did,” rejoin d our host 


with a laugh. I wonder, anyhow, what ¢s 


SO-¢ all d. 


in that Nobody has ever 


grave 

yet found out.” 
‘*Why,” said I, ‘* Lois Hart’s body is in 

it, of course.” 

you really credit 


fab- 


‘¢My dear friend, did 


that rigmarole he told you? It wasa 


} 


rication from beginning toend. ‘There was 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


Florence Night- 
little- 


It is forty years since 


ingal« raised the then servile and 


understood calling of the nurse into a 


science, and made of it a profession which 
bleness and usefulness is scarcely 


lhe 


ually widening circle marking the results of 


in its n 


second to that of medicine. contin- 


the impulse that she gave to skilled nursing, 


has reached farther than she herself prob- 


ably ever antic ipated, and it would be diffi- 
cult to say where her influenc 
he 


is now firmly established ir 


will end. 


yet novel system of trained nurses 


most countries 


and is slowly though surely 


gaining its place in Ameri Here in San 


Francisco is what is hoped will prove the 


beginning of such a system on this coast. 


\bout 


efiicient women of this city, 


five years ago several active and 


having made 


themselves acquainted with the training 
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no Lois Hart, that anybody knows of; no 


Edward Lee, no vigilantes, in the whole 


business. John Manning is a harmless luna- 
tic, or rather a monomaniac; he himself be- 
lieves all that he related to you, but it is 
of a disordered 
not the 


whom he has imposed upon, and no won- 


none the less the creation 


brain. However, you are first 
der, for his earnestness can scarcely fail to 
convince those who don’t know the truth of 
the 


‘* And that vine-covered grave among the 


matter. ” 


trees, with the moonlight shining on it and 
the wind sighing a requiem over it—do you 
mean that it isa hollow mockery, an un- 
meaning symbol of something that never 
existed ?” 
‘* Exactly so. But you look incredulous.” 
‘IT am,” said I. 
And so I was; and so I have continued 


to this day. 


FF. M. P. Deas. 


NURSES IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
school as it existed in New York and other 
Eastern cities, instituted a small training 
department in connection with the Women’s 
and Children’s Hospital, situated on Thir- 
teenth Street. 

he school is modeled after that of the 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, to which it 
corresponds very closely in its regulations. 
instruction extends over a 


course ot 


Phe 
period of two years, and consists of a series 


of | 
together with constant practice in the wards 


ctures given by the physician in charge, 
or in private families. During the first 
year this practice is entirely in the wards of 
the hospital, and under the direction of the 
attending physicians. The practical dem- 
onstrations given at the bedside of patients 
are an important element in the training of 
the 


nurse. ‘Text-books on the subject of 


nursing are used by the pupils to supple- 
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ment the lectures. Examinations are held 
at stated intervals, relating chiefly to matters 
of practice. During the second year of the 
course the pupils are allowed to practice in 
private families on application being made 
for their services by physicians or patients. 
It is upon the means thus obtained that the 
little school depends for its chief support. 

During the entire course the nurse is al- 
lowed ten dollars per month. ‘This how- 
ever is not considered as compensation for 
her work in the hospital, as her instruction 
is supposed to be a full equivalent for her ser- 
vices. It is given to defray personal ex- 
penses, and thus enable girls who have no 
means of support except their own exertions 
to receive the training requisite for becom- 
ing nurses. 

Applicants for admission to the training 
school must be single women or widows be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and _thirty- 
one, of sound physical health and good moral 
character. A common school education is 
also required. It is, however, by no means 
every applicant possessed of these formal 
qualifications that is received. The direc- 
tors have from the first acted on the prin- 
ciple that a small number of refined, intel- 
ligent pupils, who have the peculiar qualities 
necessary to success in the profession, and 
a sense of its high responsibilities, are more 
desirable than a larger number of girls 
who have little innate refinement, and whose 
views of their profession are bounded by 
the salary it brings. 

It has not been so long since this profes- 
sion, requiring as it does a peculiarly sym- 
pathetic and refined nature, was wholly rel- 
egated to the sisterhood typified by Sairy 
Gamp. Those were brave women who, un- 
der Miss Nightingale’s leadership, dared to 
enter a calling so deeply degraded through 
its followers, in order to lift it to the plane 
its nature deserves. 

There is still a lingering opinion among 


some of the upper classes, as well as with 


those of the Sairy Gamp type, that any one 
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is capable of becoming a nurse. Many of 
the latter class ‘* pick up ” 


come what in the medical profession are 


nursing, and be- 


known as quacks. Others, thinking of the 


support insured at the training school, and 
of the prestige a diploma will give them, 
either re- 


apply for admission. Such are 


fused at first, or dismissed after a short 


trial has shown their incapacity. In every 


case the first month after entrance is re- 
garded as a probationary term, in which to 
test the qualifications of the applicant. At 
the end of this time the applicant is either 
formally admitted, or turned away as unfit 
for the profession, according to the judg- 
ment of the directors. But the right is re- 


served to terminate, at any stage of the 


course, the connection of any pupil with 
the school, for incompetency, lack of inter- 
est, or other cause deemed sufficient. 
During the five years’ existence of the 
training department, seventy persons have 
applied for admission, thirty of whom have 
eleven 


been registered pupils. Of these 


have graduated and nine are still in the 


school. 

Instead of these small numbers being de- 
rogatory to the training school as might at 
first sight appear, they are quite the reverse, 
and show the high standard that the school 
demands. Many of those who apply for ad- 


be« aust 


mission are turned away of the lim- 


ited accommodations, nine being the great- 


Many 


others jack either the physical health or 


est number that can be provided for. 
other qualifications requisite for admission. 
And of those 
deficient in 


who enter many soon prove 


themselves tact, inte lligenc e, 


cleanliness, or kindliness. ‘There is also the 


romantic class; the would-be Florence 


Nightingales, without herlabor. Occasion- 


ally one of these carries her theories far 


enough into practice to apply for admission 
She « 


at the training school. mes generally 


from the wealthier classes, and her head is 
full of 


mercy, flitting hither and thither, laving the 


visions of herself as ‘‘an angel of 
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brows of the dying heroes,” for which most 
enviable service she is to be rewarded by 
undying fame. A month or less of realism 
in the small overcrowded hospital, among 
suffering women and petulant little children, 
is generally quite sufficient to dispel her 
dreams. She finds the nurse’s work vastly 
more than fanning or bathing the feverish 
brows of grateful patients, or carrying them 


Her 


work carries her among duties which noth- 


dainty food prepared by other hands. 
ing but an abiding nobleness of heart, a con- 
stant living in the true ideal of her profes- 
sion, can render other than trivial or repul- 
sive. 

After the probationary month, those appli- 
cants who have shown interest and aptitude in 
their work become regular pupils, and enter 
upon their duties under the help and direction 


of the resident and attending physicians. 


The feeling existing between the nurses and 
most 


santest and 


authorities is of the plea 


While perfect 


kindly nature. respect and 


obedience is shown the managers by the 
pupils, their relations are marked by a free- 
The 


writer once had the pleasure of being pres- 


dom from. stiffness and formality. 


ent at the delivery of a lecture by one of the 


lady physicians connected with the institu- 


hour appointed, the nurses, 


tion. At the | 


provided with notebook and pencil, assem- 


bled in the parlor where the lecturer was 


awaiting them. They made a pretty group, 


dressed in their nurses’ uniform of blue and 
white striped seersucker dresses, white caps 
which was on the 


and aprons. ‘The lecture, 


subject of baths, consisted chiefly of practi- 


cal directions regarding the various kinds of 


cases and 


baths, and the inner in which 


+} 


they should be given. At the close of the 


lecture a few minutes’ social conversation 


ensued between the lecturer and the nurses, 


to their re- 


after which the latter repaired 
spective duti 

he general work of the nurse is very 
much the same here as at Bellevue. At 


nine A. M. the visiting physician makes her 
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rounds through the hospital, when each 
nurse is expected to render a careful and 
exact report of all symptoms of the patients 
of her wards observed since the last visit. 
She accompanies the physician through the 
rounds, and receives directions as to the 
care of the patients, the administration of 
medicine, and other particulars. 

The regular charge of the nurses devolves 
upon the resident physician. She appoints 
one of the most experienced of their num- 
ber as senior nurse, her duties in general 
being those of a deputy superintendent. 
The nurses live and dine in the hospital and 
are not expected to leave it except by per- 
mission of the president. However, one 
afternoon and evening of each week is al- 
lowed each nurse to spend as she likes. 

The regulations as to the time of admis- 
sion are naturally less rigid here than at 
Bellevue and other larger and older institu- 
tions. No special time of year is set for 
admission. The training school has usually 
the full number of pupils it is able to ac- 
commodate, and when a vacancy occurs by 
graduation, dismissal, or in any other man- 
ner, notice is given to any one who may 
have made previous application. 

The great majority of applicants for ad- 
mission to the training school have always 
While the 


managers are glad to admit competent girls 


been Eastern or Canadian girls. 


from whatever section or country they come, 
they particularly desire to attract to the pro- 
fession girls of this coast; such girls as 
would become teachers. ‘They consider it 
quite as honorable a profession as that of 
teaching, and results have proved it if any- 
thing more lucrative. Its novelty on this 
coast is probably the explanation of the 
small number of applicants from Western 
homes. Eastern girls are more familiar 
with the idea of nursing as a profession 
than are Western girls, and naturally more 
Nor 


are those from the East who enter the training 


of them turn to it for a livelihood. 


school here less capable of supporting them- 
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selves in other occupations—in that of teach- 
ing for instance—than the girls of average 
intelligence and resources of our coast. 
The mere appearance of the present pupils 
in the school, most of them being from 
the East, is quite sufficient to dispel 


such an idea. ‘The senior nurse, by whom 


I was shown through the children’s ward of 


the hospital, is a quiet, composed young 
lady, with an intelligent, refinedface, and a 
manner that would command respect in any 
situation. She had been for some time in 
an Eastern hospital before coming here, and, 
as she expressed herself, ‘‘ didn’t see how 
she could be contented out of one.” 

Nursing as a profession is so new with 
us that the mass of the public, who are un- 
acquainted with its high standing in the 
East and elsewhere, as yet hardly know 
how to regard it. The more advanced por- 
tion of the public do not hesitate to con- 
sider it a profession honoring its members, 
though they come from the highest classes 
of society, instead of being honored by 
them. They consider trained nurses as 
ladies worthy of being received in the high- 
est circles. That the general public will 
also come to view the profession in a similar 
way is a natural conclusion from the history 
of the training school of Bellevue. At the 
graduating exercises of the pupils of that 
institution a few years since, the nurses, 
dressed in their uniforms, were seen hang- 
ing on the arms of distinguished lawyers 
and physicians, and surrounded by non- 
professional friends of the same social 
rank. 

The financial success of members of this 
calling would seem to be evinced by the 
fact that of the two hundred and forty-four 
who have graduated from Bellevue dur- 
ing its ten years’ existence, one hundred 
and eighty-four are still practicing nurses. 
Nor does the profession seem to be less re- 
munerative here. Fifteen dollars a week, 
including board, is the minimum that the 


nurse receives, while twenty dollars is the 





usual compensation, \ graduate of the 
city training school (an Eastern girl and the 
daughter of a physician) told me that dur- 
ing her first year of practice she cleared over 
six hundred dollars. She was a_ bright, 
happy looking young lady, and seemed 
quite satisfied with her choice of occupa- 
tion; although, as she said, a nurse, like a 
member of any other earnest profession, 
can have very little of what is called 
‘society life.’ If she is out of employment, 
or chooses to take a vacation, she can visit 
friends or spend her time otherwise as a per- 
son of leisure. But, after all, if she does 
not get her chief pleasure from the con- 
sciousness of successful work and the friend- 
ship and gratitude of her patrons, her life 
will be for the most part pleasureless indeed. 

Graduate nurses, however, generally 
spend their unemployed time at the Nurses’ 
Home on Sutter Street. This isa provision 
for unemployed nurses suggested by a simi- 
lar arrangement at Bellevue. Here the 
nurses board and lodge at quite a reasonable 
rate, the cooking and housekeeping being 
done by a matron. When an application 
for a nurse is made at the Home, unless a par- 
ticular one is specified it isa rule that the 
longest out of employment shall answer the 
call. 

The application for trained nurses is 
sometimes made at the the instigation of the 
patient or of the patient’s relatives, some- 
times gt the demand of the physician. In 
the early history of skilled nursing there 
was a strong opinion on the part of phy- 
sicians that the profession if not in its es- 
sential nature a usurpation of their domain, 
would inevitably tend to become such. ‘The 
founders of trained nursing in England en- 
countered the strongest opposition from that 
class. Even after the system was firmly es- 
tablished, heated discussions were carried 
on in the periodicals of the time as to the 


t} 


sphere of the nurse. Members of the med- 


thot t 


ical body finally came to see that the pro- 


fession, though necessarily associated with 
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that of medicine, was, in no sense a part of 
it. They found that they had nothing to 
fear from the competition of nurses, but 
much to hope from their co-operation. 
Many who had been the opponents of the 
nurses, after a more intimate acquaintance 
with their work, became their most vigor- 
ous advocates. Other physicians, less pro- 
gressive, still held to an opposition founded 
on theory in spite of practical evidence in 
favor of the innovation. 

This 


changing afterward into 


experience of early antagonism 


support has been 


the history of professional nursing where- 


ever instituted. ‘The more progressive phy- 


sicians of San Francisco are earnest well- 


wishers of the training school, while others 


are beginning to lay aside prejudice, as they 


part of graduate 


find no tendency on th 


nurses to enter the medical profession. The 


authorities of the training school impress 


upon the pupils that nursing is a separate 


profession, bounded from that of medicine 


by definite limits. They discourage any 


wish or attempt on the part of pupils and 


graduates to make the one calling a step- 


ping stone to the other. ‘They teach that 


the peculiar qualifications necessary to suc- 


cess in the two. are quite distinct, 
and are not likely to be possessed in any 
great degree by the same person. It 


is evident, moreover, that though there are 
women who possess the special ability which 
renders them highly capable of attaining 
honorable positions in medicine, there are 
a far greater number who have the natural 
qualifications of the nurse. The vocation 
is one for which woman is peculiarly adapted 
by nature. It affords expression for those 
essentially womanly and altruistic tendencies 
the woman’s 


without the exercise of which 


heart is repressed and unsatisfied. 


The profession also furnishes an opening 
to the daily increasing number of intelligent 
women who, either through choice or neces- 


sity, are impelled to their own support. 


The fact that in all probability long years 
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will ensue before the supply of trained 
nurses will outrun or even equal the demand 
is certainly a feature of encouragement to 
those now taking up the work. 

During the first years of the history of the 
Bellevue training school, there were few 
applicants and a very light demand by the 
public for the services of the graduates. 
But soon patients and physicians began to 
realize that the trained nurse was often a 
very important factor in successful treat- 
ment. The demand rapidly increased, and 
is to-day beyond the ability of the school to 
supply. No reason exists why the history 
of Eastern training schools in this respect 
should not be ours. 

Through lack of means to extend the 
accommodations of the little school here, 
the number of graduates has remained so 
small that the general public has as yet had 
little opportunity of realizing their useful- 
ness. Yet the nurses have in no instance 
failed of reasonably steady employment. 

In the course of a few months the hospi- 
tal and training department are to be re- 
moved to a new building on California 
Street, corner of Maple, now in process of 
The 


commodate a larger number of patients, and 


erection. new quarters are to ac- 
sixteen pupils in the training school, instead 
of nine as formerly. The nurses’ parlor 
and the more spacious rooms to be provided 
will render the situation of the pupils more 
Still, 


much is yet needed beyond what the pres- 


pleasant than it has been heretofore. 


ent means of the institution will enable it to 
furnish. A cooking school, in connection 
with the training department, where the 
nurses could be taught to prepare the va- 
rious kinds of food demanded by different 


states of disease, is a desideratum. 


The authorities also very much wish to 


great 
add a distinct department to the training 
school, which should tend to supply a want 
that 
recognized by the public. It 


is every day being more distinctly 
is for trained 


attendants for the insane. The custom of 
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training persons for the care of the mentally 
deranged was some years ago established 


quite extensively in England and Scotland, 


with the most encouraging results. A few 
years since, this feature was introduced into 
the institutions for the insane in several 


Eastern cities. There is now quite a large 
school of this kind in Utica, New York, and 
skilled attendants are being employed in all 
the larger asylums. Any one who has any 
acquaintance with the manner in which the 
inmates of our asylums in Stockton and 
Napa are, and must of necessity be, cared 
for in the absence of persons fitted expressly 
for that purpose, will recognize the desira- 
bility of making provision for the requisite 
training of suitable attendants. 

For this and other reasons it is desirable 
that there should be a separaie fund for the 
training department. But until an endow- 
ment shall have been made by some philan- 
thropically minded person, such an arrange- 


ment is impossible. 


Down the Ravine. 
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In the absence of outside support, the 
training school depends upon the earnings 
of the more advanced pupils in their private 
practice. The however, 


had the advantage of having at its head a 


institution has, 
board of lady physicians who are as intelli- 
gent and practical as they are enthusiastic. 
These ladies have given the school their 
time and thought and have made every ex- 
ertion for its advancement, looking to no re- 
ward but the consciousness of success in a 
noble work. i 
Those who know by what efficient hands 
the training school is being developed here, 
and know, too, the difficulties which other 
such schools have at first encountered, have 
no fear for its final success. The school 
certainly deserves the encouragement of the 
public, both as furnishing an honorable and 
lucrative profession for women, and as hav- 
ing for its object the alleviation of human 


suffering. 





Vary L. White. 
DOWN THE RAVINE. 
A narrow pathway leading through young green, 
Past last year’s weed, and tender budding bush, 
Down the ravine. Fly not, thou startled thrush, 
Hanging thy nest beneath the half formed screen, 
It is thy lover comes. Where the trees lean 
Over the oozy bank, the grasses lush 
Spring up knee-high;—’twere sacrilege to crush 
That bloom of poppies with their gold between 
The slender blades. Fair nook in which to dream 
"Tis ancient Pan who pipes this oaten reed 


Sighing wind indeed! 


And makes sweet music. 
What is the 


Through leaf-hid covert, 


wind, low murmuring with the stream 


but the voice of Pan 


) 


Breathing to that strange sense which subdues man: 


Sylvia Lawson Covey. 
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THE 
IV 


The ordinary uniform of those who crossed 
the plains was a coarse red flannel or gray 
hickory shirt, a pair of dark blue pantaloons, 
and a slouch or Panama hat—all tattered 
and dust begrimed to their utmost capacity 
of keeping together or holding color. Some- 
times the pantaloons were dispensed with, 
and red flannel drawers substituted. Gen- 
erally, there was free ventilation about the 
elbows and knees, and very often glimpses 
of garments would project themselves in un- 
seemly prominence from weakly defended 
positions ; a matter of less consequence than 
might have been supposed, however, since, 
contrary to the usages of a more advanced 
state of society, in which white linen was an 
acknowledged requisite, the colors of the 


different garments were here so nearly the 


OTe und 


same, and in addition so into more 
complete similarity by association with dust 
and mud, that the incongruity was not al- 
ways visible at a little distance, and in fact, 
did not generally make itself manifest even 
close at hand. 

To this uniform, Walt Quincy had for a 
few months past been wont unavoidably to 
approximate ; though by the exercise of ex- 
traordinary care, he had generally managed 
to avoid a too close adherence to those ex- 
cesses of fanciful costume into which the nat- 
ural heedlessness of others so often betrayed 
them. But even the mere travel-stained 
condition of a costume otherwise decorously 
now that 


worn was an offence to his taste, 


the time had come when it could so easily 


be corrected. It was therefore with a pleas- 
ant glow of satisfaction that he felt enabled to 
resort to a long cherished resolve of more 
tasteful habiliments than any in which he 
yet allowed himself to indulge ; and having 


VoL. LX.—9. 
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arrayed himself in a clean blue shirt taste- 
fully picked out with white, and dusted his 
boots, and trimmed his hair into better shape 
he felt himself a newer and a better man 
than for many months past, and strolled 
down to one of the provision tents and or- 
dered breakfast, with much sense of gentle- 
manly elation. 

Now the human race being somewhat cen- 
sorious and jealously disposed, it might have 
been expected that the natty appearance of 
the new comer would have been looked up- 
on with a somewhat suspicious and malev- 


olent eye, as indicative of aristocratic 


tendencies, holding up to scorn those less 


] 


favored mortals who wert obliged to go down 


into holes and burrow; and that it would 


inevitably lead to sharp criticism and pos- 
the part of the 


action | 
But 


sibly injurious upon 
less favored residents of the settlement. 
apart from the fact that in those days of 
eighteen-forty-nine, the people had somehow 
acquired a pretty general habit of minding 
their own affairs, it happened that Walt 
(Quincy was gifted with a pleasing and genial 
face, indicative of kindly impulses and hon- 
orable sentiments, and almost from the first 
producing a favorable impression upon those 


You could 


ths of his eyes, 


who looked upon him. reach 


into the ve ry de and detect 


there no understructure of disloyal purpose 


or mean intention ; nothing, 


In fact, ex« ept 


the same clear, honest character that shone 


outwardly onthe surface. Therefore his ap- 


pearance, especially when his face was 


lighted up with any peculiar manifestation of 
time and in 


zeal and animation, was at any 


any guise prepossessing. 
And 
entered the tent, though among the miners 


been a few so 


30 it happened that when he had 


there loitering may have 


steeped in old prejudices as to consider 
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fresh apparel and even clean hands and care- 
fully brushed hair a dangerous innovation 
upon the simplicity of the age, they had for- 
borne to make any comments, nor taken of- 
fence, nor given vent to envious spleen ; 
but, on the contrary, had rather smiled their 
approbation, finding in the wearer of that 
blue and white shirt something rather pleas- 
ing and interesting. And the proprietor 
himself bustled about with somewhat greater 
alacrity than usual, though perhaps not 
aware of the fact, and in a trice brought on 
the crackers, and the fried liver, and the 
doughnuts, and the remains of the wild tur- 
key, and the bean coffee ; and forbore any 
comment when Walt, instead of bolting 
everything in three minutes, took his full 


time, turning each dish into a separate 


course, and in all things conducting himself 


leisurely like one who forgets himself and 
imagines that he is at his club. 

Walt Quincy had not tarried at the mine 
with any intention of taking up a claim, any 
more than had the Judge. He was in the 
mercantile line, enjoying a good connnec- 
tion and fair business talents, and had now 
come overland to take a responsible position 
in a large shipping house already established 
in San Francisco. 
the train with which the Judge had traveled, 
and being one of the few men of birth and 
education in the company, he had naturally 
been drawn much into the other’s society, un- 
til the two men had gradually become as inti- 
mate as, with such diversity of age, could be 
expected. Upon the route Walt had made 
himself friends with all the train, for every 
one seemed at once to acknowledge and ap- 
preciate his pleasant humor and careless, 
lively spirit during occasional hardship ; 


while in one period of threatened di 


unger he 
had shown a coolness and courage that had 
warmly recommended him to even the oldest 
and most critical of the backwoodsmen. 
Now that the train had safely reached this 


point, so that anyone could have gone on to 


the city by himself, it was of course his busi- 


Having formed one of 


ness to proceed thither at once and begin 
the discharge of his duties. But it 
happened that the train had come in a little 
sooner than it had been expected, and there- 
fore he thought that he had yet a few days 
which he could take to himself; and he felt 
that he might enjoy this pleasant life of the 
mines, and should not readily be compelled 
to break away from it—not at least, until he 
had properly inspected all the novelties. 
He told himself, moreover, that it would 
hardly be fair to go on without the Judge, 
with whom for so many hundred miles he 
had been upon such friendly terms. 

Having now taken his breakfast, Walt 
slowly loitered forth again, in search of oc- 
cupation. For a moment he cast a linger- 
ing look towards where Judge Markham and 
Grace were sitting at their humble meal. 
Walt would have liked to join them, as had 
been his custom while on the overland 
journey. But that good time seemed past, 

they were at last on the confines of civil- 
zation, and later hours could be indulged 
in; and he felt that it might be as well if he 
realized that he should no longer constitute 
one of their mess, but should set up his 
separate method of life, and postpone his 
call to a less early period of the day. And 


so, to kill the intervening time, buckling on 


, 
his belt-—more for the show of the clean 
white leather than for any practical use to 
be obtained from the pistol stuck through 
it—he gaily sallied forth to make an inspec- 
tion of the mine. 

First to the little corner where three army 
deserters had been working for the past 
week. One was bringing down the dirt, 
while two others worked the rocker. Being 
asked by Walt how they were succeeding, 
they eyed him askant and answered that 
they were doing poorly. In fact, they 
intimated that they had done nothing at all 

and upon the whole would better have 
stayed in garrison, instead of deserting, and 
risking being shot, at that. Chere, at least, 


they had biscuits and now and then a glass 
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of rum; but here— It was the old story, in- 
deed. No one at the mines, when ques- 
tioned, ever seemed to make anything, 


though their bags might be bulging out with 
treasure. It was the natural caution which 
would restrain one from heralding good 
luck lest it might attract competition; a 
matter so well understood and appreciated 
that often the really unlucky miner would 
find himself utterly disbelieved and misin- 
terpreted, and quite a little colony would 
gather around his unproductive neighbor- 
hood. ‘Therefore, in conformity with the 
ordinary rule, the three men had concluded 
that when they came to figure itall up, they 
could have made nothing at all. 

had 


now the dry 


Then onward to where the stream 


once run wider, and where 


bed was torn up in every direction with 


trenches and gulleys. Here was where a 
having turned the 


little 


company was working, 


water fora furlong. In one place a 


procession of Chilians were carrying earth 


upon wooden trays from the hillside to 


strengthen the dam ; and elsewhere a score 
or two were transporting the sands to the 
drowned the 


long-tom rocker, whose din 


sound of the smaller rockers, as the roar 
of a lion will still the chirp of the mon- 
key above him. At one side and raised 


Rol- 


watching 


high above the others stood Colonel 
loc k, the 


the operations, here directing, there hurry- 


soul of the company, 


ing, and with quick glance and motion 


keeping every energy of the workmen 


strained to their full capacity. This was 


the Colonel’s present great enterprise, in 
which he would either make his fortune or 


lose all that he had. What he might have 


said if questioned cannot be told—perhaps 
} 


unlike the others he would have been un- 


t 


necessarily frank about his prospects. But 
it was different with the overseer below, who 
when addressed assumed, as his duty de- 
manded, a very gloomy aspect, and spoke 
most discouragingly about the matter. ‘They 


vere making nothing—worse than nothing, 
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indeed. ‘To be sure, out of such a large 
field of operation some gold must be real- 
ized. No doubt there was gold in Califor- 
nia. ‘The only trouble was how to get at it. 
Thirty-five ounces yesterday, they say, do 
Well, yes, it might be about that 
think of 
the number of men to be fed and paid off, 
More 


again. Of 


they ? 
amount, more or less. But then 

and the chance of theft and all that. 
Well, yes, 


course when you are in it, you have got to 


men to be hired ? 
go through it, even though you burst your- 
And if this isn’t going 
but that 


self up, in the end. 


to be a clear case of burst up 


can't be helped now, the overseer sorrow- 


fully SUPPOSe d. 


Then a little further to a little nook 
in one of the smaller branching ra- 
vines ; and here, crouched upon his knees, 
was a Chinaman, patiently poring over 
the bare rock, which had already been 
worked through by white men. Even 
this abandoned location the poor fellow 
feared might might be taken from him ; and 


he arose as Quincy came near and assumed 
an indifferent attitude, as though gold ex- 
ploration had been his last and furthest 
idea, and he had been merely carelessly ex- 
amining the stratum of the rock or watching 
a bug, being upon geological or entomologi- 
But Walt’s pleasant 


cal studies inclined. 


face, always reassuring, now prepossessed 
even the Chinaman, and he pulled a box 
out of his pocket and exhibited his luck for 


Not 


pill-box. 


a large chest 
Not filled 


only 


the past two days. 


merely a little card 


with containing some 


nuggets, but 
three or four small round pellets of gold, 
perhaps worth five or six dollars inall. But 


what would you have? Every one cannot 
pick up the great mass of bullion, and luck 


The 


as to save half of 


is, after all, a matter of comparison. 


Chinaman would so live 
this treasure, and it his moderate good for- 
tune extended for a year or two, he would 


vO back to 


a nabob upon his collected gains. 


his own country and exist like 


So, with 
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a well satisfied grin, he closed the box, 
stowed it safely away in some secret portion 
of his person, and fell down once more 
prostrate upon his hands and knees, to see 
if he could not find another globule be- 
fore night. 


Once more, to another small nook in a 
branching ravine ; though, unlike the last 
place, it had not been already dug over. A 
fresh spot, indeed, not exhibiting, however, 
any very startling prospects of wealth, if 
one might judge by the position of the sur- 
rounding slopes. But is not easy to deter- 
mine by appearances, and here for once 
there seemed to to be one who was success- 


ful. 


himself from the ravine, and at 


For it was Ohio’s Pride who now lifted 
once be- 
gan quite a voluble narration of his good 
luck. He had been there two weeks, and 
in that time had taken 


ounces? Well, he could not say, since he 


out—how many 
had not been able to weigh them, having 
no scales of his own and not liking to bor- 
row any, lest his good luck should be 
found out. And if any one else came near 
knock 
Should think he must have 


his diggings to encroach, he would 
his head off. 
a matter of a hundred and 
the locker- 


hundred and seventy-five ; 


fifty ounces 


stowed away in perhaps a 
all guess work, 
of course. There was one lump—well it 
But 


came the hard part of the matter. It 


had taken both hands to lift it. now 
was 
really hard—but just as the thing was work- 
ing so well, he was afraid he should be 
obliged to sell out and leave it. Fora 
brother of his was coming from the Sand- 
wich Islands and wanted him to go down to 
’Frisco and go into business with him— 
wholesale shipping business, he believed. 
And so—see here ;—if you want to buy 
out this hole, only two thousand dollars 


well, say fifteen hundred dollars cash—well, 


] 


as it is you, say twelve hundred and 


But Walt finding strength to resist these 
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transparent solicitations, wandered off again 
leaving Ohio’s Pride in undisturbed posses- 
sion of his cave of wealth; and, after a 
minute, came to the broader portion of the 
valley, where individual enterprises seemed 
There the 


rock bottom was lower down—ten, fifteen, 


carried on upon a larger scale. 


or twenty feet deep ; and was to be reached 
only by hard picking through closely packed 
rubble. The chances of success were few 
in the aggregate, perhaps; but success when 
obtained, was of more startling proportions 
than in the ravine, it being not uncommon 
for a pocket of several hundred dollars to 
be found. There were some fifty holes now 
in process of being worked ; each about ten 
feet to- 
gether that a wall of only two or three feet 
the had 


square ; many of them so close 


separated them. In some, men 


only lately begun to dig, and two thirds of 


their bodies could yet be seen above the sur- 
face ; in others the foundation rock had been 
nearly reached, and a person looking down 
could see the operator many feet below him, 
asin the bottom of a well. Going from 
one to the other of these, asking no ques- 
tions and consequently having no informa- 
tion volunteered, Walt at last came to one 
pit which had already been excavated about 
twelve to fifteen feet. Standing upon the 
edge, he gazed down into the semi-darkness 
of one corner. Finally it struck him that 
there was something singularly familiar in 
for as 


the figure of the laborer yet he 


] 


could not see his face—and 


attitude and action. Quickening in his at- 
tention, he gazed yet more fixedly ; then 
after an instant obtained recognition of a 
certain small bald spot upon the top of his 
head ; then caught an outline of the face, 
and so with a shout called out : 

‘« Bless my soul, Redfern, old fellow! Is 


Come up here at once !” 


that you? 

Upon hearing himself addressed, Mark 
Redfern straightened his figure, dropped his 
pick and looked curiously upwards at the 


pleasant face peering down at him over the 





in the style of 
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edge of the pit. He did not recognize it, 
however—perhaps would have found it dif- 
ficult to recognize any face when seen in 
that horizontal position against the bright 
sky. And he intimated as much. 

ae: 


friend Walt Quincy, who used to camp out 


Don’t you remember your old 


with you when you were lumbering five years 
ago in the Powassomie Patent? Don’t you 
recollect the trout I used to bring home at 
night, and how you killed a deer by throw- 
ing your axe at him? Come up here, now, 
Mark, and let us have a talk together.” 

loth, now that he 


the friendly face; 


Redfern was nothing 
felt a nearer interest in 
and squirming up the notched stick that 
stood in the corner of the pit, in a moment 
he sat beside the other. 


And 


see you 


*« Ah, true; I know you now, Walt. 


yet, not expecting of course to 


here—and then Powassomie Patent is so 
far off now that the old times seem twice as 
many years ago—well, well !” 

Then, almost unconsciously he fell from 


had 


greeting, and 


the hearty familiar manner which 


marked his first impulsive 


gazed somewhat bashfully, almost timo- 


rously, at his newly found companion. It 
had, indeed, been so many years since they 
had met ; and the distance from that scene 
had additionally so increased the apparent 
time of it; and in the interval they had 
both so changed—what reason was there 
that they should be expected to resume the 
olden, easy style of intercourse, now that 
the growth of events had carried their fates 


through such diverging paths, and created 


in them such differencesin respect to each 
other ? 

Not that Mark, after his own peculiar 
style, was of inferior appearance. As has 
been already said, he was not of low or 


mean aspect, but was rather a fair present- 


ment of a certain type of rough manly 


beauty and vigor for which, during the great 
gold hunt of 1849, California was notice- 


able. Of course men of fine appearance 
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are still abundant in the State, but it was 
then a matter of surprise to see what splen- 
did development of frame, and ease of 
manner, and intelligence of expression, were 
often associated with lowliness of origin and 
occupation. We hear much about the dig- 
nity of labor. In the East we see little of 
it—so little that we are inclined to believe 
it a myth, a transparent catchword of poli- 
ticians. How, indeed, can dignity develop 
itself beneath the eye of an overseer and in 
the midst of unremunerative and toilsome 
occupations? What virile result can spring 
from it other than the bending form, the 
stolid, sordid gaze, and the hair grizzled be- 
fore its time? But in the early days of 
California life, many of these men seemed 
to throw off that old form of social pros- 
tration as though it were a dead husk, and 
emerge into something brighter and more 
active—a new form, instinct with life and 
independence. They were poor men, still. 
Labor and want would probably be their lot 
for many months to come—for years, per- 
haps, if ill luck still followed them. But 
they were not bound down to class or 
formality ; the eye of the taskmaster was 
not upon them ; the whole community was 
before them to choose from ; and when the 
day’s work was over, the value of the labor 
had no longer to be demanded and re- 
ceipted for, but lay all ready in the open 
palm. It seemed at first sight almost mi- 
raculous, the influence which this feeling of 
independence and self-reliance often had 
upon the person. It showed itself, how- 
ever, very freely and rapidly in the straight- 
ened figure, the firmer step, the brighter 
glance and quicker intelligence of expres- 
sion ; until after a few months the man, 
though worn and poor, would stride free and 
careless upon the brown hills with the feel- 
ing of a monarch surveying his ancestral 
land. 

Into this appearance of newly awakened 
development Redfern had frown, in com- 
mon with hundreds of others; and now he 
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stood broad shouldered and erect, his arms 
swelling with a network of sinews which 
would make small moment of huge boul- 
ders, and his capacious forehead more than 
ever before suggestive of independence and 
foot, in- 


unfettered thought—from head _ to 


deed, a type of free and manly physical 
beauty. 

But while unconscious of this change in 
himself, he could not fail to mark the alter- 
ation that five years had produced in Walt 
(Juincy, nor the progressive development 
that had 
social differences which had previously been 


increased the breadth of those 


of little practical moment. 
fifteen whom he had carried in the woods 
upon his back, with whom he had skylarked 
after a rough woodland humor, snubbing 
and petting him by turns, and in all re- 
spects treating him with a pleasant equality, 


had 


posed young aristocrat, careful in dress and 


now developed into a juliet, com- 
somewhat distinguished in general bearing, 
with shades of intelligence upon his face 
only to be gained by cultivated study, and 
with a certain indefinable impress of court- 
liness upon his whole bearing, only to be 
imparted and maintained by refined associa- 
tion. Here could be no more of the former 
rough skylarking, indeed. Would the change 
go further yet, and destroy all 
the former genial intimacy? In his spirit 


of natural retirement, not yet attuned to 
cast aside all the social impressions of the 
East, Redfern thought that it surely must 
be so; and an indefinable constraint grew 
up in his manner as he gazed at the young 
fellow before him, and sadly and regretfully 
thought of those olden times of warm, un- 


fettered companionship. 
‘* And how did you come here ?” he asked 


at length.” 


Markham and 
the others of that train,” responded Walter, 


at all afflicted 


‘Overland, with Judge 


in his old cheery tone, not 


with Redfern’s Woubts nor recognizing the 


existence of them, and seeing no alteration 
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from time in the other, except that the little 
bald spot on the top of the head had grown 
somewhat larger. 

‘*Two days ago. And it was when you 
were talking with him this morning that I 
thought [knew you. I wasa hundred yards 
off, but there was something in the way you 
stood up and swung yourarmaround. But 
tell me Mark, how did you come to know 
him ?” 

‘*We both lived in Puntacooset, Walt— 
if I may still call you so. Though of itself 
that would not have made us acquainted, 
for I was only in the factory and he was the 
big lawyer of the place. But we knew 
each other by sight ; and you see that when 
in a foreign land, people from the same 
place naturally draw together, whatever their 
different positions in life might have been. 
So when we met here, we shook hands as 
though we were old friends, and nothing 
more was said about it.”’ 

‘* Exactly. And what sort of a man is 
Markham ?” asked 
‘* And who was he, indeed ? 


the other, carelessly. 
For you know 
that, though on the march you may see a 
great deal of a person, you may not learn 
much of his past life.” 

‘* Well Walt, it is not altogether a pleas- 
ant story, but I will tell it to you. He was 
the big lawyer of the town, as I have said- 
a judge too—and might have been anything 
he pleased, gone to Congress and all that ; 
a fine man, indeed—a good man—full of 
honor and right feeling, and would never 
take up a case that he thought had any dis- 
grace attached to it. But five years ago his 
wife died.” 

Wen?” 

“5 much for him, Walt. She 
was all he had cared for in the world; she 
for himself 


was too 
and his little daughter. Fame 
he thought nothing about, only as it pleased 
them. So he turned away from the open 
path that led before him, and neglected his 
business, and drank more than he should 
have done, they said—and altogether bade 
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fair to go toruin much faster than he had 
come up into notice. At first people pitied 
him and tried to encourage him to do better 
again ; but he grew worse and worse, and at 
last all set him down fora used-up man and 
left him pretty much to himself.” 

** And then ?’ 

‘«Then suddenly he turned round and 
became a new man again. No one had 
spoken to him about it for some time, but 
he was a person of some strength of will, 
after all, and had evidently had a talk with 
himself. I suppose, too, he saw that if his 
wife was gone, his daughter remained, and 
that it was hardly for her goed in life that 
that So he 


he should continue in course. 


reformed all at once, but it was too late to 
vet back his past standing. New lawyers 
had moved in and taken a great deal of his 
Id prac tice, and besides he felt ashamed to 
look people in the face, who had seen any 
of his past goings on.” 


‘« And that was why he moved away ?” 


‘«That was why, Walt. And wasn’t it 
the best thing to do after all? If a man 
wants to lead a new life, it seems to me 


that a new country is the place for him to 
do it in, for then he can start fair and won’t 
have his past mischances thrown in his face. 
I ain’t much of a philosopher or what they 
look 


round and think of things, it seems to me 


call a political economist; but as I 
that a great deal of this California is to be 
filled up with men who want a new chance 
in life and ought to have it. That, after 
all, will be a part of the use of the place. 
lhe gold is good and I suppose the country 
will be better for it. But besides that, 
there’s the gold of men’s brains and hearts 
that may take a new departure, as the sailors 
say here. To some it won't do much good, 
for it’sin their nature to go astray again ; 
but there will be others who will sail a 
straight course hereafter, and perhaps ex- 
cept for this chance mightn’t do so; and 
we may hearof them yet doing good service. 


And of them all, Judge Markham will take 
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a good lead, I will warrant.” 

‘And the daughter, Mark—Grace, they 
call her ; do you know her?” 

Carelessly as Walt endeavored to modu- 
late his voice, there was a queer little un- 
conscious quaver in it that seemed to betray 
rather more than ordinary interest. Red- 
fern, with a quickness of apprehension which 
does not always characterize that class of 
men, at once caught the true spirit of the 
inflection. 

‘«Sets the wind in that quarter?” he said 
to himself; and breaking away somewhat 
from the tenor of his more reserved thought, 
he looked up with a quaint glance of min- 
gled sympathy and humor. A sly, unde- 
tected glance, however; not yet knowing 
how far Walt Quincy might be disposed to 
relish any suggestion or remark of a confi- 
dential character. Years ago when they 
had lived together in the woods, with all 
the intimacy that could well prevail between 
persons of such dissimilar age, it had been 
very pleasant for the growing boy to rattle 
off the history of his not infrequent prefer- 
older man to 
But that— 
as he again reminded himself—was so very 
And added to the 


ences in love, and for the 


listen to the ingenuous prattle. 


long ago and so far off. 
change of scene, there were those sprout- 
ings of a beard upon the young fellow’s 
face, and that less boyish look ‘about him, 
altogether ; so that of course it could not 
be the thing to calculate too readily upon a 
renewal of the olden confidences. 
Meanwhile as the doubts and speculations 
Walt re- 
his head 


were crossing Redfern’s mind, 


mained for a moment with bent 


down in confused reflection, abstractedly 
knocking the pebbles to and fro between his 
feet. 


of those other days, in which the recapitu- 


He too was considering the matter 


lation of his boyish hopes and fears had 


been wont to roll so smoothly from his 
tongue ; and though then he had learned 
some worldly wisdom, and, with the newer 


caution of advancing years might not always 
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be as ready to bestow his unsought confi- 
dences, dreading a lack of from 
others, and perhaps ridicule and_ betrayal, 


interest 


yet now there was in his mind a certain im- 


old 


days seemed almost to have returned again, 


petuous desire for confession. Those 


the memory of them freshening up as of 


an affair of yesterday ; and the face of the 


woodsman was as familiar as of yore, hardly 
a line appearing to have been altered, while 
through the somewhat careworn and weather- 
beaten features there still shone the same 
sunny glance of kindly, sympathetic feeling. 
lo whom, then, could he better utter that 


tale which, it was evident, must ere long 


force itself out and be related somewhere ? 
For it is often hard, indeed, to keep such 
experiences to oneself, and therefore be- 
comes a real relief to speak of them. There 


had been no one near him for months to 


whom he could talk about the 
it seemed like eating out his heart to bear it 


matter, and 


so long in silence. 


Curiously enough, therefore, a similar 


train of reflection was, at the same time, 


prevailing in the minds of each of the two 


friends. ‘The one, not from any idle curi- 


osity, but rather from the desire to bring 


their intercourse back to its old comforta- 


ble state of friendly confidence, was dis- 


posed to enter more nearly upon the subject 
of his thoughts, and yet all the while drew 
back with the fear that it might now provea 


forbidden one; and the other, equally 
1 


tempted to betray himself and seek for sym- 


pathy or counsel, was only restrained by a 


such a distance 


t if 


morbid impression that at 


from the olden scenes and times Redfern 
must have lost all special interest in him, 
and would listen to his story with feeble 


and lukewarm attention. 
Had Walt 
pleasant glance of kindly regard which Red- 


seen for only an instant the 


fern cast upon him, almost asking for his 
confidence, he would have known how to 
welcome the occasion, and would have 


poured out his story at once ; though natu- 
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rally with somewhat more guarded and re- 
strained expression, and with less of the un- 
trammeled enthusiasm of those olden, more 
youthful days. Had Redfern caught the 
timorous glance with which Walt looked up, 
in evident longing for a renewal of their 
former unstudied manner of intercourse, he, 
too, would have felt the situation differ- 
ently, and would at once have given plain 
utterance to his thoughts. But these sig- 
nificant and truth-telling glances were for 
an instant only, each failing to gain inter- 
pretation from the one to whom it seemed 
addressed ; and so, for a minute, the two 
old friends remained silent and reserved, 
the one toying with the handle of his pick, 
and the other still abstractedly kicking the 
gravel to and fro between his feet. 

** About the daughter, you ask?” said 
remembering that a 
‘* Well, 
having 


Redfern at length, 
question had been put to him. 

Walt, that 
traveled so long and so far with her, you 
should know more about her than I can 


it really seems to me 


possibly know. ” 

‘*T cannot be certain as to that Mark, ” 
and he spoke with such an affectation of 
listless unconcern, that the other, having at 
the very first read his heart, could not for- 
bear treating himself to one more quiet lit- 
tle inner smile. ‘* You see I did not know 
her at all when we started—in fact, it was a 
mere accident my being in the same com- 
Nor did I begin to see 
Fort Inde- 
pendence. Then, her father 


and myself began to be thrown more to- 


pany with her. 
much of her until we had left 
somehow, 


gether ; as was natural, perhaps, he being a 
lawyer, and I having at one time studied 
law a little, and the other persons in the 
train being rather rough and unattractive. 
But for all that, I can hardly say that I 
know anything about her. That is to say, 
I don’t mean that I was not satisfied as to 
herself, but I did not know her past history.” 

** Well, Walt, as to that, it’s hardly to 
be supposed that a pure-hearted young girl 
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living quietly with her father can have any 
especial history, is it? Her only past his- 
tory is her father’s. 
have her innocent little preferences, and 


Of course she may 


tastes, and heart-burnings sometimes ; but 
these it isn’t forme toknow. WhatI can tell 
you is only about the outward matters that 
all the world can read, and these speak of a 
sweet, loveable girl, who has always made 
everyone happy around her and always will. 
What more can Isay? Only, Walt,—” and 
this with one more of those quiet, half-hid- 
den, enquiring smiles—‘‘ that knowing 
about her as well as I do, I wonder that she 
has been allowed, young as she is, to re- 
main free from successful wooing. But 
naturally, in this new country, she cannot 
continue so for long.-” 

‘* You think so, Mark?” 
Walt’s effort to contain himself, there was a 
tremor of apprehension in histone. ‘* You 
really believe it ?” 

Unless, 


matter may be already settled. 


‘*To be sure. perhaps, the 
Did she 
act or talk as though there was anybody 
left behind, that she thinks about ? 


there anyone on the overland train 


Or was 
who 
seemed fond of her ?” 

‘*No one, I should think, ” stammered 
Walt. ‘‘ They were all rough men—not to 
her liking of course. 
she may have left behind in the East, I— 
that is—I do not think—” 


As to anyone whom 


The tremor of apprehensive doubt seemed 
to increase as he reverted to this possibility 

-often already suggested to himself, and 
now coming with tenfold more cogency as 
he heard it expressed by another. Redfern 
of course, could not fail to remark the dis- 
turbance ; and now he felt well convinced 
that Walt felt for 


daughter, he could not as yet have passed 


whatever the Judge’s 
the line and boldly uttered his sentiments to 
her. A 


indeedyand never one who could push his 


timidly disposed young fellow, 


way in those matters as others might have 


done. What then? Could nothing now 
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be contrived for him in the way of friendly 
help? Could he not be urged on to effort 
without perceiving that he was being urged, 
or that the secret of his heart had been read ? 

‘* Well, Walt. For of 


course if there was any one on the march who 


probably not, 


was attached to her, he would surely have 
used his opportunity and finished the mat- 
ter by this time, and somehow you would 
have all known about it, too; these things 
If he didn’t 
take advantage of the situation, certainly 


are always sure to leak out. 


he would hardly be the fellow to make any 
progress afterwards. For there is no posi- 
tion in life where you can better draw near 
to another person and get her good will or 
affection than on a long journey. I have 
thought that if I were wishing to make love, 
I would prefer the advantage to be got from 
a march over the plains. Here I could 
ride at the girl’s side and talk, you see: and 
I could do considerable talking in a ride of 
fifteen hundred miles.” 

‘* But then, Mark, the situation has its 
defects after all,” urged Walt; still main- 
taining, though now rather feebly, his air of 
unconcern, and speaking as if he were mere- 
ly discussing an abstract question of pro- 
priety or right, though all the while his 


heart was in his mouth. ‘* For suppose 
you were to make the attempt and fail? At 
home, such a thing wouldn’t matter much 
to you, in one way, for you could go off to 
another place and not see the girl again. 
But 


must stick to it and see her every day, 


here you would be in the train and 


which would be awkward. Then again, it 
might not be considered honorable, perhaps. 
You might, upon the whole, think it better 
to wait until you got to your journey’s end 
and took your place in the world and showed 
that you were somebody after all, and had 
a character and could support a wife—don’t 
you see?” 

** And meanwhile, my boy, when I got to 
the city, there would be hundreds of young 
men, many of them better situated than my- 
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self, and she would be one among a very few 
young girls, and some one with more pluck 
and courage than myself might then step for- 
ward and teach her to forget me, and all be- 


I had her all to myself I didn’t 


cause when 


portunities and se- 


make the most of my oj 
cure her.” 


‘© Good gracious, Mark ! You don’t mean 


‘sy 
that, do you ?”” 


‘© Of course I do. Therefore, I wouldn’t 


suffer my heart to be faint, and I know that 


my principles of honor might be too over- 


strained. She might not know much about 


me at the time, but what harm could there 


be in taking at least one quiet step in the 


right direction ? I might not altogether seek 
he r 


to bind her to me; but if I were to let 


way, how much I cared for 


know, in some 
her, and were to speak to her father upon 
the subject, not asking any promise from 


either of them, but only wishing them to 


wait, don’t you think that it would help m«¢ 


a little? And though it might not amount to 


an engagement or any promising, yet it 


would bring me a little nearer to the point, 


not be apt to throw me 


| 
without some explanation. 


so that she would 


Ove rboard 


VI. 


lo all this matter of cat 
Walt 


speechless wonderment. 


twious suggestion, 


Quincy listened for the moment in 


were very 


propel! ideas, he reflected. yet, how 


did it happen that they could have ever origi 


nated in a person of such comparatively in- 


ferior and culture as 


] 
good 


} 
Geegerer 


fellow, of course, but for all that 


manufacturing hand, a woodchopper, and 


Had th 


in past times himself loved and spoken, and 


no one knew what besides? man 


to wdge nis ow} 


so become qualifies 


ness and 


experience ? Had his natural acut 
Sagacity then helped him to 


utter his mind 


trom 


in time, and so keep the valyed prize 


falling into another’s arms? And was Red- 


fern, then, merely displaying that knowledge 
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which had been acquired from personal 
trials? ‘There really seems to be no one in 
the world from whom we may not learn 


Phe very thought that had been 


flitting for days through Quincy’s own mind, 


something. 
spreading itself out in disorderly array, seek- 
ing shapeliness yet not finding it, was here 
found composed and arranged in all proper 
semblance and sequence by a man of rough 
and rugged aspect, with whom it might have 


been supposed that the tender sentiment 


could never in the least become akin. It 


was all very astonishing. ‘The more Quincy 
over, the more incomprehensible 
And ufter all 


speculation 


thought it 


it seemed. yet why waste 


time in idle about the origin of 


things? The great realization was there, no 
matter how it had come about; and for 
himself there only remained the duty of ap- 


plying Redfern’s philosophy to himself, and, 


without any further delay, acting upon its 
suggestions. 
‘**'To be sure—to be sure !” hesaid. ‘I 


Yes, 


for 


did not think of it in that light before. 
Mark—that 


you to act, 


would certainly be the way 


after all ; and if you should ever 
such circumstances 
Well, well; I 
beyond all doubt that 
rsue, Mark.” 


happen to fall into 
And how is the gold ? 


Yes: 


be the way fo1 


must 
be off. would 


you to pl 


‘You are not going, Walt? We have 
scarcely seen each other, yet. I want to 
have a long talk with you about old times.” 


‘yes, we 


But I have a great deal to do at present ; 


my horse, and-—-all that, you si \nd then, 


I scarcely like to interrupt your work.” 


‘It will keep, Walt. If the gold is here 


ut all, it will not run away before I can get 
it it but if you are going to be here fora 
few days longer, as I suppose you will, come 
over and share my tent as in the old times 


l am a little to the right of Judge Markham.” 


‘© Ves, Mark, I will certainly come. Ihat 


will be the very thir What talks we shall 


have your fir 


over 


leisure, to be sure what | 
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heard five years ago, after I left you, that 


you killed a panther? Some one was telling 


me. I must hear all about that, as well.” 


With that, still affecting the utmost uncon- 
cern and indifference, but doing it rather 
poorly upon the whole, Quincy began to 
stroll slowly away ; and Redfern with one 
more quiet laugh to himself, again descended 
into his pit and went on with his rugged 
toil. 


still fancied that his secret had remained safe 


With boyish unsuspiciousness, Walt 


from Redfern’s penetration, and that he was 
now craftily and unperceived applying a leaf 


} 


from experiences of life that had been ac- 


tually thrust into his face and forced upon 


him. And resolving to act upon this with- 


out a moment of unnecessary delay, he 


merely tarried until the miner’s head had 
sunk below the level of the ground secure 


form further power of observation, and then 


almost immediately increased his labored 


stroll into a quick walk, each moment fur- 


ther accelerating his pace. In reality he was 


driven by an uncontrollable desire to be 


alone, that he might give his thoughts more 
connected sequence, and resolve within him- 
self more deliberately the startling idea that 
had I 


been forced upon him by Redfern’s 
chance suggestion. 


It was not altogether, perhaps, a new idea 


to Quincy. \t long intervals during the 


past few months, it had flitted across his 


mind in a random, uncertain manner, pro- 


ducing a momentary weakness, it may be, 
impression 
} 


yet leaving no exact or lasting 


behind it. At such times he had been apt 


to treat it as a mere visionary intrusion, not 
worth considering at the best, and altogeth- 
er relating to contingencies too far removed 
to linger in his mind for present speculation. 
But now that the overland journey was al- 
most at an end, the danger had certainly 
drawn nearer, and its presentation in sober 
verity by another person was rather uncom- 
fortable and caused him to resolve the mat- 
ter rather seriously, as something no longer 


to be treated lightly, but to be taken into 
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instant and careful consideration. 
It had scarcely from the first been a se- 
cret to himself that he had grown fond of 


Grace. From the day they had left Fort 


Independence, he had been thrown into in- 


timate communication with her father and 


herself. It happened that almost all the 


overland party excepting Walt were rough 


and uncultivated, and hence it was no more 


than natural that those three should have 


been drawn together as the only persons 
with kindred tastes and purposes. Almost 
from the beginning, therefore, they had fall- 
companionship, and had 


en into close 


shared the same mess and _ camp-fire. 
Grace’s beauty was of a character to develop 
itself even more amid those wild surround- 
ings than when aided by appliances and re- 


Robust health, 


an animated expression, and rich color 


finements of home culture. 


these were some of the attributes that went 
to make up her attractiveness, and seemed 
constantly intensified in her daily realiza- 
tion of the wild novelties that encompassed 
this newer and unaccustomed life. Beauty, 
and buoyant spirits, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of excitement, ever showing itself in 
sparkting eye and parted lips—these pleasing 
traits could not long escape Quincy’s ob- 
servation; and being aided by his propin- 
quity and the circumstance that there could’ 
be nothing in the nature of rival attractions 
to distract his attention, soon completed his 
captivity. 

lo be able to ride from morning to night 
beside her; to lift her, when tired, off the 
saddle into her safe nook at the front of one 
of the luggage wagons and there still ride 
alongside within hearing of her sweet voice; 
to indulge in day dreams leading him to 
scan the Plains and almost wish that there 
might be an Indian attack, so that he could 
do his share in beating it off and rescue her 
from danger; to sigh disappointedly that 
but that the 


whole journey was unwarrantably prosaic in 


the attack never came at all, 


its commonplace security; to hope that there 
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might be a failure of provision so that he 
could surrender to Grace his last mouthful 
of biscuit and draught of water and die at 
her feet, and to find day after day that with 
plenteous game along their route their store 
rocky 


pools filled with rain; to surrender, then, 


was constantly increased and the 


those foolish aspirations, and to turn with 
renewed zest to the delights of the present, 
holding her bridle and listening to her 
cheery gossip of each morning;—all this 
could not well be, of course, and Walt es- 
cape unscathed. 
Throughout the whole, he had imagined 
that he was acting very considerately and 
self-denyingly, in not pressing to a definite 
conclusion such advantages as he might 


conceive he had gained. Very often, in- 


deed, he had been tempted to put every- 
thing to the hazard of the question, and yet 
had refrained. In his delusion he had be- 
lieved that he was acting a generous and 
chivalrous part, in not taking advantage of 
the isolation that left Grace exposed to his 
sole assiduity and prevented fair contest 
against other aspirants. This happened to 
be the flattering nature of his self-conceit. 
valid 


But there was another and more 


reason for his reticence. In reality he could 
not at any time feel perfectly certain of 
success. Pleasant smiles and kindly glances 
cannot always be accepted as proofs of af- 
fection; and what if it turned out that all 
the while Grace had been looking upon him 
only in the light of a friend? Then, indeed, 
a failure upon his part would prove unpleas- 
extreme. At 


ant and disastrous in the 


home he would be able to treat the matter 


lightly, remove himself to different scenes 
and associations, affect a levity he did not 
feel, and seek other attractions, with greater 
or less relief to his mind, as the case might 
be. But here, not being able to leave the 
train and wander off alone into the wilder- 
ness, he must continue on in the old routine, 


not separating himself from the rest of the 


company nor even acting with such reserve 
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as might bring the attention of others upon 
his altered conduct; still obliged to ride as 
of old at her side for weeks to come, feeling 
that their former unrestrained conversation 
had been rendered impossible and their in- 
tercourse embarrassed through the burden 
of that secret knowledge of unavailing love. 
This, in fact, was the real reason of Walt’s 
reticence and delay; and had there been 
anything of substance in his imaginings, 
their lameness and falsity must have been 
at once exposed by the tremor of apprehen- 
sion that passed over him as he heard Mark 
remarks, and realized 


Redfern’s random 


that the time must at last be near at hand 
when he would be exposed to abundant ri- 
valries, and discover, perhaps, that he had 
too long delayed his heart’s confession. 
Yes, it really seemed to him, now, that for 
months past he had been wasting his advan- 
tages in the most criminal manner; that 
any moment might bring deserved retribution 
that 


in the shape of dangerous rivalry; 


nothing but the most strenuous exertions 
could enable him to regain his lost advan- 
tages. 

So for the few moments of his most fiery 
But 


passed half through the plain, leaving the 


spirit of determination. when he had 


Chilian encampment behind, and seeing be- 


fore him the rocky bend at the base of 
which stood the pine grove and the Judge’s 
little white tent, his valiant resolution began 
What if 


out to be an unpropitious moment ? 


turn 
What 


no mood to re- 


to ooze away. this should 


if he were to find Grace in 


ceive or reciprocate any increased warmth 


and significance of attention—worried, per- 


haps, with the cares of the day, or possibly 


retful about past scenes and recollections 


reg 


} 


and so disinclined to compose and console 


Would it 


postpone his 


herself with present attractions ? 
not be better for him, then, to 
avowals, rather than peril all by too great 
precipitancy ? Energy and determination 
Were Certainly very valuable qualities ; but 


how often in life do we not find that the 
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best laid plans go astray through blundering, 
headlong heedlessness? Perhaps, after all, 
it would be better for his chances of success 
were he to delay until the evening ; when, 
the labors of day being over, the wearied 


soul would be more tranquilized and better 


able to look considerately at proffered 
blessings, and give them their proper esti- 
mate. No; he would merely talk with 


Grace a little at present, gradually leading 
her mind around into the necessary channel 
of thought and expectancy, and putting it 
atune, as it were, with the subject in hand. 
And when at last the evening came, then he 
would— 

the bend and saw still 
little brook 
to think 


should never do 


But as he passed 


closer to him the grove and the 


} 
regan 


and the group of tents, he 
that it was destined that | 


the deed at all. 


al 
i 


Chere was the 


own tent standing up clear and well defined 
background of lively green ; 


against the 


sitting as she was wont 


and there was Grace, 


to do, in front; but who was that beside 


her, stooping over and apparently holding 
her hand while she looked up into his face 
with a smile ? A young man, without doubt ; 
even at that distance the fact could easily 
ve determined. Rather a cood looking fel- 
low, too, it would seem ; for the figure ap- 
peared graceful and refined, and the fea- 
tures well shaped. 

Could there be some old-time lover who 
had pertinaciously followed her in a late 
at last had 
\s Walt so 
speculated, his face turned pale and his 


i 
sank 


turned and fled, but 


train across the Plains, and now 


arrived to snatch the victory? 


heart within him. He would have 


lacked the stre ngth to 


do so, before learning more clearly his fate. 


Little by little therefore he slowly drew 


nearer until he had come within ten or 


twelve paces, still uncertain whether to ad- 


Phe n 


‘ ' — 
beckKOned Nim to 


vance further. Grace, chancing to 


look up, arose and come 
forward. 


Che Doctor, Walt,” she said for thei 
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long journey together had not been entirely 
well-knit 
ship, at least, they had learned to call each 
** He has 


been looking at my wrist, and he says that 


without result, and with friend- 


other by their Christian names. 


no bones are broken and that in a few days 
I may go my way again.” 
\h, indeed?” and the men 


looked at 


Quincy, by way of complying with every 


young 


each other and bowed. Then 
necessary formality, touched the brim of his 
cap, and the doctor did the same—some- 
what awkwardly, as a thing that he had not 
been accustomed to for a long time, but 
must be complied with asa 


which now 


necessary Ceremony, so as not to fall be- 
hindhand in the observances of etiquette. 
rather strange, 


wilderness, where men became acquainted 


It was perhaps, in that 
with a hearty slap upon the back and im- 
mediately sealed the friendship with copious 
libations at the nearest bar-room, to see how 
these two young men exchanged distant and 
though in the 


courteous salutations, as 


crowded thoroughfare of a city. It was 
that 


He had not yet recovered his equanimity, 


Quincy’s fault, perhaps, this was so. 
and so was little disposed for friendly ad- 


vances ; and the doctor, caring nothing 
either way, accepted the proffered tone. 
Grace bit her lips, recognizing the foolish 


jealousy that had prompted the formal greet- 


ing. She had foreseen it, in fact, in Quin- 
cy’s lingering, desultory approach and 
clouded countenance ; and so in her first 


utterance had pleasantly clothed her intro- 


duction with an explanation, This, it 


seemed, should have been enough ; if not, 


why should she do any more ? 


The spark 


Evidently it was not enough. 


of jealousy, no matter how lightly kindled 


or from what poor material, cannot easily 


be extinguished. As for the explanation, it 


was fair enough. ‘The stranger was found 


ve no former lover, but mere ly the doc- 


tor of the settlement; he had not been 


holding her hand intent upon love pressure, 





wee 


a 
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but was merely examining the bruised wrist. 
But this did not alter the fact that he was 
young, and seemingly of more gentle nature 
than the rough, wild, seared, and toil- 
wrinkled men who labored around her, and 
who never could be supposed to inspire 
love. Not ill-looking either, it seemed; for 
now this poor Walt, in his newly awakened 
trouble, could see only the most salient and 
best-appearing attributes of the stranger. 
Had he come upon him in any other 
situation, he might have recognized at once, 
as almost every one else did, the forbidding 
expression that clouded so plainly the natur- 
al physical beauty. But it was different 
now. He had seen Grace smile upon the 


t could have 


man; and what was there th: 
evoked that smile if it were not the fai 
complexion, and the white teeth, and the 
dark locks and beard ? What though he wer 
there in a professional character? Are there 
no instances on record where the doctor o1 
the lawyer mingled soft speeches with his ad- 
vice, and gradually merged into the lover ? 

‘*Is he not handsome?” asked Grace, 
when the doctor, having given his advice, 
had taken his departure—acting, it must be 
confessed, with a propriety of Gemeano! 
which showed that behind the unpleasant 
traits of his character there was an instinct 
of refinement, coming from some distant 
source of birth or education perhaps no 
longer to be traced, but which had not as 
yet filtered away into nothingness. ‘* Did 
you notice his eyes, and how silken his 
beard was?” 

Of course she spoke teasingly; why shoul 
she not? Walt Quincy, with appearance of 
rough surliness, had neglected her pleasant 
explanation of the doctor’s presence, and 
had chosen to continue in his jealous moos 
Was it not right, therefore, that he should 


} ia 


x punished with suitable tormenting spirit ? 


girl could have resisted such ; 


What young g 
chance ? Coquetry must surely sometimes 
be allowed to have its sway. \t her 


city home in the far East, where young met 





were plenty and the opportunities for flirta- 
tion not a few, it was a well recognized 


principle of social ethics that a sullen, in- 


temperate-minded, jealous lover should be 
punished without appeal; and generally it 
was surely and_ unhesitatingly carried 
through, as one of the safeguards of society 
and girlhood independence, even though 
the occasion might come so often that it 
lost its zest and became only a tiresome 
form, as unsatisfactory to the executioner as 
to the victim. How much the more should 
Grace now assert rights and immunities, 
when for so many months she had been up- 
on the Plains with no other men around her 
than great, rough, tangle-bearded creatures, 
in coarse, torn, red shirts, knowing nothing 
about love except in the rudest phases, and 
accustomed to show their jealousy, when- 
ever such emotions were excited, not in 
sighs and tears and odes to the moon, but 
in pistol shot or quick-flashing bowie-knife. 

‘© Yes, I suppose that he is handsome,” 
Walt gloomily responded, not for the mo- 
ment doubting that she actually thought so. 
\s he spoke , he glanced aside so piteously 
at his own straight hair and squinted down 
at his somewhat unclassic nose with such a 
melancholy perception of his inferiority of 
feature, that she almost took instant com- 
passion upon him. It was on the tip of her 
lips to tell him that to her the stranger was 
not good-looking at all, to comfort poor 
Walt with the assurance that his own genial, 
kindly, honest expression outweighed all 
advantages of mere chiseled outline. But 

that moment Quincy spoiled all. 

‘* Ves, he is handsome, Grace; I don’t 
deny it. But what do you know about him 
anyhow? And I wish you would have no 
more to do with him than you can help.” 

\ foolish, inconsiderate speech to make, 
indeed. For what right had he, who dur- 
ing months had never spoken a word of af- 
fection to her—-guarding his tongue too 
rigidly, perhaps, with overstrained sentiment 


of honor—now to give advice or make de- 

















( 
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mands or put on any of the authority of an 
was a great mis- 


of the 


1 knowledged lover ? It 


take and showed but little knowledge 


world. Even the poor Chinaman, in his 
clean-scraped ravine hard by, would have 
known better; and could he be permitted 
to see his destined bride and converse with 
her before the seal of mystery should be re- 


moved at the bridal hour, would probably 


have refrained from any indications of as- 
serting his proprietorship, until the pric 


should to 


father and the bargain fairl) 


have been paid the knowing old 


ratified. Grace 


colored up and her foot beat impatiently up- 
n the grass. Now he should be punished 
for his impertinence and well punished, 
0; certainly he deserved it, foolish fellow 


that he was. 


\h, Walt ? Must I not speak to him at 


is that what you mean? Will you, 

] } ] + + , + } 
en, be always presént to conduct the con- 
sultation and hold my wrist hile he exam- 
ines it? For, you see, my handsome doc- 


and 


or must come to me twice a day, my 
father may not always be able to be here. 
Never mind—for of course, your ancient 
id revered presence will «¢ Ss well 
Wh t, gol g reaady\ Walt 4 He id not 
ved han more signs 


r foot, or given any 
if he had been 


then. \ 


I iC] ure than 
Well, go I 


d-bye, pleasant 


umor to you when we meet again (nd 
ome each morning and evening the con- 
ultations, will you not? 

Walt thereupon moved way. cast down 
nd vanquished, his heart filled with doubt, 
espair, jealousy, and anger nd Grace, 

ing back against the tent-pole, gave her- 

If up to 1 cu Si \ mused 
é s, of cours Had s success- 
lly pl vet er part nd ont he re- 

ired less ? \ little sort Iso, for she 

red lest ssibly she | hurt him more 
eply th she d designe it Ss with 

( sol r tace 1 i h ( me oltr 
l ¢ th o] ¢ Se t AMUSE 

nt prevailed, mingled with muc¢ riumph 
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in her elation, there was the 


of 


Meanwhile, 


secret sense satisfaction that she could 


do herself no great damage, since he could 


not retaliate upon her. In the city where 
she had lived, indeed, it might be a danger- 
ous experiment to try ; though even there, 
her audacity being unbounded, she would 
certainly have tried, all the same. But there 
‘alt could have left her to herself and gone 
over to other and rival beauties for consola- 
tion. There were always plenty of mate- 
less sirens ready and willing to snap up any 


forlorn young man and comfort him ; 


sibly, int 


g pos- 
; he end, binding him so snugly with 
chains that he could never es« ape and rejoin 
the original, and by that time penitent, tor- 
mentor. While here there were only the 
two Chilian wives, who were faded and ugly 
and had their husbands with them, and now 


and then a stray Digger squaw coming 
in to hang around and see what she could 


steal. Yes, Grace was safe here from any 


Once she was startled 
Walt might 


potent opposition. 


with the random thought that 


saddle his horse and without the ceremony 


of saying 


good-bye start off for San Fran- 


cisco. But what then? She would follow 


week at furthest, and pretty young 


not so plenty in San Francisco 


ould not whistle him back again 


with a single breath. 
So satisfying herself she stretched out her 
feet in lazy enjoyment of the cool shade, 


and in calm contentment awaited the course 


vents. It was very pleasant to be sit- 
ting there and leisurely gazing out upon the 


The 


wile the pine | 


varied scene before her. air was 


and balmy ranches, 


warm 


thickly interlacing overhead, effectually shut 


ut the potent rays of the sun. Behind 
her was h iped a pile of hemlock boughs, 


most enjoyable cushions that the woods 


canafford. In front the wood-fire was grad- 


ually dying away, the last embers sending up 


curling wreaths of blue smoke that, in the 
ill air, slowly rose and then seemed rather 
to melt away into nothing than to be wafted 


Be 


cas. oleate 
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off. Further along was the open plain, its 
borders here and there studded with other 
clumps of tents, and its centre almost life- 
less except where now and then, from some 
distant gully, a poor forlorn horse with 
earth-laden paniers, crossed at a slow walk 
to the nearest available water. Little sound 
was to be heard except an occasional out- 
burst of rough song, always dying away a mo- 
ment after,and the fainter though more steady 
hum of fifty rockers. Yes, there was alsoa 
soft rustle overhead where a squirrel clam- 
bered among the pine boughs, and with a 
nut tightly held in his paws, stopped each 
moment to gaze down wonderingly upon the 
singular monster stretched out below him ; 
and once came the song of a bird whose 
coat was not familiar to her, but whom 
Grace endeavored to ingratiate with a crumb, 
for the sake of the wrens and the robins of 
her far off home. ‘Then gradually her eyes 
closed in dreamy languor, and she would 
have fallen altogether asleep, but for the 
step of some one approaching. Raising 
her head she saw her father. He had been 
making a round of the settlement, and had 
now returned to wait upon her for the rest 
of the day. 

*¢ And the hand, Grace ?” 

** Better, papa. The doctor says that 
in a few days it will be quite well.” 

Then, silence fora moment. A train of 
three mules, laden with tents and pork bar- 
rels, passed not far off in front. It was a 
couple of new miners arriving, and was 
such a common sight as to cause no remark. 
hen a single horseman crossed at a some- 
what greater distance, leaving the mine. 
Could it be Walt? With a momentary 


] byt 


alarm, Grace watched more narrowly, but 
in an instant dropped her head upon her 
hand again, in calm composure. ‘That man 


was taller and thinner than Walt, and more- 


over, wore the Mexican poncho and slashed 
leggings. Besides, about a hundred yards 
off, she thought that she could faintly di 


} 


bushe 5; 


cern, almost hidden among the low 





a disconsolate figure, gazing earnestly at 
her, with vain imaginings that he himself 
was remaining unseen. Poor Walt! Not 
to give him too great encouragement, she 
turned her face in the other direction, so 
that he could only see the top of the crown 
of her little flat straw hat. 

‘* Papa,” she said, laughing merrily, ‘‘ I 
have a secret for you. Such a secret, in- 
deed.” 

«* Well Grace ?” 

‘* Walt Quincy is jealous.” 

** Indeed ?” 

‘* And of this young doctor who takes 
care of my wrist.” 

‘*T imagine without much cause, how- 
ever,” said the Judge with a smile. 

‘Well, I don’t know, papa,” was her 
quiet response. ‘* Don’t you think that the 
doctor is rather a handsome young man ?” 

Her father started and raised himself up- 
on his elbow with some appearance of alarm. 
Could it be that she really thought so, and 
was speaking seriously and with intent to 
gain his opinion and perhaps to incline his 
judgment favorably? She saw the earnest, 
anxious expression of his face, and almost 
immediately relented. No, she would not 
tease him, whatever she might do to others. 
And perhaps she had already that morning 
done enough in that way. 

‘* You don’t mean what you say, Grace, 
do you? For Heaven’s sake, don’t trifle 
with me ?” 

‘*Mean it, papa? Truly and soberly, 
then, I think that this doctor is, without any 
exception, the most disagreeable person I 
ever came across.” 

‘Ah! I think the same, Grace. I was 
afraid that perhaps 

‘You needn’t be afraid of that, papa. 
With all his handsome features, there is 
something about him that is utterly repul- 
sive tome. He seems kind and polite. I 
fancy, indeed, that he has been so brought 
up as to have learned better than to be other- 


wise. But there is a bad look in his eyes, 
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a sullen, drawn-down mouth, a cruel ex- 
pression everywhere that almost frightens 
me. From the first, I felt this, and when 
he takes my wrist in his hand, it almost 
makes me crawl. Must we have him here 
any longer, papa? It seems to me, that as 
no bones have been broken, we can get 
along very well without him.” 

‘*I don’t know,” the Judge remarked, 
after a moment’s silence. ‘‘I suppose we 
could. And yet, having begun employing 
him, we can hardly send him off without 
any good excuse. He may not be much of 
a doctor, after all. Perhaps some one of 
those half fledged physicians who get em- 


ployment upon merchant-ships and in the 
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frontier towns ; and little as they know at 
first, contrive soon to forget halfof it. But 
still, he has here done all that could be re- 
quired of him, apparently, and has behaved 
himself in a proper manner. I cannot, 
therefore, tell him that I don’t want him any 
longer, his looks merely being against him. 
But I will inquire more about him, and 
meanwhile we will dispense with his services 
as soon as possible.” 

**And meanwhile also, papa, is it not 
very foolish for Walt to get jealous of him ?” 
said Grace, with another sidelong glance at 
the doleful figure watching her from the low 
bushes upon the right. 

Leonard Kip. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


THE RIPARIAN DECISION IN INTERIOR CALIFORNIA. 


California occupies a coast line along the 
Pacific ocean which, if it were applied to 
the Atlantic, commencing at the northern 
point of the Florida coast, would stretch as 
This 


great range of latitude accounts in large part 


far northward as New Hampshire. 


for that diversity of climate which is a re- 
markable characteristic of the State. This 
characteristic is intensified by the two nota- 
ble circumstances that the giant range of the 
Sierras isolates almost the entire State from 
the climatic influence of the continent, and 
that the Coast Range performs in part the 
same office as to thatofthe ocean. So faras 
irrigation is concerned, the northern and coast 

unties of the State need not be considered ; 
as the former have an abundance of mois- 
ture from the clouds, the latter from the 
cean. ‘The broad eastern boundary line, 
surmoynted by the lofty Sierras, is relegated 
y Nature exclusively to those industries 

hich are concerned with metals, timber, 
nd live-stock. 
vithdraws not less than 40,000 square miles 


This region of the State 


VoL. 1X.—10. 


from the problem under consideration. The 
counties generally called Southern Califor- 
nia, although they are closely interested in 
the matter of irrigation, have features so dif- 
ferent from those of the great valley of the 
State that they must be separately treated. 

These eliminations leave for consideration 
only interior California—the magnificent 
plateau valley of the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin. This great plain, about four 
hundred and fifty miles long by about forty 
wide, when considered as to its extent, pro- 
ductive capacity, location, resources, cli- 
mate, and other characteristics valued by civ- 
ilized man, has probably not its equal upon 
earth. Its wholly alluvial soil has a depth 
many feet in excess of the requirements of 
plant life. ‘Though seemingly level to the 
eye it has an inclination of more than five 
feet to the mile towards the water courses 
which naturally drain its surface ; so that 
while its topography insures accessibility of 
water for irrigation to its highest parts, it also 
furnishes ample facility for the drainage of 
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its lowest depressions. While the States 
similarly located as to latitude on the Atlan- 
tic border have the moisture owed them by 
the elements equally distributed over their 
surface throughout half the year in the form 
of rain, thoughout the other half in that of 
snow, on this great plain nature bestows the 
greater part of the moisture due it in the 
form of snow, and collecting it within the 
vast area of the uninhabitable Sierras piles it 
up to be dissolved by the sun when water 
shall be needed for the uses ‘Of the inhabi- 
tants. And the nature of the river beds of this 
plain are admirably fitted to perform the pe- 
culiar service required of them. Instead of 
the rocky bottoms of Eastern rivers, which 
favor the quick escape of superabundant 
waters from land to sea, the rivers that feed 
the great San Joaquin have beds of absorb- 
ing sand, which detain the well-gauged 
waters of the State and prevent their too 
rapid flow to the ocean. If a dam be con- 
structed across any of these rivers and the 
water be thereby so efficiently held that one 
may cross the bed of the stream dry-shod 
below the dam, there will nevertheless be a 
stream of water flowing in the channel a few 
miles below. If the geological formation of 
the great interior valley of California were 
similar to that of the irrigable valleys of 
Chili, the water of our natural channels 
would be wholly inadequate to the needs of 
its inhabitants. ‘*‘ The great interior valley 
of California is not a dry country in the 
sense in which other rainless countries are 
dry. That is to say, it is not the kind of a 
country in which the residents are obliged 
to resort to the banks of streams to obtain 
water for domestic use and for watering their 
cattle. The great wealth of southern Cali- 
fornia and interior California does not con- 
sist in the water of these streams ; it consists 
in the exhaustless ocean of pure water un- 
der the surface, which water is easily acces- 
sible to the simplest and « heapest mechani- 
cal appliances for raising it. If it were not 


for that inexhaustible ocean of water under 


the surface, the streams upon it would 
be wholly inadequate either to irrigate the 
land or to water the stock.” 

Although this valley is only one-tenth 
part of the area of the State, it is still as large as 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island combined, and it is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that there is not a waste 
acre in it. In lieu of a description of it, to 
show why it is destined to support a popula- 
tion of not less than five millions of pros- 
perous inhabitants, I will merely quote 
here my own summing up of its advantages as 
presented on a former occasion : 

THE MOST IMPORTANT VALUE OF IRRIGATION, 


But from the farmer’s point of view the greatest 
value of irrigation to our country is not that it be- 
stows upon it its capacity, its great capacity, for the 
profitable production of raisins, or oranges, or 
wines, or nuts, or fruits for canning, or for any 
single product ; it consists in the fact that the com- 
bination of soil and climate is such that with irri- 
gation every ten acres of the vast plain will support 


a family in affluence and without that fear of 


famine which constantly threatens other irrigated 
countries, like Egypt and India. In a country 
where there are no rocks nor stumps to impede the 
progress of the plow; where there is not a single 
square foot of waste land; where all the soil is 
alluvial; where the farmer may determine at what 
moment it shall commence to rain and at what 
moment it shall cease; where he may cause it to 
rain upon his cabbage bed and prevent it from 
raining on his adjoining potato patch ; where he 
can gather two crops of potatoes aud other vegeta- 
bles from the same spot of ground each year ; 
where he may cut four crops of clover hay as high 
as his waist vear after vear without re-sowing; 
where a single acre will support a cow twelve 
months in the year; where trees and vines bear 
fruit the second year; where vines produce two 
crops of grapes each season; where $250 will 
build a house habitable all the year round, and 
which a woman’s taste and hands may beautify 
into a lovely home; where roses may be picked in 
the open air twelve months in the year; where the 
opportunities for drainage consist of a fall of five 
feet to the mile; where vegetation, when it dies, 
cures but does not decay ; where there is no winter 
and no cyclone; where the nights are cool even in 
the heat of summer; where even consumptives 
and asthmatics find repose and strength ;—there in 
the great valley of the interior in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and in our foothills, how can it come with- 
in the scope of possibility that an intelligent, in- 
dustrious family can live there and be poor? 


The ten rivers that constitute the water 
system of the southern half of interior Cali- 
fornia, or the San Joaquin Valley, are so 


similar in their physical characteristics that 
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any one of them may be regarded as a fair 
example of the others. Of these, King’s 
River may be properly selected for the pur- 
pose of giving a concrete character to this 
discussion, as the principal practical results 
in the way of small-scale, or intensive, or 
homestead farming, have been achieved by 
the aid of its waters. Twenty-one large irri- 


gating canals draw water from this river. 


Seemingly, any one of the half dozen larger of 


these canals has sufficient capacity to ac- 
commodate all the water contained by the 
river after the available snows of the con- 
tributory Sierras have disappeared for the 
season. But during the season of proper 
irrigation, that is when it is in accordance 
with the operations of nature that the roots 
of plants should be stimulated by the dis- 
solving power of water, not only are all these 
canals supplied to their utmost capacity, but 
large volumes of water necessarily run to 
waste or subserve natural purposes less dis- 
cernible than artificial ones, like irrigation. 

Of these twenty canals only one is operat- 
ed fora public purpose. The Fresno Canal 
and Irrigation Company is a corporation that 
deals with the general public ; selling water 
rights which represent Ave rata shares of the 
corporation’s original appropriation, and the 
right of way for water through the company’s 
canal from the river to the distributing ditch- 
es of private parties. The remaining twenty 
canals are operated only for a private pur- 
pose. The history of any one of them epit- 
mizes the history of all. Of these the 
King’s River and Fresno Canal Company is 


corporation which was organized fourteen 


years ago by about twenty farmers to divert 


vater from King’s River, under the water 


aws of the State, for the irrigation of their 
wn farms. These farmers constructed 
twenty miles of canal by means of their own 
horses, scrapers, picks, and shovels. They 
sold pro rata shares of stock in the corpora- 
tion to non-resident land owners to obtain 
funds for the purchase of lumber for head- 


gates and flumes, and to employ skilled 
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labor for engineering and construction. The 
annual charge for water actually used for 
irrigation is measured by the annual ex- 
pense incurred for actual labor employed to 
keep the canal in repair and to distribute 
Thus there are neither assess- 


the water. 


ments dividends; and _ non-resident 
land owners have no motive for becoming 
stock-holders until they are ready to irrigate 


their lands, unless they see fit to take a 


nor 


public-spirited interest in the Canal Com- 
pany for the purpose of enhancing the value 
of their lands. On no account will this 
company speculate in water by selling it or 
It was not 


but 


engaging to deliver it for profit. 
organized for a speculative purpose, 
solely to furnish its stock-holders with water 
for irrigation. Very many homesteads have 
been built up out of the arid desert under 
the stimulus of this one of the many similar 
noble enterprises of the San Joaquin Valley ; 
but each builder of a homestead becomes a 
stock-holder in the corporation in propor- 
tion to the land he owns, many of them 
owning only twenty acres each. 

During the thirty-six years of its existence 
as a State, Caiifornia has enacted more than 
forty sections of law concerning the use of 
the waters of her rivers. Without a single 
exception, every one of these sections was 
founded upon appropriation principles. Not 
a single section of law was ever enacted by a 
California Legislature which recognized, or 
even referred to, English riparian rights. 
Some years ago a commission was appointed 
to collect, arrange, and classify the hetero- 
geneous mass of laws enacted at the various 
sessions of the legislature. This Code Com- 
mission collected the forty-odd water laws 
of the State, classified them, and condensed 
them into twelve sections, as follows: 

Sec. 1410. The right to the use of run- 
ning water flowing in a river or stream, may 
be ac quired by appropriation. 


The appropriation must be 


Sec. 1411. 
for some useful purpose, and when the ap- 


propriator or his successor in interest ceases 
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to use it for such a purpose the right ceases.' 


Sec. 1412. The person entitled to the 


use may change the place of diversion, if 


others are not injured by such change, and 
may extend the ditch, flume, pipe, or aque- 
duct by which the diversion is made to places 
beyond that where the first use was made. 
Sec. 1413. The water appropriated may 
be turned into the channel of another stream 
and mingled with its water, and then re- 
claimed: but in reclaiming it, the water al- 
ready appropriated by another must not be 
diminished. 
1414. 
the one first in time is first in right. 


Sec. As between appropriators, 


Sec. 1415. <A person desiring to appro- 
priate water must post a notice in writing, in 
a conspicuous place at the point of intended 
diversion, stating therein: 

1. That he claims the water there flow- 
ing to the extent of [giving the number] 
inches, measured under a 4-inch pressure. 

2. The purposes for which he claims it, 
and the place of intended use. 

3. The means by which he intends to 
divert it, and the size of the ditch, flume, 
pipe, or aqueduct in which he intends to 
direct it. 

A copy of the notice must, within ten days 
after it is posted, be recorded in the office 
of the recorder of the county in which it is 
posted. 

Sec. 1416. Within sixty days after the 
notice is posted, the claimant must com- 
mence the excavation or construction of the 
works in which he intends to divert the 
water and must prosecute the work diligent- 
ly and uninterruptedly to completion, un- 
less temporarily interrupted by snow or rain. 

Sec. 1417. By ‘completion’ is meant 
conducting the waters to the place of intend- 
ed use. 

Sec. 1418. By compliance with theabove 
rules the claimant’s right to the use of the 
water relates back to the time the notice was 
posted. 


1 The writer is responsible for the italics in this and suc- 
ceeding quotations, except where otherwise stated 
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Sec. 1419. A failure to comply with such 
rules deprives the claimant of the right to 
the use of the water as against a subsequent 
claimant who complies therewith. 

Sec. 1420. Persons who have heretofore 
claimed the right to water, and who have not 
constructed works in which to divert it, and 
who have not diverted nor applied it to some 
useful purpose, must, after this title takes 
effect, and within twenty days thereafter, 
proceed as in this title provided, or their 
right ceases, 

Sec. 1421. The Recorder of each county 
must keep a book, in which he must record 
the notices provided for in this title. 

There is another section which will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

This law the wisdom, 


expresses prac- 


tical common-sense, and sense of jus- 


tice of the people of California. Under 
that falls 


clouds and results from the melting snows, 


this law the water from the 
belongs to the State after it has found its 
way into its natural channels: the State ded- 
icates the use of its waters to the people only 
for beneficial purposes: the people may use 
the water under restrictions of law. Under 
this law monopoly is impossible: No man or 
corporation can ever acquire the ownership 
Under this 


law all the mining, milling, and irrigation of 


of any of the water of the State. 


the State has been carried on; thousands of 
miles of canal have been contructed ; thous- 
ands of happy homes have been established ; 
many towns have grown up; and hundreds of 
millions of capital have been created and in- 


vested. Under this law thousands of able 


and learned lawyers have received millions 


in fees for transacting hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of business during the en- 
tire life of the State. Suddenly, four 
out of seven lawyers on the Supreme Bench 
ascertained that the sovereign State of Cali- 
fornia had no right to dispose of the waters 
of the State; that the water, which is pro- 
duced by the forces of nature, and which is 


e 


necessary to the life of the State, belongs, 
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not to the sovereign State nor to the people 
for their use, but to the few land owners 
whose land happens to touch the streams; 
that all the lawyers of California were ignor- 
ant of the law; that all the water business 
transacted by them during more than a gener- 
ation was wrong; that all the mining, mill- 
ing, irrigation, and other industries depen- 
dent upon them must cease; and that no 
water must be diverted from any stream in 
California at any time, nor under any cir- 
cumstances, until the money value thereof 
has first been paid into Court for the benefit 
of the river-bank land owners—or as com- 
monly designated, riparian owners. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the 
Supreme Court decision which has given rise 
to the present agitation, I feel impelled to 
express the fear that the Bar will regard it as 
presumption in a layman to criticize the 
opinions of the highest tribunal in the State. 
Having the highest admiration for the intel- 
ligence, ability, and learning of the great 
mass of our lawyers, and entertaining the 
greatest respect for their undoubted high 
moral character as a body, and, moreover, 
counting among them a great many personal 
friends to whom I am under substantial ob- 
ligations for valuable information, I enter 
upon this discussion with reluctance ; and 
[ desire to forestall any charge against me 
of a want of respect for so honorable an in- 
Where- 
fore I call attention to the fact that the task 


stitution as the Bar of the State. 
upon which I am about to enter is in the 
nature, not of a criticism, but of an animad- 
version. I freely acknowledge my inability 
to criticize, but stoutly claim that Iam abun- 
dantly competent to growl. And there are 
reasons why, in a republic, an ordinary cit- 
izen may, without incurring reproach for 
Un- 


our government, sovereignty, with all 


audacity, assume to interpret the law. 
der 
and 
The 


law is merely the will of the people, ex- 


its attributes of goodness, wisdom, 


power, resides wholly in the people. 


pressed by the majority at the polls and crys- 
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tallized by their representatives in the legis- 
The highest function of the judge 
is merely to determine and declare the real 


lature. 


will of the people as expressed in their legis- 
lative enactments. The highest wisdom of 
a judge can be exercised only in correctly 
simulating the wisdom and equity of the 
When- 


ever a citizen or an institution becomes so 


people as resident in the majority. 


superhumanly good and so supernaturally 
wise as to overshadow the average goodness 
and wisdom of the people, then the public 
good will be best subserved by shooting that 
citizen or demolishing that institution. It 
follows therefore that no tribunal can be 
greater than the people and that an average 
lawyer cannot assume to understand a given 
law more clearly than may an average citi- 
zen ; and the opinion of a lawyer, as such, 
on a point of law outside of a court-room is 
without value. Indeed the lawyer needs to 
divest himself of his professional habit of 
mind in ordersto raise himself to the single- 
which characterizes him as a 
the 


legal profession render it indispensably ne- 


mindedness 
citizen. The business exigencies of 
cessary that the lawyer be competent to 
promptly straddle any question and cogently 
argue in favor of both sides of it. He must 


then be able to dexterously reverse his 
straddle, and, with a plausibility equal to 
his former cogency, argue against his former 
arguments. If he cannot do this he is no 
lawyer. Wherefore, again, if a dozen law- 
yers of ability and learning advocate a given 
side in the discussion of any of the fol- 
lowing points of law, it will be exceed- 
ingly easy to find a dozen other lawyers of 
equal ability and learning to advocate the 
reverse of that side. 
STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 

Lux, the plaintiff, claimed that his land 
is riparian in character, and therefore en- 
titled to the benefit of the English ripar- 
ian law. 

Haggin, the defendant, whose land is 


undoubtedly riparian in character claimed 
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certain water, but under the law of the 
State. 

The lower court decided that the land of 
Lux is not riparian in character, and that 
therefore the question of the existence of 
English riparian law in this State cut no 
figure in the case. 

The plaintiff appealed to the Supreme 
Court on the ground that the lower court 
erred in rejecting certain testimony which it 
was claimed would have established the 
riparian character of his land. 

The Supreme Court sent the case back to 


be retried in the lower court with the re- 


jected evidence admitted : but nevertheless 


went on to express an opinion as to the 
existence of the English riparian law in 
California, although it may occur that the 
lower court will again pronounce as before. 

The the 
merely to announce to the people of the 
State the 
Court as now constituted will be if such a 


effect of decision therefore is 


what decision of the Supreme 
case shall ever come betore it. 

It is the purpose of this paper to endeavor 
to show : first, that the decision is contrary 
to the spirit of our form of government, and 
that, in rendering it, the majority of the 
Supreme Court failed in its duty to the 
State ; and second, that at least interior 
California cannot live under its operation. 

The will of the people is the law of the 
State. Besides the laws of nature the popu- 
lar will is restricted only by the Federal con- 
stitution and laws. 

The Supreme Court of California was es- 
tablished by the people solely for their own 
benefit. Its most evident duty is to deter- 
mine the will of the people as expressed in 
their laws, and to apply it to specific cases in 
litigation. It is the plain duty of the ju- 
dicial arm of the Government to so interpret 
the enactments of the coordinative legislative 
arm as to truly express their evident inten- 
tion: and it is positively criminal for a judge 
to so interpret a section of law as to defeat 
Whether the duty is ex- 


that intention. 
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plicitly laid down or implicitly imposed, it 
sometimes comes within the purview of the 
Court to decide as to whether or not, in con- 
troverted cases, the popular will conflicts 
with Federal law. In all such cases it is the 
evident duty of the Court to accord to the 
people the benefit of every doubt in their 
favor. It is in accordance with common 
sense that a tribunal created by a sovereign 
people for their sole welfare should seek to 
claim for them the largest liberty rather than 
to enact towards its creator the part of a 
tyrant by abridging that liberty. 

In this decision the Supreme Court has 
ruthlessly set aside the entire water law of 
the State as being in contravention of Feder- 
al law; in the face of the fact that only the 
smallest possible majority was inclined to 
that view, while the largest possible minor- 
ity of the Court held that the State law was 
This fact 
is equivalent to at least a very grave doubt 


in harmony with the Federal law. 


that the people’s will was in contravention 
of Federal law; and the State was entitled 
to the benefit of that doubt. This claim on 
behalf ot the people demands that no mere 
majority of one judicial mind shall do so 
audacious a thing as to restrict the sovereign 
will. Why is the Court composed of seven 
judicial minds? Not specially to enable it 
to work in departments, for there were judges 
There 


are seven judges because seven minds are 


when all causes were heard in bank. 


more likely to interpret correctly the laws of 
the State, and to approximate that degree of 
justice which resides in the majority of the 
people than would be probable to a single 
mind. Ina matter of so overpowering con- 
sequence as the right of a sovereign people to 
be governed by laws of their own enact- 
ment it is reasonable to demand that the 
Supreme Court shall be unanimous in opin- 
ion in order to justify it in so tremendous 
an exercise of authority as to restrict the 
That the 


smallest possible majority of the Court should 


liberties and power of the people. 


dare to doa thing of so transcendent import- 
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ance, is indicative of a flippancy wholly at 
variance with the dignity proper to judges of 
a Supreme Court. 

The following quotations are not the only 
parts, and perhaps not even the most suit- 
able parts, of the decision to illustrate the 
points under discussion, but they will com- 
mend themselves to the reader as being more 
than merely sufficient to sustain the forego- 
ing charges. 

The subject may be best introduced by 
the 
Judge Brundage, ex-Superior Judge of Kern 


quoting from luminous decision of 
County, from which the appeal in this case 
was taken. ‘‘ The United States and the 
State had the whole title. 


in California a great comprehensive system 


At an early day 


was inaugurated, a policy expressed and 
sanctioned by governmental action, by which 
the State and its people repudiated the doc- 
trine of riparian law, and established the 
doctrine of prior appropriation for beneficial 
uses. This system and policy has been con- 


firmed by Congress and by the Federal 


courts. Clearly, the Act of Congress of 
1886 was simply a declaration that since the 
State of California had declared and main- 
tained that she would have the law of appro- 
priation, and not the law of riparian rights, 
the United States would also adopt this law 
of appropriation as to her lands in California, 
and would ratify it and make it the law of 
the government land.” Next, quoting a 
certain case, Judge Brundage goes on to say, 
‘* The Supreme Court of the United States 
replied in effect that the United States, by 
its acquiescence in this customary law of ap- 
propriation established by the State and its 
people Aad substituted the law of appropria- 
tion for the law of riparian rights upon the 
public lands in California. ” 

In the face of this clear exposition of the 
fact that the California Appropriation Law, 
as willed by the people and enacted by their 
legislature, was not only not in contraven- 
tion of Federal law, but was actually in full 
accord with it, the smallest possible major- 
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of 


follows: 


ity our Supreme Court decided as 

‘*A grant of public land of the United 
States carries with it the common law rights 
to an innavigable stream thereon.” ‘* We 
think the Act of April, 1850, (adopt- 
ing the Common Law,) should now be held 


to have operated a transfer or surrender to 


all riparian proprietors of the property of 


the State, if she ever had any, in innaviga- 
ble 


‘*The statement that the grantee acquires 


streams and the soils below them.” 


from the United States common law rights 
the the land 
granted disputed.” 


in waters flowing through 


has never been 
‘* California was admitted into the Union 
the conditions that the State 


should never interfere wth the primary dis- 


. With 


posal of the public lands within its limits. 
Would not a State law which, in advance of 
the grant, should attempt to take from the 
grantee the flow of the stream...... sought 
to be conveyed by the United States, and 
confer the waters on one who had acquired 
no right to them from the United States, be 
an interference with the primary disposal of 
the public lands ?” 
of occupants of portions of the public lands 


‘* The possessory rights 
or of waters thereon are protected by 


common law.” ‘* Neither a grantee of the 
United 


tection 


States 
Sec. 


nor....need rely for pro- 
Such 
protected by constitutional principles.” 


on 1422. persons are 


This tribunal should be sufficiently in 
sympathy with the people who erected it, 
to accord to them the benefit of the doubt 
raised by the fact that the lower court was 
so decidedly of the opinion that their will 
was fully in line with the laws of the general 
government. But lest it be claimed that a 
doubt of this nature, to have effect upon 
the Supreme Court, should be raised by 
authorities of a dignity equal to or greater 
than that of its own, I will cite the opin- 
ions of the greatest possible minority of the 
Supreme Court itself, and also those of the 
States. I 


Supreme Court of the United 
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take the latter from the decision of Judge 
Brundage. 

As against the preceding opinions of the 
majority, the minority, through Judge 
Ross, -—** As I 
in the judgment of 


unable to con- 
the 


in the reasons given in support of it, I 
think it proper, in view of the great impor- 


say am 


cur Court, or 


involved, to 
In effect, 


the conclusion reached by the majority is 


tance of the main question 
state the grounds of my dissent. 


that the grantee of any legal subdivision of 
the public lands of the United States or of 
the State, through or along which a stream 
of water flows, is lawfully entitled 

have the water continue to flow in its natural 
channel undiminished in quantity and unaf- 
fected in quality. In other words, that as 
against such grantee there can be no such 
of any of the 
water of such stream as will reduce the nat- 
**Although 


subsequent appropriation 
ural flow in quantity 

numerous contests with water 
have arisen and been adjudicated by the 
Supreme Court of this State and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, neither 
Court has heretofore been called upon to 
decide the precise question now at issue. 
But the principle which in my opinion should 
control its determination, has been uniformly 
held by both tribunals.” 
tion and use was first sanctioned by cus- 


respect to 


** Such appropria- 


tom, next by the decisions of the Courts, 
and finally dy /egtslative action on the part of 
the United States as the State.” 
‘In protecting, therefore, the rights of the 
the public 


as well 


appropriators of water upon 
lands of the State and of the United States, 
no wrong is done tothe purchasers of either 
government.” ‘* That such appropriations 
have been made from the earliest times rec- 
by the Supreme 


‘*Chief 


‘The 


ognized and _ sanctioned 
Court of the State is equaliy true.” 
Justice Murray used this language : 


right to appropriate the waters of this State 


for mining and other purposes, has been 
too long settled, to admit of any doubt or 
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discussion at this time.’” 

Federal government, first by its silent ac- 
quiescence, and afterwards dy express stat- 
utory enactment, assented to this departure 
from the principles of the Common Law 
with respect to the waters upon the public 
lands in California.”” ‘* The Common Law 
doctrine of riparian rights being wholly in- 
consistent with and antagonistic to that of 
appropriation, it necessarily follows that when 
the Federa/ and State governments assented 
to, recognized, and confirmed, with respect 
to the waters upon the public lands, the 
doctrine of appropriation, ‘ey in effect de- 
clared that that of riparian rights did not 
apply.” 


Government, which owned both the 


‘*No valid reason exists why the 
land 
and the water, could not do this.” ‘* 
as both the Federa/ and State Governments, 
in the exercise of a policy eminently wise 
and just, substituted the doctrine of appro- 
priation for the riparian doctrine . 
the 
“_ 
court 


And following is the language of 
United States Supreme Court itself : 
is the doctrine of this 


and the rights 


established 


of persons who had constructed canals to 
be used for agricultural irrigation, in the 
region where such artificial use of water was 
an absolute necessity, are rights which the 
government had by its conduct recognized 
and encouraged and was bound to protect be- 
We 
are of the opinion that the section of the Act 
which we have quoted, was rather a volun- 


fore the passage of the Act of 1866. 


tary recognition of a preexisting right of pos- 
session, constituting a valid claim to its con- 
tinued use.” 

In another case the United States Su- 
preme Court said: ‘‘ The doctrine of the 
Common Law, respecting the rights of ripa- 
rian owners, was not considered as appli- 
cable.” 

The foregoing opinions and statements of 
fact must be regarded as more than sufficient 
to establish a doubt of the greatest magni- 
tude and of the gravest importance as to 
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whether or not the law of the State runs 


counter to the law of the general govern- 
ment. That a bare majority of one judi- 
cial mind out of seven, should dare to deny 
to the sovereign State of California the ben- 
efit of that doubt in her favor, manifests an 
audacity that may well rouse the apprehen- 
sions of the people as to the dangerous de- 
gree of the power with which they have in- 
vested their 
point to the 


ultimate tribunal; and may 
necessity of transferring from 
the court to the polls the determination of 
all principles that underlie legislative enact- 
ments and which might by right be ex- 
pressed in the constitution. 

But this act of the four judges is surpassed 
by the remarkable interpretation they have 
placed upon the water-law of the State. 

The foregoing twelve sections of the ap- 
propriation law contain the entire law on 
the subject as willed by the people and ex- 
pressed by the legislature. There is an- 
other section however, Sec. 1422, the inter- 
esting history of which should be here given 
After the Code Commission had condensed 
the forty-odd water-laws of the State into the 
above mentioned twelve sections, one of the 
commissioners proposed to add a section- 
the now famous one so curiously interpreted 
by the Supreme Court. This section re- 
cites that ‘‘ the rights of riparian proprietors 
are not affected by the provisions of this 
title.” The 
evidence that this section was merely an in- 


law itself furnishes internal 
cidental afterthought of one of the commis- 
sioners ; a vexatious example of that re- 
dundant verbiage which has long disgraced 
the profession of the law. The preceding 
section, 1421, winds up the substance of the 
law by providing for the recording of the ap- 
plications under it. When the legislature 
adopted the code as a matter of form to legal- 
ize it, the circumstances of the case show that 
it was intended to merely reénact as a whole 
only those laws that had formerly been separ- 
deliberation. 
It had 


ately enacted after mature 


Sec. 1422 was not among those laws. 
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never been presented to nor discussed in the 
legislature. It became attached to the law 
only as a fly leaf is attached to a book, be- 
the the author, 
places it there. Still, having accidentally be- 


cause book-binder, not 
come a part of the law it must be respected 
assuch. There are at least four interpreta- 
tions which may be placed upon this section. 
The first interpretation is that the section is 
Under 


this interpretation, from the time the section 


wholly redundant and inapplicable. 


was unknowingly adopted by the legislature 
until this Supreme Court took it under con- 
sideration, it was in what the president 
would call ‘‘a condition of innocuous des- 
uetude.” ‘The second interpretation is that 
the rights referred to are such as accrued 
The third, 
that the rights referred to mean American 


under the treaty with Mexico. 


riparian rights; that is, that the riparian 
owner owns to the middle of the bed of the 
river ; that he has the exclusive right to the 
use of the river bank, for cultivation or any 
other purpose, when the water recedes from 
it; that he has the exclusive right to the use 
of the timber, bushes, berries, grass, or other 
The 


fourth, that the rights referred to mean £ag- 


natural product of the river bank. 


dish riparian rights. 

The lawyers tell us that it is in accord- 
ance with legal practice to apply to a given 
section of a law that interpretation, if it be 
susceptible of more than one, which will 
lend the greatest force to the whole law, or 
to the greater part thereof. This maxim is 
plainly in consonance with common sense. 
But the four riparian judges, instead of ap- 
plying to Section 1422 the first interpreta- 
tion, which would at least have allowed the 
law to exist; or the second, or the third, 
which would have lent force to parts of the 
law, actually applied to it the fourth inter- 
pretation, which wholly destroyed the law. 
Concerning this most extraordinary inter- 
‘¢ The 


struction claimed by appellants, and, in the 


pretation, Judge Ross says: con- 


prevailing opinion, given of this last section, 
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in effect wipes out all the provisions of the 


rule.” ‘*This ts reversing the established 
title of construction.” 

The first twelve sections of the law con- 
stitute the whole of it. The legislative 
mind wound up and concluded its work on 
the subject of water, when it provided a 
book in which to record transactions under 
the completed law. This it did in Sec. 
1421. But Sec. 


work of announcing principles concerning 


1422 goes back to the 


the distribution of water; as a man who has 
finished his dinner and laid away his nap- 


Although the 


kin recommences on soup. 


section is intended to be of the essence of 
the law, nevertheless it is merely subsidiary 
to it and can be properly interpreted to af- 
fect its provisions only where found applica- 
This section would have had no exist- 
the other 


been first enacted. 


ble. 
ence if twelve sections had not 
‘To apply to this barely 
supplementary section an_ interpretation 
which wipes out the whole law and sets up 
the destroying principle itself in place of 
that law, is a murderous act. 

Suppose I had a stock ranch of which 
the writer of this decision was superintend- 
ent. I write to him a letter containing 
twelve specific instructions concerning the 
building of a barn on a certain piece of my 
land, and to the letter append my name. 
A postscript added by some one else, reads: 
*«Don’t let the building of this barn inter- 
fere with the pen:” meaning the calf-pen, a 
The 


superintendent disregards the twelve direc- 


fixture found on every stock ranch. 


tions concerning the building of the barn, 
but concentrates his mind upon the post- 
script. He interprets the word fer to mean, 
not calf-pen, but hog-pen. There being no 
hog-pen on my stock ranch nor on those of 
my neighbors, he goes over into the next 
county, buys a hog-pen from a hog-ranch 
and moves and sets it up in place of the 
barn he was ordered to build. 

The legislature enacts an appropriation 


law comprised in twelve sections explicit- 
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ly providing for the appropriation of the 


water of our streams. This law is signed 


by the Governor. The Code commission- 
ers add a postscript, which reads:—‘*‘ Don’t 
let this appropriation law interfere with ri- 
parian rights: ” meaning American riparian 
rights, the only kind of rights that can exist 
on American soil. ‘The judge disregards the 
twelve sections of law providing for appro- 
priation, but concentrates his mind upon the 
postscript of the Commissioner, Sec. 1422. 
He interprets the word 7#fartan to mean not 
American riparian, but English riparian. 
There being no English rights in California, 
nor in any of our neighboring States, this 
judge crosses the continent and the ocean 
and finding in England what he should ex- 
pect to find in England only, English ripa- 
rian rights, transfers them to California and 
sets them up as the law of the land in place 
of the appropriation law, which he has twelve 
explicit directions to establish. 

California has successfully managed her 


riparian matters during the whole time of 
She has had the 


her existence as a State. 
aid of the ablest and best informed lawyers 
in the country in this work. Thousands of 
the most intelligent and learned lawyers have 
transacted this great business in legislative 
halls; on judicial benches; in committees; 
on commissions; at the bar; and in the law- 
office. When four lawyers on the Supreme 
Bench decide that all this vast product of 
the highest intelligence is wrong, it should 
be no very difficult matter to show that the 
decision is untenable, and that it must be 
reversed by a change in the incumbency of 
the Court. 

The decision takes from the State all the 
water of its streams and gives it as absolute 
private property to the few land owners whose 
lands happen to border on the streams. This 
seems too monstrous for belief and the cur- 
rent opinion is that the Court has merely de- 
cided that a river-bank land owner is entitled 
to only what water he needs for use; that all 


surplus water may be diverted by appropria- 
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tion; and that condemnation of riparian 
rights means that the river-bank land owner 
is to be paid only for the water which he 
would use if it were not diverted from him. 
The following quotations from the decision 
will show that these reasonable opinions have 
no foundation, but that on the contrary 
the Court has actually committed the pre- 


posterous folly of taking from the people the 


water of their streams and making it the ab- 


solute private property of the river-bank 
land owners. 

‘*The owners of land by or through 
which a water course naturally flows have a 
right of properties in the waters of the 
stream.” ‘‘ Every riparian proprietor has 
an equal right to the unimpeded flow in 
of water flowing in 
‘* The 


right to flowing water is now well settled to 


its natural course 


a natural stream over his land.” 
be a right incident to property in the land.” 
‘«Tt may be conveyed absolutely by grant.” 
‘* Every proprietor of lands on the banks of 
a river has naturally an equal right to the 
use of the water which flows in a stream ad- 
jacent to his land, as it was wont to run, 
without diminution or alteration.” 

‘« None of these dicta, when properly un- 
derstood, ought to be considered as author- 
ities that the first person who chooses to 
appropriate a natural stream to a useful 
purpose has a title against the owner of the 
land below, and may deprive him of the 
** We have the 
same authority for holding that a simple 


natural flow of the water.” 


grant of land conveys a right to have the 
water flowing over it continue so to flow, as 
we have for holding that it conveys a right 
to the trees and grasses growing on it, or to 
the itself.” 
which or between which there is a natural 


soil **Owners of lands upon 
water-course are entitled to the natural flow 
of the water in the channel and (also) to 
its use, etc.” 
water-course upon a man’s lands is therefore 


‘*Water flowing in a natural 


property in the highest sense of the term.” 


** Each successive riparian proprietor is 
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prima facie entitled to the unimpeded flow 
of the water in its natural course 
natural incident to his ownership of it.” 
‘The riparian owner’s property in the water 
of a stream may etc.” ‘* This Court has 
held that the property of a riparian owner én 
the waters flowing through his land 
“In this as in other cases of real property 
‘** By the common law the right 
of the riparian proprietor to the flow of the 
stream is inseparably annexed to the soil, 
and passes with it, not as an easement or 
appurtenance, but as part and parcel of it. 
Use does not create the right, and disuse 
The right 
natural and useful 
**It has al- 
ways been held that a grant of land car- 


does not destroy or suspend it. 
in each extends to the 
flow of all of the water 


ries with it the water flowing over the soil. A 
well-known maxim inculcates that land has 
** By the 


common law none but riparian owners can 


an indefinite extent upwards.” 


employ or suffer the employment of the 
water for any purpose.” 

Under the law of the people no person, 
natural or artificial, could by any possibility 
The 
wipes out the law of the people and forces 


acquire ownership of water. court 
upon the State the English riparian law, 
under which all the water is owned, as seen 
above, by a few persons. Under this new 
law, forced upon the State by a majority of 
one of a branch of the government which 
has not the law-making power relegated to 
it, suits have been brought by river-bank 
land owners, against irrigating farmers, not 
on the ground of damages claimed for in- 
juries sustained in deprivation of water, but 
for compensation demanded for property 
taken. 

The case of August Heilbrun ef a/., zs. 
the King’s River and Fresno Canal Company 
which has recently been appealed to the 
Supreme Court, fully illustrates the claims 
of the riparianists and shows how fully those 
claims are allowed by the Supreme Court 
decision, as understood by the Judge of the 
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lower court, who rendered his decision and 
issued his decree with the decision of the 
appellate tribunal before him. 

The principal riparian claimant in this 
case, Mr. Lillis, is a gentleman of superior 
intelligence, and is so thoroughly informed 
as to the ultimate aims and present demands 
of his associates in the riparian interest, that 
he represented them before the joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses of the legislature 
at the extra session. ‘This committee sat 
to hear the claimants of both sides, and the 
writer here reproduces from memory a part 
of the testimony of Mr. Lillis as elicited by 
the questioning of several members of the 
committee: 

Lillis. —Our rancho lies on both sides of 
King’s River and contains 63,000 acres, on 
which we keep 12,000 head of cattle. It 
take feet 
second to irrigate all our land. 


water 
At high 


much as 


would 300 cubic of per 
water King’s River contains as 
30,000 cubic feet of water per Sec ond. 
Committee.—If you had sufficient water 
set aside for all your land, would you not 
be willing to allow people to take the sur- 
plus water for irrigation ? 
Lillis.—I1 would not. 
The Court says all the 


If they want water 
they must buy it. 
water of the river belongs to me, and I in- 
tend to assert my rights. 

Committee.—Vhe Court says that you, as 
a riparian owner, have a right to a reason- 
able use of the water; what do you call a 
reasonable use ? 

Lillis. —All the water of the river. 

Committee.—If 300 feet of water is suf- 
ficient to irrigate all your land, how can you 
claim that the whole river of 30,000 cubic 
feet is only a reasonable use ? 

Lillis. —If 
feet of water I must resort to artificial irri- 
If the 


I am restricted to only 300 


gation, which is expensive. whole 
river flows in its natural channel the water 
will, at certain seasons, overflow some and 
seep into other partsof my land, and I save 


the expense of irrigating. 


. defendant, 
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Committee.—Does not a large quantity of 
water flow past your land and go to waste 
in Tulare Lake? 

Lillis.- 


Committee.—Do you claim that the water 


It does. 


which flows past your land does you any 
rood? 


Lillis. —] That 


Tulare Lake, and it is necessary to have a 


do. water runs into 
large stream of water running into the lake 
on account of the climate of that region. 


Committee.—Are you in position to en- 


force your claim to have surplus water run 


into the lake? 
Lillts.- 


the border of the lake. 


We are. We own some land on 

These preposterous claims of the riparian- 
ists are actually set forth in the complaint: 

‘That plaintiffs own certain described 
lands: own a large number of horned cattle 
and other live stock: said stock depend up- 
on the grass and herbage which grow upon 
said land: a large natural water-course, call- 
ed Kings’ River, has from time immemorial 
flowed and, but forthe wrongful acts of said 
would still continue to flow by 
and through said lands. 

‘*’That said King’s River has heretofore 
furnished and, but for the wrongful acts of 
would 


said defendant hereinafter specified, 


still continue to furnish the horned cattle 
and other live stock of plaintiffs a sufficient 
quantity of water to drink; that the waters of 
said King’s River have heretofore been ac- 
customed to overflow, irrigate, seep through, 
wet and moisten said lands, whereby the 
fertility of said lands was greatly increased 
and a large and valuable quantity of natural 
grass and herbuge was produced on said 
lands, with which the plaintiff’s live stock 

fed that the 


wrongful acts of said defendant the 


were and fattened; but for 


waters of 
said King’s River would still continue to over- 


seep through, wet and moisten 


z 


flow, irrigate, 
said lands and thereby increase the fertility 
thereof, and cause them to produce a large 


and valuable quantity of grass and herbage 
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upon which plaintiff's horned cattle and 
feed and 


other live stock could and: would 


fatten. 


‘¢ That the defendant has constructed a 


without the consent 
1 and still 


which 


large canal . and 


of the plaintiffs . has divert 


does divert a large quantity ol water 
of right ought to flow down to and through 


the said plaintiffs’ lands, and which would 


have overflowed, irrigated, and seeped 


} 


through and moistened said lands and in- 


creased their fertility and furnished water 


for the stock to drink that the diver- 


sion of said water by the defendant has de- 
prived said lands of the benefit of said water 


and many of plaintiffs’ live stock have 


become emaciated and died for want of 
said water to drink and for lack of the 
crass 


‘* Wherefore the pray judgment 


and 


AAA Or 
3,000.90 


against said de 
costs: that the court decree said dam to be 


a nuisance and that it be removed: that the 


court issue its permanent injunction, forever 
enjoining and restraining said defendants, its 


wents. . from diverting any water from 


the said King’s River . or interfering in 


any manner with the free flow of the water 


of said river in the channel thereof.’ 


[fo this complaint the defendant de- 


murred, ‘‘that while it alleges that the de- 
fendant is diverting a larg 


water from plaintiff's land, it does not show 


that......there is not enough left after 
such diversion to. satisfy all reasonable 
demands of plaintiff.” ‘*That it does not 


appear from said complaint why damages 


will not compensate plaintiff for loss suffered 
by reason of defendant’s diversion.’ 


} 


was overruled, and. the 


The demurrer 
answer, which is voluminous, sets forth in 
water is diverted under the 


United States : 


effect that the 
laws of the State and of the 
that for ten years before the diversion was 
made in accordance with 
the plaintiff were lying idle and waste, and 


been used upon them in any 


no water had 
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manner ; that the waters of King’s River 
rose upon and flowed through the lands of 
the government, and that the government 
had dedicated its waters to the public use ; 
that the use of the water by the defendant 
was open, notorious, continuous, exclusive, 
and adverse to the plaintiff for a period 
longer than five years; that the plaintiff 
knew of the expenditure of large means by 
the defendant in the the 
said canal, but set up no claim to warn said 


construction of 


defendant that such expenditure would be 


useless ; that defendant had no means of 


knowing that plaintiff claimed said water ; 
and denies damages suffered and all other 
allegations in complaint. 

On the trial it was shown by witness At- 
well, that even before water was diverted by 
canals, the river was dry in the dry season 
in years of drought ; that when the water 


is low in the river it does not seep into the 


land; that the effect of overflow on the 
land was to drown some of the cattle. 
Witness Neidfer said that the cattle had 


more feed to eat than water to drink ; that 


th died from drinking stagnant 


the cattle 
water in the pools; that the plaintiff might 
have cut paths to allow the cattle to reach 
several long, deep holes of good water. 
Witness Ashbrook testified that good water 
could be got anywhere there, by digging 
The 


this witness to an- 


wells from nine to twenty feet deep. 
not allow 
** If without pumping 


Court would 
swer the question: 
there was accessible upon the ranch plenty 
of good water, and the stock was dying for 
the want of it, would not a prudent man 
bring his stock to where the water was ?” 
Of course the question was irrelevant if the 
river belonged to the plaintiff. 
Remembering that the defendant Canal 
Company as above related, had built its canal 
fourteen years before, to obtain water for use 
and not for sale or speculation ; and that 
many homes had grown up under its opera- 
tion in all these years, and seeing that the 


lower court shows its disbelief in the claim 
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of the plaintiff that he has suffered heavy 
damages, to the amount of $35,000, by 
awarding him only $1,000, we get at the 
substance of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the judgment of the lower court as expressed 
in the finding : 

‘« That the maintenance of said dam. 
is in law a nuisance and that plaintiffs are 
entitled to have the same abated by the 
judgment of this court,” and in the deeree :~- 

‘*It is further ordered, adjudged, and de 
creed that said defendant be,and is here- 
by, commanded and required to forthwith 
remove from the channel of King’s River 
all dams and other obstructions which have 
been placed in said channel by said defend- 
ant or which are maintained therein for the 
benefit of said defendant, and to fill up the 
head of said ditch so that water cannot flow 
from said river into said ditch.” ‘‘It is 
further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that 
the said defendant, its agents, attorneys, 
servants, employees and all persons acting 
by its authority, or for its benefit, or as its 
tenants, be and they are hereby enjoined 
from maintaining in said river any dam or 
other obstruction and from diverting from 
said river any of the waters thereof.” 

Having taken the water away from those 
who use it and given it to those who have 
no use for it but only value it for sale, the 
Court proceeds to point out a way in which 
the irrigating farmers, from whom the water 
has been taken, may buy it from those to 
whom the court has adjudged it. If the 
Court gave this branch of its decision any 
thought at all, then does it exhibit the most 
amazing ignorance on the part of the Court 
concerning the practical details of the in- 
dustrial use of water. The decision 
‘The 
course naturally flows have a right of prop- 
‘* This 


Says. 


owners of land by whicha water 


erty in the waters of the stream.” 


property may be taken for a public use, 


being first made or 


** Water to supply farm- 


just compensation 


paid into court.” 
use.” 


ing neighborhoods is a_ public 
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Evidently the Court was of the opinion 
that all the farmers of irrigating districts 
buy water of corporations as the inhabitants 
of cities do. Of the twenty-one canal cor- 
porations which take water out of King’s 
River, twenty are farmers’ canals which are 
operated not for a public .but for a private 
use. How are these farmers to invoke the 
law of eminent domain? Suppose a given 
farming neighborhood to consist of twenty 
farmers, each owning one hundred and 
sixty acres of land, and all desiring to irri- 
gate. Suppose ten of these farmers to have 
sufficient means to buy water and construct 
a canal for their own use, but neither the 
capital nor the disposition to go into the 
business of buying water for sale. These 
suppositions, indeed, are in exact accord 
with the facts concerning the twenty canals 
above mentioned. If these ten farmers 
sought to organize a corporation to buy just 
water enough for themselves, and to con- 
struct a canal of just enough capacity to 
carry or.ly their own water, would the courts 
acknowledge their intention to be for a 
public use? Suppose these ten farmers 
were to dig the ditch of the supposed dimen- 
sions to carry the supposed quantity of 
water, and when the very first of the other 
ten farmers demanded to buy water he was 
told that the corporation of ten stockholders 
considered themselves the public; that they 
did not consider themselves bound to buy 
water for all the world; that they comprised 
a small corporation, with limited capital, 
were prepared to transact only a moderate 
business; could accommodate only the ten 
could not furnish water 
to a single other one of the public. Would 
not this be the strongest light in which these 
farmers And 


would not they be guilty of a false pretence ? 


stockholders; and 


could present their case ? 

Suppose ten men to organize a railroad 
corporation, themselves taking all the stock. 
Suppose they invoke the law of eminent 
domain and proceed to condemn a road 


through two hundred miles of land, from 
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the residence of the president to that of the 
secretary, the directors and remaining stock- 
holders living at various points along the 
line of the road. Suppose the road to be 
equipped with one engine and one car, and 
when the first would-be passenger presents 
himself to the man who officiates as con- 
ductor, brakeman, engineer, and fireman, 
and offers to pay his fare to the next sta- 
tion, he is told that the railroad corporation 
of ten stockholders consider themselves the 
consider them- 
selves bound to transact all the 


and freight traffic of the world; that they 


public; that they do not 


passenger 


comprise a small corporation; have limited 
capital and no credit; can not afford more 
accom- 


than one engine and one car; can 


modate only the ten stockholders of the 
carry a single 
Would 

And 


would not its condemnation of private prop- 


be denounced 


corporation; and can not 
other passenger or pound of fre ight. 
be a fraud? 


not this <« orp< ration 


erty for a public use and 
punished as such ? 
the 


Under the law of 


people, which the 
Court has annulled, a single farmer may dig 
a ditch and irrigate his farm: under the 
foreign law which the Court has imposed 
upon the people, only aggregated capital 
can command the water, and the farmer is 
compelled either to buy water of a specu- 
lator or to become himself a speculator. 
And to show that in the matter of what con- 
stitutes a technical ‘‘ public use,” the 
Court means to apply a rigid rule I quote 
again from the decision. (The words pwéd- 
/ic use are italicized in the decision itself to 
make it emphatic that no private use is to 
rhe of a 


running upon a man’s lands cannot be ap- 


be thought of): water stream 


propriated without his consent for a private 


use, nor can it be taken for a fudlic use 
without compensation.” he question 
what isa public use? is always a question 
of law. Deference will be paid to the legis- 
lative judgment but it will not be 


onclusive. ’ ‘In all such cases the object 
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coese is the public benefit.” ‘‘It would 
not be entirely safe to apply it with much 
liberality.” ‘* Private property may not be 
taken for objects which may merely tend to 
give an aspect of beauty, thrift, and comfort 
to the country, and thereby invite settle- 
ment, increase the value of lands, and grat- 
ify the public taste.” ‘* The reason of the 
case ..must be our guide in determin- 
ing what is and what is not a public use : 
and that only can be considered such when 
the government is supplying its own needs 
or is alike useful and needful for the 
**It is the rule 


government to provide.” 
that where there is any doubt whether the 
use to which the property is proposed to be 
devoted is of a public or private character, 
it is a matter to be determined by the legis- 
and the courts will not undertake 
To 


judgment, 


lature ; 
to disturb its judgment in that regard. 
this yielding to the legislative 
there is but one exception; that is when 
the property of the citizen is sought to be 
taken for a use in no sense public; or 

. where there is no foundation for a 
pretence that the public is to be benefited 
thereby.” ‘* Under the code no man, or 
set of men, can take another’s property for 
his or their own exclusive use. Whoever 
attempts to condemn the private right must 
be prepared to furnish every individual of 
the community or farming neighborhood to 
which he conducts it.” ‘* In proceedings 
brought to secure private property to public 
use, a pretense cannot be set up asa fact— 
a sham fora reality.” ‘‘In each case the 
question whether the use is a public use is 
a judicial question ; but the rule is that the 
courts hold it the 
legislature has declared it to be public, un- 


less it clearly appears that it is only private.” 


to be such whenever 


hese quotations are more than sufficient 
to show that the Court has wholly and com- 
pletely wiped out of existence every vestige 
of the right of the people to acquire water 
even by condemnation for irrigation, min- 


ing, or milling. They can do only one 
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thing, viz: condemn and pay for water to sell. 
Wherever the language of the Court seems 
to be less emphatic or more lenient as to 
what constitutes a pud/ic use it invariably 
has reference to only the one purpose of al- 
lowing condemnation of water for sale; and 
even in such cases it uses such cautious 
language as, ‘‘ We are not prepared to say 
that the supply of water to farming neigh- 
borhoods may not be for a public use. ” 

Although at this point I have only fairly 
begun the discussion of the decision as to 
its disastrous effects upon the irrigation, 
mining, and milling of the State I have 
nevertheless fully accomplished my declar- 
ed purpose; the last part of which was to 
show that at least interior California cannot 
live under it. It was no part of my purpose 
to attempt an exhaustive criticism of this 
very remarkable decision. Such a work 
would make a book four or five times as large 
as the long decision itself, and would be worth 
writing because it would furnish interesting 
reading. I will merely append a list of 
some of the difficulties which inevitably flow 
from the principles laid down by this de- 
cision and which will explain why irrigation 
under condemnation is practically impos- 
sible. 

The water of the streams being the pri- 
vate property of the river-bank land owners, 
all the owners on each river may unite and 
convey their title to a person or syndicate 
for a million, or ten millions of dollars. 
The water property could not then be con- 
demned for less than it cost. Or, the river- 
bank land owners might convey for one dol- 
lar the use of the water to a person or syn- 
dicate for ninety-nine years at a million dol- 
lars or more a year. There would then be 
no use in condemning the water itself, as 
the use of it would be in other hands for 
ninety-nine years. If the contract for the 
use could be condemned it could not justly 
be taken at less than what the grantee was 
bound to pay for it. 

If a canal corporation seek to condemn 





water for a public use it must invoke the law 
of eminent domain not only against the 
infra riparian owners but also against the 
supra riparian owners. For as J. DeBarth 
Shorb has shown, no title can ever mature as 
against them. ‘To divert water below them 
is not an adverse use or occupancy, and 
thus, if their title be not bought and paid 
for, they may divert the whole stream above 
a canal which has bought the rights of all 
the riparian owners below. 

As there are sixty-four riparian owners 
along the banks of King’s River, each canal 
company will have to bring sixty-four suits 
in condemnation; and as each riparian 
owner has a right to have the court consid- 
er his individual case, the proceeding will 
not be materially helped if all the defend- 
ants are joined in one complaint. It will 
take a long time to try sixty-four cases, and 
each case is appealable to the Supreme 
Court. Four years is a reasonable time 
to get a case through this Court, and some 
or all of the cases will be almost sure to be 
sent back to the lower court for re-trial and 
they will be again appealed. And all this 
in the case of each canal. 

If any attempt should be made to evade 
the delay caused by the dictum of the Court 
that ‘‘the money must first be paid into 
court” before water may be diverted, by 
enacting a new law providing for the use of 
the water pending the condemnation litiga- 
tion, such an attempt can be defeated in 
successive legislatures without the least 
trouble by any one wealthy man who will 
have nothing to do but to buy a few senators. 

As the Court says that each riparian 
owner is entitled to the flow of a@// the water 
it is neither impossible nor, in view of what 
has happened, improbable, that the full value 
of all the water of King’s River will have 
to be paid for sixty-four times. 

Under the law of the State, which the 
Court has annulled, it mattered not how 
much water a canal company specified in its 
claim, it could take only as much water 
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But under the law 


same 


as it actually used. 
of the Court, the 
pay for all it 
condition to furnish. 
the start pay for water it cannot and may 


company must 


desires to claim or be in 


It must therefore at 


never use; and the farmers who buy must 
pay in proportion to the capital invested by 
the water company. 

When water has been bought as property 
and paid for, the owners*may do as they 
please with it and will prevent any one from 
using their water, which may be running to 
waste. 

When a river changes its course, as Cali- 
fornia rivers do, a whole new crop of ripa- 
rian owners will spring up and must be 
settled with. 

When water has been bought as property, 
the owners are responsible for all damage it 
may do in time of flood. This idea would 
be preposterous anywhere except in the 


and now 


Supreme Court of California : 
while I am in a sort of lawyer-like frame of 
mind, into which I have been inducted by so 
much unaccustomed poring over legal lore, 
I will append, by way of adieu to the sub- 
ject, a legal form for future use in the pur- 
chase of water under condemnation for 
irrigation purposes : 

‘«THis indenture, 
the blank day etc., between Lucky River- 
Bank Land-Owner, Party of the first part, 
and Unlucky Poor Farmer, Party of the 
second part, witnesseth :— 

‘* That for and in consideration of certain 
millions of dollars in hand paid to the 
lucky party of the first part by the unlucky 


party of the second part; and for and in 


» on this 


entered int 


consideration of certain other extremely 
valuable considerations, covenants, agree- 
ments, contracts, compacts, bargains, stip- 


ulations and promises to be faithfully per- 


formed and complied with by the said 


party of the second part, 


unfortunate 


between the time of signing, sealing, 
acknowledging, and delivery of this instru- 


ment, and the time when Time shall be no 


Vou. LX.—11. 
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more ; and from all performance of and 


compliance e with the provisions of said in- 


Sstrument, it is expressly agreed by the 


parties hereto, that the happy party of the 
first part is free, quit, absolved, and clear 
party of the first 


forevermore; the said 


part, the Lucky Riparian Proprietor, does 
hereby contract, bargain, sell, remise, deed, 
quitclaim, give, bequeath, set over, relin- 
quish, and otherwise part with, and convey 
Poor Farmer, party of the 


unto the said 


his right, title, interest, 


Sec ond part, all 


claims, hopes, wishes, reasonable, unrea- 


and otherwise, in 


sonable, preposterous, 


accordance with a certain decision of the 
Supreme Court of California, rendered on 
the first day of Disaster, 1885, to and in, 
all and singular, the rights and privileges, 
aerial, fanciful, 


corporeal, incorporeal, 


phantasmagorial, and all other heredita- 


ments, ponderable, imponderable, diapha- 
nous, and visionary, thereunto belonging or 
in anywise appertaining: to have and to 
hold the said water together with the cer- 
tain undivided fvo rata share of the ten 
thousand square miles of water shed with 
its superincumbent snow, storm generators, 
forces 


A 


sunshine, and other appliances and 
} 
t 


of Nature thereunto belonging or in any 
wise appertaining. 

‘* And the unfortunate farmer, party of the 
second part, hereby agrees, covenants, con- 
tracts, promises, and is firmly bound, to 
take full charge of all the said water, water- 
shed, snow, elements, and forces of nature 
and other properties hereby conveyed to 
him, and will fully control said elements 
and torces to the end that the said water 
shall no longer run down its former chan- 
nel in time of flood, and trespass upon the 
heretofore swamp and overflowed land of 
the aforesaid lucky American subject of 
Great Britain. 

** And the unlucky poor farmer, party of 
second will ever have need to 


the part, 


pray.” 
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The legislature of California enacted that 
‘«the English Common Law, so far as it is 
not repugnant to or inconsistent with the 
constitution of the United States and the 
constitution and laws of this State shall be 
the rule of decision in all the courts of the 
State.” 

The very language of the enactment shows 
a most distinct implication that there were 
in existence then, and that there might be 
created in the future, constitutional pro- 
visions, statutory enactments, and unwritten 
counter to and have 


And 


moreover the enactment does not adopt the 


laws which must run 


precedence over this foreign law. 


body of the law itself as a rule of action for 


} 


the people but merely as ‘‘ a rule of decision 
for the courts. ” 

I do not know whether the English law of 
primogeniture is a part of the Common Law 
or is an act of Parliament; but for our pres- 
ent purpose it is legitimate to regard it as a 


part of the Common Law. If A. B. of San 


Francisco die, leaving a will in which he be- 


queaths his property to his two 


sons, 


share and share alike, would the Supreme 


Court decide the will to be null on the 


ground that the act of our Legislature adopt- 


ing the common law had made the Eng- 


lish law of primogeniture the law of our 


State, and that, therefore, the elder of the 


two sons was entitled to the entire estate? 


Chata and Chinita. 
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My ideas as to the difference between a law 
for the people and a rule for the courts are 
too hazy to allow of my setting them forth, 
but some competent layman or lawyer should 
do it to enlighten the many lawyers and 
judges who maintain that there is no differ- 
ence. The Supreme Court is evidently and 
painfully in need of such information. It 
says, ** The statute of April 13, 1850, adopts 
the common law of England.” ‘* In ascer- 
taining the common law of England we may 
and should examine and weigh the reason- 
ing of the decisions. . down to the pres- 
ent time. Weare not limited to the con- 
sideration of the English decisions rendered 
prior to July 4th, 1776.” 

The 


contractive, expansive, flexible, 


Court holds that not only was this 
changeable 
English law adopted as it happened to ex- 
ist on a certain date but that the adoption 
carries with it all tle future contractions, ex- 
pansions, flexions, changes, and new appli- 
cations which may be decided upon in 
future by the judicial arm of the British Em- 
pire, or which may be forced upon it by 
future political exigencies. If the United 
States adopted the law of England not only 
as it existed at the time of the adoption, but 
also and in advance all the changes which 
future English courts might impress upon it, 
what need was there for any courts in this 


country ? 
B. Marks. 


CHATA AND CHINITA. 


\ NOVEL Of 


XXIV. 


ALTHOUGH Dona Rita had left her home 


upon a sad errand, and her tears flowed 


fast, as inembracing her mother she beheld 


upon her countenance the shadow of death, 


the first startling impression vanquished, 


she allowed herself to be deceived by the 


fitful brightness that hovers over the con- 


sumptive ; 


and as days passed on she felt a 


MEXICAN 


LIFE. 


pleased sense of relaxation, and her return, 
which had been undertaken as a pilgrimage, 
assumed much of the character of an ordi- 
nary visit of pleasure. 

Dona Rita wasa member of a large family, 
of whom most had married, so that her 
parents, relieved from cares which had long 
pressed upon them, were enabled to live in 


the little town of El Toro with an ease and 
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comfort from which in their narrow circum- 
stances they had necessarily been debarred 
while the children were dependent. They 
were, strictly speaking, people of the class 
known as medio pelo or half clothed order, 
and Rita Farias had been thought to have 
risen greatly in life when she became the 
wife of Rafael Goez, though he was then 
but a dependiente, or clerk, the son of the 
with no 


administrador of Tres Hermanos, 


prospect of succeeding soon to his_ honors. 


But as the pious neighbors said when they 


heard of the early death of the bridegroom’s 
father, ‘‘ God blessed her with both hands,” 
other 


of which one held marriage, and the 


death; and Dona Rita was accustomed 


when she at rare intervals visited her parents 


to be looked upon with ever increasing re- 


spect. Such exagnas de seda and rebosos de 
vaya as she won were seldom seen within 
the quiet precincts of El Toro. 

Doha Rita herself was not quite clear 
upon the point as to whether or not the 
place could be considered to rival ‘‘the 
City,” as Mexico was called far excellence, 
or even Guadalajara, which she had heard 


was a labyrinth of palaces; but Carlota, who 


had seen it, declared to Chata that 


could 


nothing 


be finer, and Ch: 


ita herself was quite 


convinced of that, when, opening her eyes 
suddenly upon the clear moonlight night 
when the dilige nce stopp d before the door 
of the meson, she first looked out upon the 
plaza. 

The two girls shivered little in their 


sudden awakening as, scarcely knowing how, 


they were lifted from the diligence, and 


} 
tne qaoor 


of the 


the 


stood upen their feet at 


meson, with an injunction to watch 


basket, 


towels, 


the five parcels tied in paper or 


the drinking gourd, the 
claret, and the young parrot thei 


had brought with her as a suitable gift to 


1 ’ 


With habitual 


Were vid. 


her declining relative. obe- 


dience they did as they more than 
once rescuing a parcel from the long, skinny 
who crouched 


claw of a blear-eyed hag 
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in the shadow of the wall whining for alms ; 
and at the same time casting their admiring 
glances at the really beautiful church, upon 


which the white rays of the moonlight 


streamed, converting it for the nonce into a 


symmetrical pile of virgin snow, or spotless 
alabaster. The priest’s house, a long, low 


building with numerous barred windows, 


stood on the side of it, while an angle of 


was forined 


the square bya mass of build- 
ings, the frowning walls of which were ap- 
parently unpierced by door or window. 
lhis was a convent; later the children learned 
to know well the gardens it enclosed, and 
confections the 


the taste of the wonderful 


sweet-faced sisters made. The other build- 
ings seemed poor and small in comparison 
to those, with the exception of the meson 
which rose gloomily behind them, with its 
solitary rush light, burning palely on the 
yawning vestibule, and the torches flaming 
in the court yard where benighted travelers 
were loudly bargaining for lodging—no hope 
of supper presenting itself at that late hour. 
While 


these things with wide open eyes, but with ill 


Carlota and Chata were noticing 


suppressed yawns, Don Rafael and Dojia 


Rita were returning the salutations of the 
concourse of friends who had come to meet 
them ; and as soon as the children had been 


embraced in succession by each affectionate 
cousin, or punctilious friend, they were 
the 
ink, and 


hurried across the plaza, upon side 


black as 


a regretful glance at the palaces of 


where the shadows lay 
with 
marble that seemed to rise before them were 
conducted with much kindly help and cheer- 
fulness over the rough cobble stones along 
a narrow street of single storied houses, 
above which, as if piercing the roofs, rose 
at intervals tall slender trees, indicating the 
and reaching the 


more scattered portions of the town, where 


well planted fatio within 


the moonlight shone clear over open fields, 
and walled gardens, and orchards, with low 
adobe houses sheltered among them, they 


at last entered, somewhat to the disappoint- 
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ment of Chata, a rather pretentious house, 
which fronted directly upon the street. 
She was consoled upon the following day 
to find a garden at the back, where a tri- 
angle of pink roses of Castile, larkspur, and 
red geraniums grew, almost choking with 
their luxuriance the beds of onions and chil- 
es, and rivaling in glory of color the ‘* manta 
de la Virgin” or convolvulus, which en- 
tirely covered the half ruinous stone wall 
the gaps filled with tunas and magueys 
which divided the cultivated land from the 
thickets of mesquite and cactus that lay 
beyond. 

In the garden the children spent many 
hours, while their mother sat chatting at 
the side of the invalid, who rallied wonder- 
fully as she heard the endless tales of her 
daughter’s prosperity ; though like many 


another nouveau riche, Dona Rita had her 


forced self denials to complain of. One of 


the dependientes had a wife whose father had 
given her a string of pearls as big as gardan- 
yos upon her wedding day, while she was 
left to blush over the shabby necklace, not 
a bead of which was bigger than a chicheno 
or pea, which Rafael had gone in debt to 
give her on her wedding day, and which 
until the event of the fortunate Doha Gome- 
sinda she had thought so beautiful; and 
then her dearest friend had a daughter who 
would inherit a fine house of three rooms 
or more, in that very town, and money and 
jewels fit for a Aacendado’s daughter, and it 
was quite possible that she would marry— 
who could tell? it might even be an at- 
torney or an official; while with two to 
endow—and it was well known Rafael loved 
to enjoy as he went—Heaven only knew to 
what her own flesh and blood were doomed! 
There was Carlota, for example, and her 
own grandmother, who woulg not be prej- 
udiced, could judge if there was a prettier 
or more daintily bred girl in the whole 
town—what chance was there that an offi- 
cer, or an attorney, or indeed any one but a 


clerk, a ranchero, or a poor shop keeper, 


should pretend to their alliance when they 
could give so poor a dof with their daugh- 
ter? And Dona Rita’s eyes filled with 
tears, and decidedly she was obliged to com- 
press her lips very tightly to prevent herself 
from uttering further complaint ; for since 
Carlota had, with true Mexican precocity, 
burst into the full glory of young woman- 
hood, this had become a very real griev- 
ance to her, of which with the awe of the 
promoted as well as trained daughter and 
wife, she had seldom ventured to hint to 
Donia Feliz or Don Rafael. 

As Carlota had outgrown her sister in 
physique, so had she in womanly dignity 
and apparent force of intellect. At least she 
thought of matters, and even to her admir- 
ing mother and female relatives began to 
give weighty opinions upon affairs, which 
either wearied Chata or interested her little. 
The aéuelo, old Don José Maria, used to 
sit under a fig tree, watching with disap- 
proving eyes, as Chata darted hither and 
thither, chasing a butterfly or ruby-throated 
humming-bird, or with her lap full of flow- 
ers or neglected sewing, pored over some 
entrancing book lent her by the village 
priest (he was a man whose ideas, had he 
not been the Santo Padre, would have been 
the last that should have been tolerated in 
the bringing up of sedate and simple maid- 
ens) ; and lighted with pride as they fell on 
Carlota, beating eggs to a froth to mix with 
honey and almonds for his delectation, or 
bending over a érasero of ruddy charcoal, 
watching anxiously the cooking of the du/ce, 
of which already more successes than fail- 
ures showed her a born artist. Then again 
sometimes when he came in the cool of the 
evening from the plaza where he had been 
to buy his e//a of pulque or his handful of 
garlic, he could see her sitting demurely in 
the upper balcony, with her head bent over 
her needle, listening it is true to that ‘* ma/- 
dito libro,” which Chata was reading, but as 
far as he could see doing no other harm 


unless the very fact of a young and pretty 
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girl looking into the street was a harm in 
itself—but Maria Purisima ! one must not 
be too rigorous with one’s own flesh and 
blood—like others before him, and more 
who will come after, forgetting in tender- 
ness to the grandchildren, the discipline he 
had thought absolutely necessary with the 
preceding generation. 

Chata, too, thought it delightful to sit on 
the balcony, and peer through the wooden 
railing at the long stretch of sand, which 
led far away where the houses dwindled 
into a few half-ruinous hovels, where chil- 
dren and dogs throve as well as the bristling 
nopales. 


as they came from mass along that road, 


On Sunday mornings very early, 


they used to be covered with dust thrown 
up by the scores of plodding donkeys who 
wended their way to the plaza laden with 
charcoal and vegetables, eggs and screaming 
Rita and her daughters 


fowls. Dona 


would cover their faces with their rebosos, 
and trip daintily by, scarcely appeased by 
the admiring salutations and apologies of 
the drivers, who pulling off their rough 
straw hats, apostrophized the dust, and the 
scorching sun, and the clumsy donkey (by 
your license be the name spoken.) 
Sometimes more distinguished wayfarers 
passed over the road, and turned into the 
meson or rode on to the barracks, which lay 
quite at the opposite extremity of the little 
town ; for it happened that a company of sol- 
diers were quartered there. They were for 
the most part well clad in a gay uniform of 
red and blue, and every man had a profusion 
of stripes on his sleeves or lace on his cap. 
No one knew and no one asked whether they 
were mochos or puros, Conservatives or Lib- 
erals—for the nonce they were Ramirez’s 
men. He had been a Liberal the month be- 
fore, was suspected of favoring the Clergy 
Who 


might be on the morrow? In the night all 


then. Quten sabe? knew what he 


cats are grey ; in times of perplexity all sol- 
diers are patriots. ‘The ragged urchins of E] 


loro threw up their hats for the soldiers of 
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Ramirez, and the discreet householders leant 
from their balconies every evening to hear 
the little band play, and for a brief quarter 
of an hour exult in the mild excitement in- 
separable from a garrison town. 

Chata and Chinita had delighted in the 
distant music, and had caught glimpses of 
the soldiers, as disenchanting as those of the 
rude, grimy structures they had, in the moon- 
light, imagined to be marble palaces; they 
had gazed up and down the dusty street and 
play 


‘« Toro” with a big-horned, long-haired, de- 


watched the noisy, ragged urchins 
crepit goat, with crowds of half naked, elfin- 
faced girls as spectators—until they were ac- 
tually beginning to weary of the attractions 
of the town, and long for home—when one 
day the beat of a drum was heard and a 
squad of soldiers went filing past, with a 
young officer riding at their head, who threw 
a glance so killing at the balcony where the 
young girls stood that, whether intended for 
her or not, it pierced the heart of Carlota on 
the spot. 

Chata had seen the young officer (a slen- 
der, undersized young fellow, with a swarthy, 
lean face and keen black eyes, shaded by a 
profusely decorated sombrero) as a part of 
the mimic pageant—a prominent part, for 
the trappings of his horse, as well as his own 
dress, were covered by that profusion of orna- 
ment affected by gallants whose capital was 
invested in the adornment of the person with 
which they hoped to conquer fortune ; 
for in those days there were numberless roys- 
tering adventurers who to a modicum of 
valor united a vanity and assurance which 
provided many a rich girl with a dashing and 
fickle husband, and his country with a sol- 
dier as false to Mexico as to his Dona 
Fulana. 

It was just after this that, evening after 
evening, Carlota would lean passively over the 
balcony rail, resisting Chata’s entreaties to 
come to the garden where there was no dust 
to stifle them, and where the dew would soon 


begin to fall upon the larkspurs and roses, 
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and already the wide white cups of the g/orta 
mundo were beginning to fill with perfume. 
Che dew would chill her, the perfume sicken 
her. Chata remonstrated ; Carlota smirked 
and smiled. Chata grew vexed ; she thought 
it in mockery of her. She need not have 
lost her sweet temper—Carlota was thinking 
of a far different person. The young cap- 
tain was walking slowly down the opposite 
side of the street ; he had just laid his hand 
on his heart. It was on him Carlota smiled. 

Dota Rita, discreetest of mothers, was not 
one to leave her daughters to their own de- 
vices unwatched. It was she who always ac- 
companied them in their walks or to mass ; 
yet curiously enough the young captain found 
means to slip a tiny note into Carlota’s ready 
hand, as she knelt on the grimy stone floor 
of the church. Obviously, Dofia Rita could 
not be in two places at once, and she usually 
knelt behind Chata, who needed, perhaps, 
some maternal supervision at her devotions ; 
and it came about that the space behind Car- 
lota was occupied by some stranger. It was 
Don José Maria who first noticed that quite 
as a matter of course that stranger grew to 
be e/ capitan Don Fernando Ruiz ; and quite 
accidentally it happened that thereafter they 
went to an earlier mass. Don José Maria 
was not so early a riser as Don Fernando 
was, so he was not there, but the young sol- 
dier was in his usual place. 

Chata was perhaps a stupid little creature 
Carlota it is quite sure would never have 
done such a stupid thing ; but one day when 
Don Fernando had pressed a note into the 
hand which was nearest him, and which in 
the confusion of dispersal happened to be 
that of the smaller sister, in some indigna- 
tion she gave it to her mother. It was full 
of violent protestations of affection ; it en- 
treated his de/ino, his vida de mi alma to give 
him hope ; it was signed her agonized yet 


adoring Fernando. 


Dota Rita showed herself capable of 


great self-control; she would not ask which 


had been guilty of attracting such impas- 





sioned admiration, but she assured the girls 
she was heart-broken. When she reached 
the house, after first carefully closing the 
door that her father might not hear, she 
rated them both soundly. Chata did not 
think it strange they should both be thought 
guilty; she assumed that Carlota was as 
innocent as herself. Dota Rita, giving 
Carlota the note to read, that she might 
learn for herself the daring and presumption 
of which man is capable, forgot in her in- 
dignation to reclaim it. An hour afterward 
Chata saw Carlota read it over in secret, 
and was scandalized to see her kiss it; and 
late that day as they stood as usual on the 
balcony (mamactta, as Chata remarked, 
was so forgiving) she caught Carlota’s hand 
spasmodically as Fernando passed by—but 
Carlota released it with some impatience, 
and slyly kissed the tips of her fingers; and 
Chata with a pang of awakening, realized 
that her sister had not been, was not so in- 
nocent, and thenceforth suffered indescrib- 
able tortures between her sense of loyalty to 
her sister and duty to her mother. 

Carlota’s ideal of truth was in accordance 
with that which surrounded her; to be 
silent when speech was undesirable, to 
equivocate pleasantly where plain speaking 
would be harsh, to tell a lie gracefully 
where truth would offend—this was her 
natural creed, which she had never ques- 
tioned. But Chata, unknown to herself, 
had never accepted it; her soul was like 
certain substances which resist the dyes 
that the majority at once accept and 
absorb. It was not enough for her to give 
the truth when it was asked—it was a tor- 
ture, an unnatural crime, to her to with- 
hold it. She could not indeed have done 
it in this case, had not Carlota ina man- 
ner put her upon her honor the very next 
day. 

The washerwoman had been there, and 
Carlota, who was an embryo housewife, 
had been deputed to attend her, and Chata, 


who had gladly escaped the duty, ran to 
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the bedroom, when she saw her depart, to 
congratulate her sister on the dispatch she 
had made; when Carlota, closing the door 
‘*< Look! look what he 


beautiful ? charm- 


mysteriously, cried: 
has sent me! Is it not 
ing! divine!” and she held up to the light 
her hand, on the first finger of which glit- 
tered a ring. 

Truth to tell, Chata was dazzled; at that 
moment her own insignificance and the 
womanliness and beauty of Carlota were 
more than ever apparent. She gazed at 
Carlota with more admiration than on the 
ring, beautiful though it was. Here was a 
sister just her own age, but a woman with 
an actual lover! Oh! 

**What will mamacitta say?” she began 
in an awed voice, when Carlota, her wo- 
manly dignity gone, began to spring up 
ind down, screaming, yet laughing, ‘* Ay, 


Dios ber hand 


shoulder, and slipping it into the loose neck 


mio!” throwing over her 


ot her dress, ‘* Ay, v#da de mit! it is down 
it is crawling now on my shoul- 
Don 


is Chata who will 


my back! 
No, no, 
Maria had entered; ‘‘ it 
No, 


I would 


der! abuelo,” for José 


help me. mamactta! Ay! it is gone 


now! not have you frightened—it 
was but one of those bright little beetles 
that live on the roses;’’ and she contemptu- 
ously tossed something out of the window, 
nd Chata saw with speechless wonder that 


the ring which had been on her hand was 
That, 


secure hiding place, and Chata really could 


at least, had slipped into a 


yone. 


not determine whether the beetle had ever 
existed or no. 
\n air of delightful mystery began to per- 


vade not only the house, but the quiet 


street all the way from the plaza, which 


Don Fernando crossed at intervals in the 


long, dull, sultry days. It became quite a 


diversion to the initiated to watch what 


clever turns and doublings he would make, 


and with what assumed indifference he 


would linger by the fwestfa at the corner 


where old Antonina sold tunas, ora few 
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poor figs and lumps of wasted cassava root. 
She made quite a fortune from the young 
captain, whe seemed bent on dazzling her 
bleared eyes; for every day and sometimes 
three or four times in a day, he appeared 
resplendent in uniform of blue and red, or 
a riding suit of buckskin embroidered in 
silver, or perhaps when his mood was som- 
bre, in black, hung with silver buttons, and 
more than once in that suit of velvet and 
embossed leather, with buttons of gold set 
with brilliants, and riding a horse with ac- 
Rita 
declared he must be as rich as the Marquis 


coutrements so splendid, that Dojia 
of Carabas himself, and without any appar- 


ent consistency embraced Carlota with 
tears. 
Truth to tell, 


maker born, and though her talents had 


Dona Rita was a match- 
lain dormant during the years spent at the 
hacienda, they had not declined, and it was 
natural that she should find a quiet exulta- 
tion in exerting them in favor of her 
daughter—for young though Carlota was, 
her precocity and the custom of the country 
and period rendered it perfectly natural that 
marriage should present itself in her imme- 
diate future. 

\ vision of it rose before her like a star. 
lhere was a period of clouds and mourning 
when her grandmother died, and Chata, 
sobbing in the garden or moving sadly 
about the darkened rooms, wondered that 
Carlota could smile over those pink notes 
she was always stealing into corners to pore 
over. During the nine days that her mother 
remained within doors receiving visits of 


condolence, the notes indeed were the 


aliment upon which Carlota’s fancy fed; for 
Dofia Rita, though the little drama of court- 
ship had undoubtedly made to her less ab- 
sorbing the tragedy of illness and death, 
was too strict an observer of the proprieties 
to allow her maternal affection to betray 
her at such a time into permitting even a 
shutter to be left ajar, or to suffer her 
daughter to approach a window to satisfy 
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herself by a momentary peep as to whether 
the love-lorn captain was on his accustomed 
beat or no. It was a time however, when 
without offense, the veriest stranger might 
leave a card and word of sympathy, and 
this he never failed to do from day to day. 
Dofia Rita would glance at the bit of card- 
board with an affectation of indifference, 
but it would always shortly disappear from 
the table, and with the cruel sarcasm of 
childish intolerance Chata would suggest to 
Carlota its suitability for baking the little 
puffs of sugar and almonds upon, which she 
was so deft at compounding. 

At last the movence of the presame was 
ended, and taking her aged father’s arm, 
Dofia Rita dutifully led him into the street 
to breathe the air. Carlota knew that at 
that hour the Captain was on duty, but 
nevertheless, could not resist the opportu- 
nity of stepping into the balcony, and gazing 
upon the scene from which she had been so 
long debarred. <A neighbor across the way 
greeted her with a significant smile; and, 
somewhat piqued, Carlota drew back, half 
closed the shutters with a hesitating hand, 
and then dropping on the floor in the long 
ray of sunlight that streamed through the 
aperture, set herself to the ever entrancing 
task of re-reading her lover’s letters. 

As she sat there opening them one by 
one, and after perusal leaving them unfolded 
in her lap, she became so absorbed that 
she did not notice the passage of time, until 
a footstep sounded behind her, and glan- 
cing up, she saw with trepidition that her 
grandfather was ushering in a tall and im- 
posing stranger, whose military garb made 
her heart beat wildly, for a wild thought of 
Fernando Ruiz flashed through her mind. 
Her confusion was not lessened by perceiv- 
ing that it wasa man of more advanced age, 
and infinitely greater assumption of rank. 
Phe tell-tale letters were in her lap, though 
involuntarily she had dropped her reboso 
over them ; but she dared not rise lest they 


should drop in a shower around her, and 


she equally feared the anger of her grand- 
father and the condemnatory surprise of 
the visitor. 

** Pasa Ud., pasa Senor !” she heard her 
grandfather say in his smoothest tones. 
** My daughter will be here almost im- 
mediately ; but she stopped at the convent 
for 2 moment to buy a blessed candle, to 
place before the altar of uestra Senora del 
Amparo. She will be honored indeed by 
this visit. Cusdado, Seftor, the room is 
somewhat dark, but I will open a shutter. 
Valgame Dios, what have we here?” as 
he caught sight of the bent figure sitting in 
the narrow streak of sunshine. ‘‘Caramda, 
niua, rise! rise, I say, seest thou not the 
Sefor General ?” 

**Ay, but I have the cramp in my 
poor foot, aduelito,” cried Carlota in 
a voice of lamentation, vainly endeav- 
oring under coveg of the reboso, to 
make some disposal of the letters, which 
rustled alarmingly. ‘* Vo Senores, por San 
Carlos my patron, let mealone !” as both her 
grandfather and the stranger attempted to 
help her—the one with a faint gleam of 
amusement in his eyes, the other with gen- 
uine consternation depicted on his face. 
** Ay, Chata,” for by this time her sister had 
appeared. ‘* Oh, but my back is broken ! 
it is worse than when you struck me with 
the stick when you were trying to knock 
the peaches from the tree. Oh! ah! no, it 
is impossible for me to rise !” 

In dire affright Chata knelt before her. 
‘Oh, what shall I do?” she cried, in re- 
morse at the remembrance of an escapade 
that had been almost forgotten, and in 
sudden fear that it might have been the 
cause of her sister’s present distress. ‘‘ Oh, 
mi vida! | thought it was your poor foot !” 
and she began rubbing one small slippered 
member, while Carlota eagerly whispered 
and she 


” 


‘* Tonta, hide me these letters ; 
felt her sister’s hand, with a mass of flutter- 
ing papers, thrust under the arm, covered 


with the ever-useful reboso. 
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Involuntarily she pressed them to her 
side, and at the same Carlota 
limped from the room, inwardly raging at 
making so poor a figure before the General, 
while Chata, standing fora moment abashed, 
was about to follow, when a voice which 
bewildered her by its strange yet familiar 
accent said gaily, ‘* And you, my fair Sefior- 
ita, have you never a twinge of the same 
disorder that afflicts your sister?” and he 
glanced meaningly at a pink envelope, 
which had fallen at her feet 
time covering it with his foot that it might 


moment 


at the same 


not attract the suspicious eye of the old 
man; who with profuse apologies for the 
informality of the reception, was assuring 
him that until that moment never had there 
grand- 


been a healthier damsel than his 


daughter, adding with a sigh, ‘‘ But the 
Devil robs with one hand and pinches with 
the other. ” 

Chata trembled and blushed painfully as 
she raised her eyes timidly to the General’s, 
while with a sense of the grotesque, she was 
conscious of wondering whether he, like her- 
self, was thinking her grandfather had sug- 
gested no complimentary agency in her 
grandmother’s removal to another sphere. 
But at the instant all present perplexities van- 
ished in the surprise with which she recog- 
nized the face which she had seen but for a 
few brief hours years before—the face of the 
man of whom Chinita had never grown weary 
of talking. 

‘* The Sefior General Ramirez,” she said 
She was 
bewildered by the look 
She shrank back, 


in a low voice, with some awe. 
more thant ever 
he had fixed upon her. 
barely dropping her hand for a moment up- 
on that he extended towards her. She was 
actually inclined to be frightened, his eyes 
were so brilliant, his smile so eager. A fool- 
ish thought struck her—that had not her 
grandfather been there, this strange, imperi- 
ous man would have taken her in his arms, 
would have kissed her, and she hurried from 


the room—to find Carlota waiting for her at 
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the end of the corridor, alternately smother- 

ing her laughter in the folds of her dress, and 

angrily chafing at her sister’s delay. 

cried Chata, 
** Here take 


‘*Your horrid letters !” 
thrusting them into her hands. 
them, read them, laugh over them, or cry, 
or kiss them if you will; I hope I shall never 
see a love letter again in my life. He saw 
them—the Senor General. I know he did. 
Oh, que verguenza\” 

‘* What 
does it matter ? He will think none the worse 


Without doubt he is come on the 


** Psha !” interrupted Carlota. 


of me. 
part of Fernando toask forme. How proud 
and happy the madrecita will be and how 
It will not be difficult 


for me to cry as I ought, for I am mad with 


she will rail at me. 


vexation to have appeared such a fool when 
I should have been so dignified. Why he 
will think me a child, still. Does he not 
look like some one we know, Chata? And 
yet we can never have seen him before. 

‘¢ Ves,” 
is the General José Ramirez.” 

** Ay, Dios,” ejaculated Carlota dramat- 


returned Chata, ‘‘ we have. He 


ically. ‘* What a misfortune! My father 
hates him, because he once had some horses 
driven away, and besides he isa good CAris- 
tiano and fights for the Church! Ay, un- 
lucky Fernando to have chosen such a mes- 


senger. But thank Heaven, it ismy mother 
who will first hear him. Ah, there she 
comes ;” and in irrepressible excitement 
Carlota grasped her sister’s hand. ‘* Ay 


crtatura !” she added sentimentally ; ‘‘ you 
too may be asked in marriage some day !” 
and she sighed with an air of vast superior 
experience, while Chata her 
mind what her playfellow Chinita would say 


revolved in 


when she told her of this unexpected meet- 
ing with the hero she fancied she had ren- 
dered invincible by the gift of the amulet. 
Like most children of her country Chata 
It had her 
She 
Some day she 


wore a scapulary. lain upon 
breast ever since she could remember. 
drew it out and looked at it. 


thought she would open it. Now she only 
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made the sign of the cross, as she replaced 
it. Carlota in nervous unrest had left her. 
The cool of the morning had come ; the per- 
fume of the flowers stole in at the open win- 
dow, and the breeze soothed the unusual 
agitation of her mind. Glad to be alone, 
yet anxious and perplexed, she stepped into 
the garden. More than once as she walked 
down the alley she stopped, her heart palpi- 
tating violently. She fancied she heard her 
name called, or that Ramirez would step 
from the shadow of a tree, to encounter her. 
It was an unnatural and unchildlike mood 
quite new to her. It seemed to her that her 
grandfather’s unnecessary mention of the 
Devil’s name might have incited him to an- 
noy her, and she whispered an ave. 

There was a large cluster of bananas just 
behind the house. She sat down there to 


watch the fantastic clouds, which hovered 


where the sun had set. In her absorption 
in the glowing scene, she was unconscious 
that any sound disturbed the silence around 
low, indistinct 


her. It was indeed but a 


hum, scarcely recognizable as the sound of 


human voices. Had she noticed them she 


would have remembered that she was within 


a foot or two of a window, which was 
screened from sight by the foliage, and 
would have withdrawn from possible dis- 
covery ; but as it was she remained there an 


first distinct 


The 


sound that reached her ear at once startled 


unconscious trespasser. 
and impressed her, for it was the deep voice 
of Ramirez uttering her own name. 
‘*Chata, yes it was Chata I said,” he af- 
firmed dictatorially. ‘* Why attempt dissimu- 
lation with you, Sefora ? [| am in no humor 
Will 


dowry for your daughter? It is my fancy that 


for trifling. Dona Isabel provide a 
Ruiz should marry the little one, and I can 
make or mar him. So far the boy has blun- 
dered, but if he once turns his eyes on the 
pretty face of Chata, he will not find the 
mistake irremediable.” 

Chata could not credit the evidence of 


her senses, and remained as if rooted to the 
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spot. She presently heard her mother sob- 
bing: ‘‘ This is an unheard of thing! A 


young man pays court to one child, perhaps 
she is not insensible to his advances, and 
his patron comes to me to bid me give 
perhaps 


whom he has not 


Oh, it 


him another, 


even glanced at. is too much! too 
much!” 

**] have already told you,” said Ramirez, 
coldly, ‘‘ that Ruiz is poor. His father was 
my friend; more than once he saved my 
life at the risk of his own. Years ago he 
rendered me a service that I swore to repay 
More 


late I have been reminded of my promise, 


in a certain manner. than once of 


and the marriage of Fernando with your 


daughter would render its fulfillment im- 
possible.” 

** Ay, Dios mito,” cried Dota Rita. ‘It 
is strange indeed that a poor little country 
girl should interfere with the projects of a 
that is 


) 
1 


man as great as yourself. But if 
possible, why bid me give him Chata ?” 
adding with asperity, ‘‘ have I not done 


No! no! [ 


make my Carlota a sacrifice!”’ 


enough ! wi!l not, I cannot 


**Caramba!” cried Ramirez, laughing, 


**is it so dreadful a thing that she should 
wait until the next lover comes ?—he will 
be sure to come, Senhora—and that she 
should have a double dower to make her 


fairer in his eyes? for I tell you, Ruiz will 


} 


need no dowry from you with the little one. 


Come, come, Senhora, I am not used to 


reasoning and pleading, but I am not cruel. 


The child has been yours too long for me 


to tear it from your arms. It was a cun- 
ning device ot Dona Isabel’s to hide her 
from me. Ah, it is not the first trick she 
has served me, and, like the others, she will 


find it turn to my advantage!” 
‘* As Heaven is my witness!”” ejaculated 


Doha Rita, in a voice of intense impulse 


‘never have I breathed to mortal 


W ho 
with 


and fear, 
the secret which you seem to know. 
What » do 


Suddenly, she uttered a horri- 


you t 


are you, sir? have 


the child !” 
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fied shriek. Chata, who had started from 
her seat with dilated eyes and lips parted, 
gasping for breath, heard her spring to her 


feet, and rush towards the door, heard also 


Ramirez follow her and apparently draw 
her back, remonstrating in low tones. 
Then she heard no more. Perhaps she 


fainted, though she did not seem to lose 


consciousness. ‘Though she did not see 
the stars come out, she beheld them at last 
looking down upon her, as if they heard 
the questions that were repeating themselves 
in her mind. Whose child was she? who 
was the man who claimed the right to shape 
her destiny? That the child 


of Rafael Gomez and his wife she felt cer- 


she was not 
tain. Dona Rita had not denied the insin- 
uation. 

The child 


crushed by the overwhelming revelation she 


all childish thoughts suddenly 


had surprised—remained in the same spot, 
unconscious of the passage of time, until 
Carlota—calling 
** Where 


art thou, Chata ? Chata, the supper is ready ; 


she heard her sister—no, 


her in anxious yet irritated tones. 


the papagrande is angry that thou art so long 
in the garden! Qh, here thou art 


The two girls encountered each other in 


the dusk. Carlota threw her arms around 
the truant. ‘* How cold thou art!” she said. 
‘¢ Hast thou seen a ghost herealone? Va/- 
game Dios, one would think the General 


Ramirez had brought the plague with him. 


My mother has shut herself up, and when I 
door to beg her to tell me 


D> 


went to her 
whether she wasill, she answered me, ‘ The 
my ( hild, 


world is all ill. Go dress san/ifos, 


it is all that is left to thee!’ What could 
she have meant? Can it be afterall that the 
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General did not come from Fernando?” 
She stopped to wipe a tear from the cor- 
Evidently she was more 
She 
young to fear the mischances and mishaps 
Chata’s 


mind the fate that was decreed to her—to 


ners of her eyes. 


perplexed than dismayed. was too 


of love. Her words recalled to 
which she had given no second thought, in 
her discovery that she was not the child of 
those she called fatherand mother. Friend- 
less, homeless, nameless—yes, she reflected 
bitterly, she had ever been known by a 
Christian name—she felt as though the solid 
earth had opened beneath her, and she was 
clinging desperately to some tiny twig or 
bough, to prevent herself from being en- 
gulfed forever. She clung hysterically to 
Carlota, who had begun to laugh nervously; 
and so old Don José Maria found them, and 
querulously bade them go into the house ; 
nothing but ill fortune would befall maidens 
who wandered alone in the dark. Did they 
not know that the Devil stood always at the 
elbow of a woman after the sun set? with 
which second hand and scurrilous wisdom, 
the old philosopher ushered them into the 
dimly lighted dining room. Dona Rita was 
there, and as the girls entered lifted her 
eyes, which were heavy with weeping, and 
for the first time in her life Chata saw in 
them aversion-—yes, actual fear and dislike. 
Che child sighed deeply—and sat down 
No one noticed that 
The old man was sleepy, 


at a shaded corner. 


she ate nothing. 
Dofia Rita was occupied with Carlota, who 
grew more and more depressed. From her 
mother’s very kindness, she foreboded little 
ge od from the tidings she could give her. 
Louise Palmer Heaven, 


NUMBER. | 
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IN THE APACHE COUNTRY. 


Situated almost in the center of the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona lies the White Mountain, 
Reservation. Nearly 


square in form, measuring about sixty-five 


or San Carlos Indian 


miles either way, it manages to cover the 
garden spots in the Territory. On the south 
it touches the fertile Gila valley and in- 
cludes that of the San Carlos River. On 
the north the two forks of the White River 
flow westerly until, uniting, they form the 
Black, which, at its junction with Cedar 
Creek, a little tributary from the north, forms 
the Salt River. Flowing into these White 
and Black Rivers are numerous clear moun- 
tain streams, with broad, fertile valleys, 
which are farmed by the various bands of 
Apaches who live about them. 

In the country lying along the San Carlos 
and Gila Rivers one finds the typical Ari- 
zona climate; hot, sultry summers, with 
frequent sand storms, and the merest touch 
of winter. Ice seldom forms, and house- 
flies are almost as bad in January as in July. 
The northern portion, being from two to 
four thousand feet higher and very moun- 
tainous, presents an entirely different cli- 
The 


warm, and have cool nights, and the winters 


mate. summers are not extremely 
are quite rigorous, with considerable snow. 

Let us spend a few weeks looking over 
this land of the Apache, and see what it 
and he are like. We are at Camp Thomas, 
a frontier military post, located on the Gila, 
just off the reservation line. Three troops of 
cavalry and one company of infantry uphold 
the honor of the stars and stripes here,and do 
their share in protecting the settlers along 
the valley from the raids of the Apaches. 

Our ‘* outfit,” as everything of the kind is 
called in this country, consists of two di- 
minutive pack mules and a Mexican packer 


to look after them. Mules and packer are 





hired for the trip. For ourselves, we have 
each bought a stout little ‘cow pony, ” an 
animal that will travel forty or sixty miles a 
day, and find his dinner at night on the 
prairie, and turn up ready for work the next 
morning as fresh as ever. 

We get an early start from the post for 
San Carlos, the main agency, some thirty- 
five miles west of Thomas. Our little pack- 
train, loaded with our camp outfit and bed- 
ding, driven by the swarthy packer, trots 
behind us. Each of the party carries a Win- 
chester, slung cowboy fashion, under the 
left leg, and a six-shooter, with belt full of 
cartridges, around the waist. 

The road to San Carlos is sandy, dusty, 
and freight teams, ‘‘ prairie 


dry. Huge 


schoonars,” are met and passed—some 
carrying ore and supplies to and from the 
mining camp of Globe, west of San Carlos, 
and others laden with agency supplies. It 
is a veritable desert of sagebrush and sand. 
The only trees are those along the river 

friends.” 


cottonwoods, the ‘* plainsman’s 


Occasionally huge jack-rabbits go flying 
across the road, every few rods squatting and 
cocking their great ears; then dropping 
down, away they go, with long, easy jumps 
that make the fleetest hounds simply green 
with envy. In the distance, the white tails 
of a band of antelope attract the eye and 
tempt the rifle, but they are too far for a 
shot. 

lhomas we ford 


A little 


farther down the river is the sub-agency, 


About fifteen miles from 
the Gila and enter the reservation. 
where the Chiricahua’ Apaches were kept 
for some time, and a futile attempt made to 
get them to farm. But a granger life didn’t 
suit them, and one day they killed all the 
could find 


agency employes they handy 


iChe-re-cow-ah 
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and ‘**lit out ” for their haunts in Sonora, 
where a few of them yet evade capture. 

As we draw near the agency, the Indians 
begin to appear. We pass them along the 
road, whole families going in for ‘‘ ration 
day.” Ahead rides the old buck on his pony, 
with his long rifle slung across the saddle in 
front of him. A bright piece of red flannel 
around his head serves for a hat ; a cheap 
calico shirt gathered under his cartridge belt 
at the waist, together with the breech clout 


and a pair of moccasins, complete his cos- 


tume. His cheeks are smeared with ver- 
milion, and black wavy lines are drawn 
over his nose and across his chin. His 


squaw comes behind with a baby slung in its 
basket to the horn of her saddle, and a child 
sitting behind her. From each side of the 
pony hang enormous wicker baskets fancifully 
painted and decorated with little tin bangles. 
The 
skirt to match, with fancy moccasins. 
rides astride like her lord, and like him un- 


ceasingly belabors the ribs of the long suffer- 


squaw has a bright calico waist and 


She 


ing pony with her heels. Following her comes 
a patient, slow-moving burro, ridden by two 
boys about ten or eleven years of age, each 
dressed in a complete suit of nothing, from 
head to foot, excepting the usual breech-clout 
Besides the boys, the burro 


bags hanging 


about the waist. 
carries a pair of long saddle 
nearly to the ground on both sides. These 
and the baskets on the pony are for the 
rations to be drawn on the morrow. 

Such family parties grow more and more 
frequent as we near San Carlos which is to- 
day the general rallying point for all the 
Indians down on this end of the reservation. 

San Carlos Agency lies on the river of the 
The buildings, fe nces, ¢ orrals, 


be 


same name. 


and all are of the usual material-—ado 


and grouped tog ther in the form of a hollow 


square for purposes of defence. They con- 


sist of for the agent and agency 


quarte rs 


employes, guard house, military telegraph 


office, store and issue house, and corrals for 


agency stock. ‘Two trading stores and a 
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large school-house stand at a little distance 
from the main buildings. 

We are kindly received by the agent who 
shows us around the place, through huge 
storehouses, full of flour, sugar, coffee, 
and all the component portions of the ra- 
tion that is served out every ten days to the 
Indians, not forgetting the bales of bright 
calico, white sheeting for covering their huts 
or tepees, red flannel] shawls, cheap jewelry, 
hand mirrors, beads, and the thousand and 
one little fancy things that are distributed 
among them as annuity goods. Back of 
the agent’s office is a well stocked magazine 
whose walls are covered with Winchester 
and Remington carbines, Colt’s revolvers, 
and belts of ammunition, with which to arm 
the agency employes in case of trouble. 

We are told 
there are about 5,000 Apaches upon this 


that in round numbers 
reservation and that they have actually in- 
creased in population during the past ten 
years.. The agent explains to us that while 
they are one family of Apaches in name, they 
are divided into a dozen different tribes, 
each speaking a different language and gen- 
erally living apart from each other, every 
The principal tribes are the 
Sierra White 
lontos, the Coyoteros, the Apache-Mojaves, 


tribe by itself. 
Blancos or Mountains, the 
the Apache-Yumas, the Mescaleros, the Chi- 
ricahua Apaches, and the Warm Spring 
Apaches. The last tribe is but a handful, the 
best part of them having fallen in the war 
under old Victorio; over a hundred were 
killed in a single fight in the fall of ’82. 
After dark the countless camp fires, scat- 
tered everywhere around the agency, make 


the scene a gay one, indeed. The children, 


especially, are having a grand frolic. They 
seem to be everywhere, scores of them, 


running and jumping, and making a noise 
and clatter that reminds one of a country 
big dogs, 


school at recess. Andthe dogs 


little dogs, lean dogs, fat dogs, dogs of 
every color, size, shape, and breed ; dogs 
rhe writer believes this due more to a better and more 


thorough census than to an actual increase in population. 
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with three legs, with only one eye, with 
ears cut off, and ears split (showing the 
school in which the youngsters are raised, 
for most of such work is due to the innate 
deviltry of the Apache boy)—in fact, a 
congregation of dogs that will fairly rival 
the famed dogs of Constantinople. 

Later on the fires go out and around the 
agency things grow quiet. As we spread 
our blankets for our bed, we hear from down 
drum—a 


told, 


the Indians are 


the river the dull boom of a 


steady ‘‘tum tum,” which, we are 


comes from some dance 


holding. ‘The Apaches are devoted to such 
things, for besides their war dances they 


hold 


and several others of a religious nature, and 


‘*squaw” dances, ‘‘ corn” dances, 
such gatherings as the present always sees 
some of them. 

Everybody is astir early the next morning. 
The Indians having previously been fur- 
nished with ration tickets, one for each, no 
matter whether it be a gray haired buck or 
a two-day old baby, range themselves along 
the main building and passing from window 
to window are rapidly supplied with rations. 
At one window flour, at the next sugar, the 
Each 


they do such work, their lords merely look- 


next coffee, and so on. squaw for 


ing on outside the line—is obliged to fur- 
nish something to carry her stuff away in, 
and generally deer skins are used, although 
some of them manage to appear with flour 
sacks. 

The flour is poured into the centre of a 
deer skin, and the hide gathered together; a 
string is tied around it,and on top of that goes 
the sugar; andso on. Salt, coflee, and such 
smaller things are tied up in a corner of het 
skirt; and on emerging from the 
} 


nas t 


waist or 


ne mayor por- 
i 


line a squaw frequently 


tion of her clothing used up in such ways. 
It gives her an odd appearauce, but has ong 


advantage—she can’t, like her civilized sister, 


lay it down on the counter and forget it, o1 
leave it in the street car on her way home. 


The beef they draw at another place, 
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where it is chopped off to them by the 


butchers in huge chunks. Sometimes they 


turn the animal over to the Indians and 


butcher it themselves. A scene 


One steer is let out at atime, 


let them 
then follows. 
and a dozen Indians ride at it with yellsand 
shouts, and shoot it down. Sometimes a 
steer will have twenty balls in him before 
dropping. ‘This seems a rather questionable 
way to keep up their love of blood and kill- 
ing—to say nothing of improving their 
marksmanship, 

\nd such a noisy busy scene! Whatever 
may be the characteristics of other tribes of 
Indians, the Apaches are lively and talk- 
ative. The men, as a rule, have good full 
voices,and those of the squaws are most musi- 
cal albeit a trifle high pitched. They love to 
blarney, as an Irishman would say, and a 
constant stream of chaffand shrieks of laugh- 
ter is kept up as they pass along the row of 


windows. One 


Everything is laughed at. 
poor old thing, in tying up the sugar in her 
dress loses the ends and away it goes to the 
ground amid perfect torrents of laughter and 
fun. No one offers to help her as she scrapes 
it carefully up, but she good-naturedly 
general laughter, and hastens 


To all this 


joins in the 
to regain her plac e in the line. 
din add the dogs, boys, and ponies, and you 
almost have a pandemonium—burros bray- 
ing, colts calling to their mothers, lost to 
them in the crowd, and the ponies them- 
selves fighting and stamping at the flies. 
Leaning against wagons and buildings are 
dozens of little baskets with baby Apaches 
sucking their fists therein. ‘The baskets are 
of the regular Indian style, and the poor 
babies are strapped and laced into them 


tight and snug, nothing showing but the 


round chubby face and two tiny fists. Some 
syuaws hang their baskets to the saddle 
horn because if they are left standing on the 
ground, the dogs go round and lick the babies’ 
little ones’ discomfort. 


faces, much to the 


One rather frisky pony, with a baby on the 


horn of his saddle, wanders from the bunch, 
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and is immediately surrounded by a crowd of 
Their barking starts him to trot and 
shriek, the 


place in the line to catch him. 


aogs. 


with a mother rushes from her 
But the pony 
from a trot 


the basket, 


doesn’t want to be caught, and 
turns toa run, and away he goes 
only him run 


] 
Making 


flapping on his side, 
No on 


the poor baby whose yells are drowned in 


the harder. seems to be sorry for 


the general burst of laughter that goes 


up. 
Finally the strap chat holds the basket breaks 


down comes poor baby, thump, to the 


ground, face down, and the pony, after run- 


ning a few more rods is caught bya boy. 


while the distracted mother picks up her 
unfortunate infant, and immediately unlacing 

] + + - - 
takes it out to assure her- 


ve deerskin cover, 


self it is sound in body after its rather risky 
ride and fall. 
\nd 


curlous 


tI us it UCS il] alk. y long 
crowd to study. Such a variety of 
Moving among 


faces, costumes, and color 


the crowd are several cavalry incers, their 


bright yellow facings making their uniforms 


conspicuous even in this place. ‘They are 
here from Camp Thomas to oversee the is- 
sues on behalf of the war department, which 
is now partially responsible for the manage- 
cl I the \p ches 
Leaving San Carlos, we retrace our road 
far as the sub-agency where, turning to 
the north, we take the trail for Camp 
\pache, some ninety miles from the agency. 
Every foot of the trail now is a rise. 
foiling up Green’s hill to the top of the 
Gila Mountains we pass, along the trail, the 
graves of two prospectors killed by the In- 
dians ina raid in *82. At the top of the 
hill we get a grand view. Arizona moun- 
tains generally are smooth and destitute of 


timber, and those to the south are especially 
SO. rhe Gila lies below us some tl ree thou- 
} ' ' P ] ] } 
sand feet, yet only twelve miles away. The 
vreen Iringe ot « tttonwoods along its banks 
rk its course for miles and miles. Off to 
the southeast, Mountain Graham, lone and 


beautiful, stands guard over the broad San Si- 
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A little to the right of it you 


the Santa Catalinas near Tucson, 


mon plains. 
can see 
and distant from us nearly one hundred 
miles. 

Across a broad valley, covered everywhere 
with a most splendid growth of wild oats—a 
and we 

Well 


named it is, too, for a rougher, rockier place 


perfect paradise for a cattle ranch 
camp at the foot of Rocky Cajon. 
could hardly be imagined. The military 
road running for some eight miles through 
and up its sides is cut for three miles almost 
entirely out of solid rock. 

In the cafions and valleys around here wild 
potatoes are found in considerable quantities. 
They are the genuine solanum tuberosum, 
as scientific men have determined, but how 
they came to be growing wild here seems to 
bother them. 

Working up the trail the next morning we 
meet at a little spring a party of Apaches, 
gathering and putting up mescal. Mescal is 
the root of the century plant, the American 
aloe which grows around here very plenti- 
fully. The sides of the canon are fairly 
bright with its beautiful crimson blossoms, 
The stalks rise straight and clean for ten feet; 
then a few branches put out, and in June they 
lhe root is like a large artichoke. 


blossom. 


The Apaches bake it on bits of red hot 
l 

stones and put up great quantities of it, for 

it keeps almost any length of time. Mescal 


tastes very sweet, not unlike chewing sugar 


cane; but it is very nutritious, for an 


\pache will live upon it for days at a time. 
he mescal whisky, the universal drink in 
Mexico, is also a product of the century 


plant root. One branch of the Apache na- 


tion, the Mescaleros are so called be- 


cause mescal is their staple food. 

One cannot help noticing the great variety 
of cacti along these hill sides. The most 
prominent of course are the ##guare or great 


cact.i They rise, some of them, as high 


straight and clean. Some have 


} 


as fifty feet 


yranches from the main stock 


two or three 


like huge arms, but most have only the stiff, 
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straight trunks generally from twelve to eight- 
een inches thick, covered from top to bot- 
tom with sharp needles from two to three 
inches long. Another curious variety is one 
that grows a bunch of straight, 
like a dozen fish poles set in the ground to- 
Not a leaf, blossom, or sign of life 


dry sticks, 


gether. 
is on them at this season of the year—unless 
we mention the long needles or spines with 
which each pole is plentifully supplied. 
There is certainly life in them, if you hap- 
pen to let one strike your leg as it hangs 
along the trail. 

Then there are a hundred different shapes 
of the ‘‘ nigger head” cactus, a round green 
ball, sometimes two or three in a bunch, 
from the size of a base ball up to that of a 
bushel The little fellows of this 


variety are regular traps for the careless, and 


basket. 


many a weary traveler has thrown himself 


down on a grassy spot, only to find that the 
cactus was there before him and ready for 
business. 

There are also many varieties of the yucca, 
or as it ismore generally called, the ‘*bayonet 
plant,” whose leaves make excellent paper, 
and whose roots the Indians and Mexicans 
use for soap ; it makes a lather equal to the 
finest soap. 

Almost at the top of the cafon can be 
seen a little stone fort, erected some years 
ago by a Lieutenant Fisher of the Fifth 
United States Cavalry who 
four men was cornered here by a band of 
Apaches. They hastily built this little cir- 
breastwork of 


with three or 


cular stones, from 
which they fought until help came. The 
soldiers named it Fort Fisher and the name 
will probably always remain. 

At the summit we are some thirty miles 
from the-Gila and about 4,000 feet above it. 
The trail now winds along through a heavy 
pine forest for some twenty miles. ‘The mil- 
itary telegraph line, which is about the only 
piece of civilization that Apache can boast 
of, runs along the trail, strung mainly on the 


trees. The Indians give great trouble to 
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the government by pulling down this line. 
They throw a lariat over the wire and pull it 
from the supports and then hammer it in 
two between rocks, frequently dragging it 
away off the trail. Sometimes they tie the 
wire across the trail from tree to tree at such 
a height as will sweep a horseman from his 
seat. The writer experienced the trick once, 
and several others have been victims to this 
peculiar style of Apache humor. Once the 
line was cut and the break hunted after, for 
over two weeks. Over and over again did 
the repair man go over the line but without 
finding the break. Finally however, after 
the point had been located by testing, a 
careful hunt discovered the wire cut close to 
an insulator in a big oak tree and tied to the 
bracket with a piece of rawhide, the leaves 
and branches hiding the thong very cleverly. 

At Black River the trail goes down fully 
two thousand feet to the water. What a 
climb it is, too, in this high, thin air! and from 
one top to the other seems scarcely a stone’s 
throw, yet a long hour is used in going down 
and up. 

Down in the bottom of the cafion lies a 
sample of Interior Department management. 
It isa grist mill with turbine wheel all com- 
plete—or rather it was once. Years ago, 
when the nearest railway was at least one 
thousand miles from here, some bright In- 
dian agent conceived the idea of setting up 
a mill for the Indians to grind their grain. 
Black River, with its swift strong current, 
offered a fine site, and so this mill was hauled 
over the desert and up the mountain at 
a cost that must have about equaled its 
weight in dollars, and deposited here. A 


change of agents came and the costly article 


was left were it was, never to be utilized. 


At that time a fair sized coffee mill would 


have ground all the grain the whole nation 
raised. 

At the top of the hill as we are resting after 
our long steep climb, the call of an old tur- 
key gobbler is heard near, answered by the 
‘**chirp, chirp” of his flock; and almost be- 
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fore we can g of the White River and of all the 
flock of fifteen ms in this vicinity. The government 
by a majestic helps them in digging their 


irrigating ditches, where they 


the hillside, wholly uncé 


nce. ‘lwo fall at nd blasting becomes necessary. 


more are killed on the wi ason is their harvest and the vicin- 
their long peculiar flig Ly corrals and scales offers a most 
cafion into the thick pines on th l nimated spectacle. They pack the hay in 


Surely there is no nobk me than very way—on their backs, on ponies,and on 


side. 
the wild turkey. burros. The hay is cut, generally, with sickles 
\ few miles from this \ and often with the heavy Mexican 
even graves, three soldie1 d for hoe. Enough is gathered to make a bundle 
r seventy-five pounds, which is 
tough fibres of the yucca. 

these bundles are tied on the 

; and with another on her own 
ttimes a baby on top of it, the 
er burro in to the post, where 
id a check given her 

unds, which is paid up- 

ost quartermaster’s 

hundred pounds is 

uaw’s back, anda 


th three or four hun- 


hundred squaws talk- 
shouting around the 
vet her load weighed 
ays accusing the weigher of 
he scene is a novel one. ‘The 
ating is generally raised because 
to such tricks themselves. 
green logs, and all sorts of 

in their bundles to make 

bundle is 

scales 

cuts the binding, :; opens it 

is cheating ; and oh, what a 

n l ( ; iS caught ! 
‘-onfiscated, ar he sneaks 


joke s of all the rest, a 


is built like all frontier mili- 
nply a place for housing and 
‘oops. The large parade with 


pes in the centre, is faced 


by the hospital, a large, hand- 
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some adobe building, and the other end by 
the different offices and guard house. On 
each side stand the quarters ; on the north 
the officers’, on the south the men’s. ‘The 
buildings are of all kinds—stone, 

log, and lumber. 

Although Apache is the most isolated 
post in the Territory, it is the most coveted 
by army people for a station ; its fine cli- 
mate, beautiful surroundings, and splendid 
hunting and fishing, being more than an off- 
set to its isolation. 

Few people have a fair conception of the 
amount of work the United States army 
The general idea 


men do 


performs on the frontier. 


is that both officers and nothing 


from one year’s end to the other but drink, 
gamble, and sleep, wear fine clothes, and 


have a general good time. ‘The man who 


enters the United States army, the cavalry 
branch especially, will find that he works as 
hard as any day laborer who ever lived, and 


often harder. Almost the entire work of 


improvement falls on the troops, and this, 


with constant field service, escorts, and 


scouting, keeps them continually on the go. 


nd al 


Apache boasts a steam saw-mill 


fine system of water-works, water being 


forced from the river to a high hill back of 


the post, and from a reservoir there down to 
and all over, the garrison. 

A two days’ trip takes us westward, into 
the edge of the wonderful, picturesque ‘Ton- 
to Basin, on Cibicu Creek, where, on that 


fatal day in August, 81, the Indian scouts 


turned on the troops under General E. A. 
Carr, of the Sixth Cavalry, and killed Cap- 


tain Hentig—as brave an officer and noble 


man as ever drew a sabre—and six men. 


Their bodies were all removed to the post 


afterwards, and only the rot gh head boards, 


made from ration boxes, with the names 


burned in with red hot irons, lying about, 


} 


} 
WAce, 


mark the spot where the battle took | 
These valleys here ar perfect garden 


spots. The Indians raise wonderful crops 


of corn, melons, and beans 


In the Apache Country. 
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Coming back to Apache we see the place 
on the trail as it turns around a mountain, 
where on the night of the Cibicu fight, as 
the command was retreating back to the 
post, a pack-mule laden with ammunition, 
lost its footing and rolled down the cliff, a 
tull feet. Of 


darkness and confusion nothing could be 


thousand course in the 
done, and the Indians, following up the 
command, found it the next morning ; and 
doubtless used some of the cartridges in the 
attack on the fort the day after. 

A détour of a few miles takes us to a salt 
spring which is really the head of the famous 
Salt Creek. 
feet wide, and on all sides the pure, white 
foot thick. A 


large stream runs from the spring into Cedar 


The spring is some twenty 
salt is piled up in layers a 


Creek, turning the pure creek water into a 


regular ocean brine. <A few miles below, 


the Salt River proper is formed ; but if any 


of those numerous persons who have 


‘gone up Salt River ” have reached its head, 


they certainly should be in the 


vicinity of 
this spring. 

We return to the post just in time to se¢ 
three troops of cavalry preparing to take the 
field in response to a telegram announcing a 
What 


Orderlies flying around, horses being 


hostile raid to the southeast. a busy 


scene! 


saddled, ammunition distributed, rations 


packed up, and everything in apparent con- 


fusion—and yet a confusion with a system, 


for in less than three hours from the first 


order, the command is drawn up on the 


parade for inspection. 


Everything looks meant for service. ‘T'wo- 


thirds of the men wear large white som- 


breros ; buckskin pants and shirts are fre- 


quent ; hardly an officer wears anything to 
show his rank, the sabre being only for gar- 
rison use; each officer now carries a carbine 
and revolver, like the men, for Indians must 


be fought almost man to man, and 


in such 
laces every shot counts. 
The men are drawn up in a long line. 


\t the right are a dozen Indian scouts squat- 
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ting around, each armed with a long rifle. 


They are invaluable as scouts, trailers, and 
couriers, and always travel on foot 
midst stands the guide and interpreter, a 
tall, weather-beaten man, a typical frontiers- 
man, who has been on such duty for years 
and years. 


Back of all, 


the pac k-train of about nity mules in some 


the packers vainly try to keep 


sort of order. Each mule has had his load 


tightly cinched and lashed on, and the conse 
juent squeezing they are undergoing makes 
them uneasy and vicious. On« 


think 


supplies for such a number of men in 


yuld hardly 


there could be wedding, rations, and 


so small 


but then no feather beds are taken, 


ad space, 


and an army field ration isn’t so very bulky 


Every mule is given his load—usually not 


over two hundred t in emer- 


pounds 


yencies. It is divided possible 


" } } 
Into two equal Packs } ead to tne 


large apare/ a pec Spanish 


i 


pack rig—by the fame hitch.” 


It is wondertul how ell-trained 
| still more 


packed, 


crew will pack 
wondertul 1S 


In fact there howeveli 


clumsy oOo! 


Ihe 
iter ha el thing, trom KSLOVE 


nd Saratog over 


to the ** pi al,” and nothing ever 


came back ; althougl nember that the 


nule with the against a tree 


ith the long side | , going down a steep 


trail, and rolled some five or six hundred feet 


down, much to the dam: of the bedstead, 


Hut it never Nn otner time 


mule loaded 


ot Dacon 1n gre 
led down ah 


and finally pitcl 


n titty feet, 


, = 
CTCCK pelow. 


the mule rolled over, 


t 


and began to drink, asif such things 


/n the Apache Country. 


In their 
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were of everyday occurrence in_ his 


family. As an Irish orderly remarked : 
‘* Well, bedad, if that mule didn’t save his 
bacon, his bacon surely saved him.” 

lhe packers are generally Mexicans, and 
citizens, the 


always being employed by 


quartermaster’s department. They are 


paid from $50 per month and rations, for 
common packers, up to $125 a month for the 
packmaster; but I will venture the state- 
ment that a packer in an army train comes 
about as near earning his $50 every month 
as any living mortal, for harder and more 
disagreeable work cannot be imagined, es- 
pecially in cold or wet weather. 

inspected, the command 


Having been 


moves off, the scouts in the lead, the sur- 
yeon and commanding officer next, and by 
twos or in single file, as the trail permits, 
Following them 


old bell 


and the rear is brought up by the rear 


the rest of the command. 


comes the pack train led by an 


mare, 
guard of about eight men. 


(And here we bid adieu to fair Apache 


I'he news of the outbreak brings our 


aclose. It will not be safe, we are 


told, to travel the reservation, and 


over 
although we are longing for a hunt up in the 


high mountains where the elk are, we do 


not consider it worth risking our scalps for ; 


and instead of returning by way of Camp 


homas, over what is now a hostile country, 


we leave the post and strike northward 


toward the Atlantic and Pacific road, some 


one hundred miles distant. 


Our trip is an uneventful and pleasant 


One We 


‘ Snowflake,” a 
Mormon 


spend a day in 


settlement in the midst of green 


regular oasis in the desert—where 


} 


‘ted to stay and study these peo- 


Holbrook, a thriv- 


Te ny] 


their homes. \t 


wn on the railroad, we feel our- 


elves once more in civilization, or at least 


its outskirts. his is a ‘* cow” town, 


‘wild and woolly ” cowboy being here 


found in all his glory. ‘Thousands of cattle 


are ranging over the country near here, and 
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to hear any lectures. When, however, the 
season-—not lecture season, but the vacation 


season—was well advanced, a notice ap- 
peared in the Dasly Zimes of Littstown (the 
only place near Jefferson that presumed to 
put on city airs) that the Reverend Doctor 
Joy would lecture there. Hollie proposed 
to go over. 


‘*Let me go,” said Colonel Johnson. 


‘You don’t understand these yere Western 
people as well as me or know what'll suit ‘em 
best.”” Colonel Johnson regarded himself as 
the most experienced member of the commit- 
tee. He wasexperienced so far as his know- 
ledge of the society and institutions of the 
West were concerned. Hetook rank as one 
of the oldest inhabitants of Jefferson, held a 
very influential position, and was, all things 
considered, a representative Western man. 
Judge Brooks, the other of the three com- 
mittee men, likewise an influential citizen 
of Jefferson, and editor of the Jefferson 
Gazette, the Colonel gO, as 


favored letting 


needed 


Hollie’s services might be more in 
Jefferson. 


Che 


spoke of the brilliant effort of the Reverend 


Littstown Zimes of next morning 
Doctor Joy, and added that Colonel John- 
son, of the Jefferson lecture committee, had 
secured his services for his town. 

Johnson telegraphed that same evening, 
‘* All right 


l'uesday evening.” 


Saturday : arrange for lecture 


‘*Johnson has been successful,” said 
Hollie, entering the Judge’s office with the 
dispatch. 


‘Yes, 


tively, ‘‘and I’vea letter from Henderson at 


yes,” drawled the Judge medita- 
Canton, stating that another lecturer, Doo- 
bang or some such name, is on the road, 
and will probably be here this afternoon. 


\ ou be 


train comes in.” 


around at the hotel after the 


soon 


Hollie was at the hotel in time to look 
over the shoulder of John Doobang as h¢ 
wrote on the register opposite his 


**Limekill, Conn.” 


name, 


He had scarcely put the 
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last flourish to his signature when he seemed 


moved to address a question to the hotel 
clerk 

‘* You don’t often have lecturers stop off 
here, I guess?” said he in atone of inquiry. 

Now it happened that Mr. Doobang was 
not addressing the regular clerk, as he im- 
agined. ‘The regular clerk had stepped out, 
and his place was for the time being filled 


by a gentleman of leisure who was rather 


hard of hearing. After a pause, he repeated 
his question ina louder tone. 
‘** What is it, 


leisure leaning forward with 


sir?” said the gentleman of 
his hand to his 
car. 


Mr. Doobang 


and _ pitch, 


now gave his voice a very 


peculiar tone such as he em- 
ployed when desirous of producing a special 
impression that he was a man of importance. 
He repeated the question, at the same time 
the effect it made on 


office. 


looking around to se 
were in the 
on Hollie, 


known; but the 


any who His eyes fell 


who was waiting to make himself 


warm grasp of Doobang’s 


hand had scarcely been given when they 


heard some exclaim, 


one 
‘© A lecturer, by gosh 


his came from a rough-looking fellow 


standing at the main entrance, his hands 


in his pockets, and his rustic visage orna- 


mented with a slouch hat. In _ response 


came an inquiry from the platform outside. 
\ lecturer ?” 
““VYawp, the door, 


replied the man at 


ready to advance on Mr. Doobang and give 
him closer inspection. 

Doobang at this point turned again to- 
wards the clerk, having satisfied himself that 
he was no unimportant arrival in Jefferson. 
lhe regular clerk was now on duty, and to 
him Mr. Doobang put his questions with a 
still more important air. 

‘IT should that 


suppose, sir is to say, 


sir—ahem ! I should judge you don’t often 


have lecturers stop off here ?” 
‘¢Oh, | they are 


lle VE be ginning to 


find us out 
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lecturers were 


You 


have so many, I suppose, but what the peo- 


—_ Indeed ! I 


pretty scarce in this region. 


supp ysed 


don’t 


ple are ready to turn out ?” 
‘* Well, I couldn’t say from personal ob- 
Mr. 


want to 


servation, as I here 1s 


Hollie 


know.” 


never go ; but 


who can tell you all you 
Mr. Doobang and Hollie retired to the 
parlor for a talk. Asthey did so, Doobang 
noticed that a number of men and boys had 
come in to stare at him. One youth put 
his head in at the door as they passed and 
yelled : 
** A lecturer! hurrah !” 
said 


Hollie, ’ 


Mr. Doobang as their interview proceeded, 


** Don’t understand, Mr. 
‘that I have stopped off intending to lec- 


ture. I hesitate somewhat 

doing so only conditionally. ’ 
‘ An, you 

about what might be y 
‘* No, sir, 


cess, though I formerly was, I think ; how- 


would like to know something 


2 


yur success here : 


Iam not troubled about suc- 


ever, I have now hit on the 


successful lecturing. I am no hobbyist, nor 


1 
ao | 


attach any importance to political 


topics. My idea is,” said Mr. Doobang, 
rising to his feet, and placing himself firmly 


in front of Hollie, with his hands behind 


his coat tail, ‘‘to write a new lecture for 


every plac e visited. I believe that the pres- 
ent decline of the lecture interest proceeds 
from this thing of trying to make the same 
lecture acceptable in thirty or forty States 
and among all classes of hearers, town or 


country. I tell you this confidentially, be- 


will be 


interested in 


As lec- 


a new thing with you away out 


Cause I believe you 


anything that will help the cause. 
tures are 
here, the important point is to 
right. NowI would be pleased to have any 
suggestions from you, and also the names 


prominent citizens, 


most | 


ota few of your 
that I may find out what subject will inter- 
When I get the 


can soon fill out one of my skeleton lectures 


est them. information, I 


which 


of American 


I could think of 


secret of 


start off 
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Mr. Doobang was interrupted by a sud- 
den ‘‘ Hurrah ” which came from below the 
balcony on which the windows 
When 


position which exposed him to view from 


parlor 


opened. he arose he had taken a 


the street, where he was soon caught sight 
of by the loafing crowd. After a moment's 
pause, there arose in strong chorus, the shout 
**A lecturer, hurrah!” Mr. Doobang’s glance 
Hollie, showed that he evi- 


towards was 


dently getting nervous. ‘‘ Is this,” he be- 


gan hesitatingly, ‘‘is this—-ah—quite— 
respectful ?” 
‘*Qh! don’t be troubled, Mr. Doobang ; 


lo strange things out West; and, you 


they « 
see, this is their manner of welcoming you 
to their 

‘* Oh—ah—1 Mr. 


Doobang as he stepped towards the balcony. 


declare !” came from 
‘* Don’t Mr. Doobang ! for heaven’s sake 


don’t go out there!” exclaimed Hollie 
springing forward to check him. 

But Hollie was too slow. Mr. Doobang 
stepped on the balcony, and saluting the 
rapidly increasing crowd, began to 


The 


uproar became so great that Hollie could 


now 
make some ‘‘ appropriate remarks.” 
catch only parts of sentences ;—‘‘ at your 


service— local interest good of the cause 
great railway to the Pacific—name some 

subjec t 

The 


Railway should be Doobang’s theme, and 


Hollie saw his chance. Pacific 
seizing an interval of silence, he told the 
that 


Mr. Doobang would have to be excused to 


crowd what they might expect, and 


make the necessary preparation. 

Early the next Monday morning—‘‘ This 
is Judge Brooks, I believe,” said a stranger, 
**T think I 


have met you before, Judge, at Milton, per- 


stepping into the Judge’s office. 
haps; I guess you remember my lecture 
there.” 

\h, yes,” said the Judge, (not able to 
recollect anything in regard to his assailant, ) 
“¢Tt is Mr.—Mr. 

‘* Jukell.” 
‘© Oh, Mr. Jukell ! Yes, yes; sit down,’ 
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*¢ You have a pleasant town here, Judge. 1€ greatest impoitance since the completion 
I thought I would stop off on my way t 1¢ railway to the Pacific has rendered it 
‘alifornia and look ar 1, and—” possibI I rcuit of the globe in 
*« And lecture for us ?” queried Judge. ry shor rf . It isa well- 
‘* No sir,” was replied rather emphatically; wn fact that navigators, during their 
but this he immediately m 1 by § t pass t Pacific, if it be eastward, 
this time.” rr, if it be 
** Not this time ?” repeated Brooks. westward, er one date without as- 
‘No. You see, speaking lenti , Signing to if y. | ne by common 
I’m on my way to Califor , anc yd fixed upon for the cha of date, 


lecture o1 y return; 1 I ridian from Greenwich. As 


be invited ic 
turer. 
him 

ing a profession ¢ 
safe even to a lvertis 
fish for invitations 
make th 
speeche 
performing 
endurance 
traveling, 
have som 


if it wer 


they would ia to mmit murder, if him | 3) thy 1 Is ¢ rt t ffect 


they could not draw public attention in any the ; ; reat / at 
other way.” Lowering his oice | ry kio, n, it te consid- 
confidential — tinued: ‘* Now © eratior al d t the com- 
this, I thi 

here. Fi in lgnt juaint | l ) : I | it} ! I alacrity, 
procured trom a ter at h tor rd visitor sending for 
letter of introduction to tl y ic, i t id Mr. Ju- 
which { i 
you, 


1? 
Will 


son, nave 


n 
Hon. 


Hlorolog) 


discusses questions which have 
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; 


s to his pathetic power in story telling, 


o test his abilities upon 
As respects the 
Cobbaff had 

or a special ob- 

g made an impression 


pared next to appear 


briefly of Mr. Cobbaff, 
return tour from Cali- 
n the way—had inva- 
pportunity presented, _ first 
is a preacher, (and _ his 
udiences to tears had 
his expenses—had pre- 
by an interview with 
whi h he sec ured 
some places lec- 
success—had even 
hrown after him as 
ain. His work for the 
ly directed towards secur- 
ent of a festival, an- 
y's people for Wednes- 
hat he might lecture. 
greeableness which 
ble to bring into exer- 
all, however, towards 
Negy to do anything 

re projec ce 
Brother Negy was thinking 
himself. He had only quite 
| conference to 
a better under- 
that he was not 
ippointment. He had 
to Marion ; but a diffi- 
The last minister at 
to Europe and the 
was so much given to 
, and to referring to 
said his congre- 
and corner in 
well acquainted 
that they could 
Ni gy had likewise lately 


lc Same wonderful tour, and he dis- 





; 
; 
° 
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played the same weakness of talking about _ horrible 


dreams. She is, you know, of a 


what he had seen; so the official board at very sympathetic nature. For three days 


Marion, hearing that it was planned to Miss Gorock has been pouring into her ears 


appoint him to that 


ference the following petition : santly, 


Dear Fathera and Brethren succeed 


lace, sent up to Cor the stor 


ot Ner troubles She talks inces- 


nd will talk of nothing else. She has 


— 


in convincing Mrs. Affer that she 


‘For the last three years we have been in con has had more trials than any woman on earth. 
pany with our minister in the Holy Land, and we (hen here she is out of money, and trying to 
learn that there is a prospect of these travels being . . ‘ : : : 

‘ ; | pe get to California. She wants to lecture, but I 
continued under the euidance of Brother Neg, ' 
tell her it’s no us She lectured at Prince- 


We are wearied with incessant travel, and we in 


plore you for heaven's sake to give us a rest for ton ant 
least one vear. ind g 

Mr. Negy was not a party to the interview, She s: 
between Hollie and Cobbaff, for about this funds t 
time the Congregational minister happened _ to start 
to be passing, and Negy joined him on th vey Bk 
Street. lar as 

It appeared from the conversation that Set 
followed between the two clergymen, that ina SK¢ 
Mr. Affer, the Congregational minister, hac said he 
company also; or rather his wife had without 
\ffer, however, took the blame (if a hospit risk 
able spirit be blameable) of having this” my wife 
guest upon himself It « nce¢ knew | 
had gone into a drug store Friday evening, — it——she 
and found a lady was there inquiring for dollars, 
him. She was a woman quite advanced in _ the othe 
years, with a face showing few marks of joy. money, 


Being informed of Mr. Affer’s entrance, she to be in 


at once approached him and presented a to set 


letter in which he read that ‘* Miss Gorock When 


was worthy of his considerate attention, and _ office to 
any favors which he might extend to het conduct 
in the matter of lecturing, woul x” well he had 1 
De stowed.” Ihe Signatures was that of his searched 
brother minister of the chure it Bridge ed 


got two dollars: top] d at Pipton 
ne dollar and twenty-five cents. 


it took that and all her remaining 


or r She has ev threatened 
n Walk, SO | went to see if Har- 
Ke her in Nis caboose as 


i in that I went to 


ineer by the name of Thomas, 


d him to take her in his cab He 
" \ + } 
on l ( ( Ct vet ner ul 
t lil 
cin” Se ) aidan ike to 
S cot Oot 1 I crown il] 
+ } 1 
le to me thi ind said sh 
lame her, but she couldn't hely 
I 


ad given Miss Gorock ‘that fifteen 


leaning a wedding fee I received 


day. jut now that she has some 

Me hasnt yvone, nd doesn’t seem 

y nurry shes adown town now 
CLUrIng 

Hollie repaired to the Judge's 


report, he found John Wilson, the 


port. Affer felt indignant that Mr. Mayne ‘¢ Ves.’ 


should give a letter to this lecturer, | thin co VW 


he had resolved to do under no cir y 
stances,) but he was checked by the fact ot «Do 
the woman's presen e, and that he « ld not Wils 
shake her off; so without further cet my himself 
he took her to his home Buck J 
‘*] tell you, Brother Negy,” said he, ‘* it working 
I don’t get this man off so [ believe on the « 
my wife will go crazy, or at least get dow) travele 
sick, She slept but little last night and ha by nigh 


( ied to C KI Wh that 
t cturer I nted the town 
rel mec tne Judge 

town sear 
+} + } rt ] 
l \ ) Vertised 
e 1 Henry Clay 

, 

) na tor evel qaayvs been 
y along from town to town 
LIVISIO! Ove! which ne ran He 
Vel nvsterl way, venerally 


He wa y Wilson on 
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the trip down Friday night. Refusing to 


pay, he had been put off. 
Che Judge had heard that a man of that 


name was there on the lecture business, 


though he had not yet met hin Henry Clay 


Buckingham had been in town since Satur 
day, which day he had spent in visiting th 
various members of the place to get 


them to arrange for a union temperance 


meeting Sabbath evening. He _ besieged 
the Baptist minister for the use of his church 
(Mr. Baptist). The 


minister did not rudely refuse 


Buckingham was 


nim, 
acted on the assumption that the church was 


secured. He attended the morning service 


it the Baptist Church. ‘The preacher an-’ 


nounced, ‘* Preaching as usual this evening.’ 


Being ready in expedients for all emergen- 


cies, Buckingham sent up a note, which was 
read, as follows 
‘¢ Please announce that Henry Clay 


Buckingham will lecture on temperance in 
] I 


the school-house this ening at eight 
o'¢ lock.” 
He was again present, however, at the 


Baptist evening service, and sent up another 


notice, (though he came in rather late,) an- 


nouncing the postponement of his lecture. 


t Lt 


Johnson having returned from Littstown 


Monday evening, the committee met to ar- 


range for the appearance ot tne Sters an- 


nouncing the lecture of Reverend Doctor 


Joy for Tuesday evening. 


But there was still other business to at- 
tend to. They were in the midst of a 
heated discussion when Johnson took thi 
floor and said : 

‘¢ Well, I don’t see but on y out of this 
here difficulty nohow. Since Friday five 
lecturers have stopped off here wanting to 


We have put them off, 
I 


and they are all in town yet 


lecture. you know. 
Phen if we 
Methodist 


Ho- 


hauls water, it 


count Raymond, _ the new 


preacher, that there 
bart’s, and the feller who 


makes nine altogether who all want to lec- 


Now Docto1 Joy wants to « 


ture. me under 
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his pseudy name, Simon Peter; why can’t 


we get off a good thing, and tell each of 


~ — > 


these other fellers that we have concluded 


to have him lecture to-morrow evening, but 
that we think it would be better if he’d ap- 
We could 


Peter, and have 


pear under some takin’ name? 
work in 


agree upon that name.” 


somehow Simon 
everyone 

he proposition was greeted with ap- 
plause and unanimously approved. 


‘rm a 


said Hollie. 


little doubtful about 


Wyllys,” 
‘*He met with quite an acci- 
ifternoon in his water business. 


cident this 


His horses ran away with him.” 


Wyllys had 


in Watel in 


been for some months haul- 


Jefferson. He was formerly 
had been moulded 


His 


clocu- 


where he 
lemple and Music Hall. 


actual life 


from Boston, 
by ‘Tremont 
first effort in was as an 
tionist. Meeting with poor success, he de- 
field, and accord- 
Think- 
West the 


termined to try a higher 


ingly went into the lecture business. 


the neglected fields of the 


best place to begin, he started in that direc- 
Hearing that it was possible to make 
rsion to California and lecture one’s 


way through, he had embarked on what 


him a disastrous enterprise. He 
reached 


noney by the time he 


Jefferson, and hoping for success only by 


getting up a new lecture, be had_ bravely 


hauling water until he could 


nother effort. 


Che sewing girl mentioned 


”y Johnson 


was still more foolish. She, without ex- 
perience in the world, had been possessed 
vith a desire to lecture her way through to 


California, but on reaching Jefferson had 


wisely embraced an opportunity that hap- 
ened to offer, of earning some money in 
the old fashioned capacity of sewing girl 


in a private family. 


lhe committee divided the work of see- 
ing the various lecturers, and reported their 
at ten o’clock that night. 

When morning came, the Judge was early 


office, and was so busy that he did 
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not notice the rattle of the train, or that ‘** Do you think lecturing can be made 


hardly ten minutes had elapsed, when ne it ion ?”” 


one was standing in the door, aski ‘it 3 





the honor to be « rf ( it 

the other vill b / \ I way | ] 
public lecturer, I yuUcLL I m I it t? 

tion,’”’ said the Judge, survevl his visitor. { | 


who was dressed in a clos 


tail coat. His beard nd hair wer rey tn | ! , } 

His face wore the expression of o1 \ rvest 

had battled with many of the sto f wl i : ’ ' SI 

ind his hardened features 1 il t ] I nad what t } } 

indifference to all things. suc] ti ve 
‘Well, yes,’ h | 

imes, and seeing fr ( , 


“© Ah! you are or \ r wW t ( " ! } ’ ynd 
fornia 2?” to 1 i : d: 


‘© Ves, and I thought that, \ ,’ 


service to you.’ 
‘You say you sa 


the Littstown Zzmes ' | 


1y work Saturday | 
Docter Joy, so I | 
} ] | 
cn Ww ONE CLS | 
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! They might run short. Iam pitchin’ inter them 

1 newspapers, gen- 
better  tlen re the volume of Mr. Doughty’s 
Vol to incre: . and, as he contin- 
ed. is oratorical powers became more 


sed eC} tart anifest ‘T tell ve one dollar is too much 





How to char { eal len cents a mile 


! Bef ; | i much to charge on these railroads. 
t len cents is too much to charge for a paper 
ruined! that hain’t got nothing much in it but ad- 


\ n | ( committe ver/zsements ! am for reform, gentlemen! 


\ vi It n be done: it must be done,” and 


1) tv brought his fist down on the table 
in sledge-hammer styl ‘* When I started 


! to college I bought a scholarship; I only got 


Mr. Bet that 1 t for six months, but I could have gone 
twenty-five years, and it wouldn’t have 
b apt venin cost me nothing more, and no matter how 


many scholars came it wouldn’t cost hardly 
more to run the college. Now gentle- 


that’s just the way them railroads, and 


Now I hay ! hotels, nd newspapers has got to be re- 
After a railroad is built,’” read 


aper held in his hand, 
isand passengers in a train well 

H H i lled yuld cost but little more than five 
HH : ndred filling the train only half. The 
Ho \ ith a hotel, and the same way 


What we want,” said the 


} r, | i! up from his notes and 

} ; y + 

( sing his hearers with great 

bring ! ( . **is something which answers to the 


rship business in col- 

| in earnest about this reforma- 
\N) ! t n, and I believe, if I could 
f chan t your folks, the work 


\\ Mir. Dor ty, we will get the bills 


iately We think it best, how- 


P 1; your nom de plume. \t 
res idvising all who appear 
| | I pices to assume some name 


rt f effect, something which will 


( rrest ntion and draw. How would you 








2 ee 


- 
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‘© You mean Simon Kenton ?” the exponent of great social interests ; and 

‘© No, Peter.” so on through the list. 

‘*Very well, gentlemen, I reckon you ‘© Well,” said Hollie, ‘* We are a rather 
know best, so drive ahead.” peculiar community, Mr. Irons, in regard to 

‘* Be on hand to-night at half past seven lecturing \ man is needed here who will 


o'clock at the Baptist church, and the bills do just what you propose to do—overcome 


will appear at once.” prejudic Now presuming you are the man, 
When the bills were ready, and the con Mr. Irons, we are met with several difficul- 
mittee were about to proceed to their distri- ties here is at the present time an unu- 
bution, there stepped in a man who wanted — sual drain upon the public spirit of the peo- 
to see the Jefh rson Lecture Committee He le lo-morrow (Wedne sday) there is a 
had seen an advertisement in the Littstow1 festival at the Methodist church. Thurs- 
7imes, and being on his way California, day the Catholic priest lectures on ‘ The 
he thought he would stop of he inter Chur id the World ;’? Friday, there is a 
view of the committee with Mr. Irons (for concert for the benefit of our music teacher ; 
such was the name h ced) de Saturday, the literary club meets ; Monday, 
oped considerable interes Mr. lrons ; there is a dramatic representation at one of 
peared to have some new i tI nt the churches, and on ‘Tuesday of next week, 
to deliver a course of lecture He t cht there 1S t vw a debat between two of our 
that by persistent effort in this way he might clergymen on Baptism.’ 
be able to make the px ike | d Phe nittee were able, however, to 
thus overcome the Wester? prejudi vainst make satisfactory arrangements with Mr. 
lectures. He had heard that thi n was Irons, including the matter of pseudonym, 
being tried elsewhere wit uccess, and he ind tl ills announcing their first lecture 
had concluded to make the experimen were soon ready for distribution. 
I have a very fine list jer said ‘© Well, Hollie,” said the Judge, ‘*My 
Mr. lrons, and he began to read lence is exhausted. I hopethe last lec- 
** Water-sheds of Life. turer has called. If another should come, 


British Poets. | fear I shall go mad.” He had got fairly 


Rameses the Great to work on an editorial, when he heard at 
American Cultur his door the now familiar in jury 
‘Second-hand Furniture, et ‘* Is this the place in which to see some 
‘You see, gentlemen,” said Mr. lr ; f the Jefferson Lecture Committee ?” 
folding his paper and looking around int The Judge glanced towards the door. 
the faces of his interested listeners, ‘*I hav There stood a man with a valise in his hand. 
endeavored to collect subjects t ever\ hat was sutticient ; he looked no further. 
field which the lecturer may legitimately ‘* Heavens! exclaimed he, as he sprang 
enter. For exam] : int ct ‘ r run hanging t vall. Hollie 
nished or Unfurnished Rooms, with or wit rang towards the Judge to stay his hand, 
out Board,’ I am the lecturer grappling wit tried t xplain to the visitor that this 
the questions of everyday lit n the le« strange action was owing to an_ unsettled 
ture ‘ Circulation of Sap.’ | 1 cture! tate of ind The stranger, however, 
entering the ctin Ei lentitie ited | no explanation He rapidly re- 
mind. In the le re | Wi | trace his Steps to the depot a few blocks 
the exponent of the religious ming Int way, Where the train was waiting for the 
lecture *‘ Vagabondizing,’ I « forwal passengers to breakfast. Hollie followed him 
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tolled the hour for the lecture; they always 
rang bells for everything in Jefferson. The 
committee did not stay away as the Mayor 
first place they were fear- 
ful about an audience. ‘They were soon put 
t rest by seeing the room fill up rapidly. 
Messrs. Doobang, Jukell, Cobbaff, Buck- 
Doughty, Irons, Miss 


Gorock, and the sewing girl, duly appeared 


nd took the seats assigned them on the 


platform, each regarding the other as citi- 


ns presented by invitation. Promptly the 

(;eneral entered Stepping out on the plat- 
form he announced in a sonorous voice: 

Ladies, gentlemen, and feller citizens: 


\] ¥ me to introduce to you the distin- 
uished lecturer of the evening, .Stmon 
Peter, who will lecture on ‘THE SURVIVAI 
OF THE FI?rrest.’’ Immediately from 
different seats arose Simon Peters, 
iasculine and feminine, who advanced 
pon the Mayor toward the front of the 


platform amid the deafening applause of 


qichnce 

the Mayor turned upon the lee turers in 

ning amazement, as if he were awed 
in the presence of a superior power. Then 
nis courage seemed to return, his bosom 
swelled, and ina lordly way he waved his 


nd towards the audience that the applause 
j ht ceasi | ick lecturer. as yet, did 
e individually, 


iS tne mnly lecturer for the evening, and 


that the others who arose did it through a 
sire to show respect. But they did not 
yng remain in that error. 
lhere is some mistake,” shouted the 
Genet ‘‘If the ‘simon pure’ Simon 
Peter is re I want to know it.’ 
[am * began Doughty. 
No \ ain't either,” screamed the 
shrill voi f Miss Gorock. ‘*Il am is 


‘Gracious Peter!” shouted the General. 


‘Were you, any of you, christened Simon 
Peter ? that’s what I’d like to know.” 


\nd you, sir,” said he, turning upon 
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Raymond, ‘‘ Do you mean to say to tl ingham He slacked not his gait until he 
citizens of Jefferson that your name i dis 


, > » 9” ' 1 | 1} aaa 
Sanon Peter. i VIVO! nandkKerchnlel 


‘‘NoI won't,” said the irate M r, wl Lect ( tttee.” They 
ing towards Cobbaff. ‘* And y re t ( \ x1 will; and when the com- 
man who tried to mak 5 cry, nit t before t n, the uproar 
come here to decei\ l t ith f I rgy 

‘* May I,” said Cobbaff, ‘ ce] nd gentlemen,” said Hollie, ad- 

‘*Mr. Mayor,” said \ n the house 
to ‘3 iet, **] ll be fully satis- 

‘¢ Allow! thunder! roared t \I ight if it brings th 
‘*T won’t allow only t t : nd t ferson into 
Simon Peter to say one wor [ believe 


who have come here t \ ! wt I ts to defend 


ter leave this house, r I t \ { ! ) I imbugg ry. 
rested at once.” i l l t ! vork; in. place 
All except Miss Goro ing yen for some time past thrust 


ham began to retreat, idst t u { \ mething which 
of the audience. Mr. Bucki \ profitably tron \\ 
behind the Mav r; Mi (0! k ( } l | int \ to-nl be We 


advanced to have one more wot t ‘ I sood lecturer; 


standing 


‘«T wish to say,” she began yut this evening which justifies 


‘¢ Don’t say a word unl Sim i] i methi first-cl 


pure article; and [ll risl \ ntlemen, wl 
you never were christened ‘Si ! i ) lrence vas not 
Now, were you ?” tted to | the « ion, for at this 

The applause that f came forward with a not 


xr Miss Gorock, who i H 


Che mayor was in tl t t that Henry Clay Buck 


rd natured = fac 

hen he « oht si tf H ( \ | vy. 
ingham, who, standing his ge ’ ] rj f f Is f feller bac 
was now waiting for the fi t HH door. 

‘“* What!” roared tl G 1 
upon him. ‘Is there yet hefore | 
the death struggle ' 3 1 had dis- 


Let some Ol l I yw ny 
feathers We t e limits of 
this while w I i 
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REMINISCENCES 


OF THI 


In the beginning of a course of lectures 
named after the benefactor, to whose munif- 
icence the Society of CaliforniasPioneers is 
indebted for its new home in this magnifi- 
introductory words 
Although 


he was much esteemed in our association, 


cent building, a few 


may be devoted to his memory. 


and although we repeatedly offered to him 
and urged upon him more testimonials of 
our gratitude and esteem than he was will- 
ing to accept, yet most of us, and perhaps 


all, are now ready to confess, with regret 


for our own blindness, that while he was 


among us, we did not fully appreciate the 
breadth of his mind, or the elevation of his 
motives ; and in his case asin many others, 
breadth of mind had its origin in elevation 
of motive. 

As year after year passes, instead of sink- 
ing into oblivion, we see that he is steadily 
rising in our estimate of his character and 
capac ity. The foibles which filled our eyes 
while he was among us, have now sunk into 
relative insignificance, and we wonder at 
the comprehensiveness of thought and ex- 
tent of information in this man, born in 
poverty, bred in toil, educated scantily in 
his boyhood, secluded in his habits through 
later years, and scoffed at by many of his 
neighbors for what they supposed to be nar- 
row-mindedness, penuriousness, and folly. 
Yet now he looms upas the efficient patron of 
science, and art, and popular education, as 
a benefactor of the people, and a teacher 
by example to the most enlightened gov- 
ernments. Though ten years have elapsed 
since his death, the time has not yet come 
when his eulogy can be adequately written 
and duly appreciated. Not until the greatest 
of refracting telescopes—the construction of 

The first of the course of Lick Lectures, delivered before 
the Society of California Pioneers in San Francisco, Jan 


ary 5, 1887 


VoL. [X.—13. 


PLAINS AND MINES IN ’49 AND ’50. 


which has been one of the current topics of 
general interest through the civilized world 
for years—shall have been completed; not 
until all the institutions for which he pro- 
vided shall have gone into full operation, 
and have shown the force of their beneficent 
influence,—will the public be prepared to 
appreciate the wisdom and generosity of 
James Lick. 

He is entitled to the full credit for all the 
good results that are to accrue from his life. 
Many others have rendered, and will ren- 
der valuable service in executing his plans, 
they have done in that way 


All 


that he did through others, he himself did. 


but all that 


must be 


counted as part of his work. 

His membership in our society, and his 
selection of it as one of the principal recip- 
ients of his bounty, have given it honor as 
well as prosperity. His career besides illus- 
trating the rewards offered by our country 
to judicious industry and thrift, is a stimu- 
lating example of philanthropy-—an example 


will be 


that rivaled, and we hope sur- 
passed by other Californians of even more 
comprehensive minds and greater wealth. 

Before commencing my personal reminis- 
cences, permit me to say a few words about 
the day when the gold was found at Coloma. 
At the annual celebration of this society, on 
the gth of September, 1885, I delivered an 
address upon Marshall’s discovery and fol- 
lowing his authority which as to that point 
had never been publicly questioned, I then 
accepted as the true date the 19th January, 
1848. Asan attention due to the persons 
Marshall at 


still living, I sent them copies of my address 


who were with the time, and 
with requests for the correction of any er- 
rors. Henry W. Bigler replied that accord- 
ing to his diary the gold was found on the 


24th January. I solicited copies of all the 
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early entries about the gold and he sent 
them. The only known record of the dis- 
covery written on the day of its occurrence 
was made by Bigler in his diary in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘* Monday, January 24th. 
This day some kind of metal that looks like 
gold was found in the tail race.” Azariah 
Smith kept a diary, making his entries only 
on Sundays usually, and on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 30th, he recorded the finding of gold in 
the previous week, and the departure of 
Marshall for the fort to have it tested. <A 
letter to the Hon. John Bidwell, who had 
Sutter’s diary, elicited the information that 
the first mention of the gold there was an 
entry on January 28th, recording the arrival 
of Marshall on that day with samples. ‘The 
three diaries are in harmony with one an- 
other, but they all contradict Marshall, 
whose statement, as written out by Hutch- 
ings and Parsons after the lapse of years, (no 
account of the discovery written in Mar- 
shall’s own hand is in print,) was not based 
on any contemporaneous memorandum, and 
his memory was so vague that he said the 
day was either the 18th, rgth, or zoth. He 


added that four days after the discovery, he 


took some of tho gold to Sutter. Now if 


5 
the gold was found on the 2oth or earlier 
and samples were taken to New Helvetia 
within four days, then all the diaries are false; 
whereas if found on the 24th, and samples 
were taken within four days, then all are true. 
A written record in regard to a date is, after 
the lapse of years, a much better authority 
than an unaided memory, but here are 
three written records, corroborating one an- 
other and against them is nothing but the 
vague recollection of a man of very loose in- 
tellectual habits. Bigler’s diary stands out 
as the only precise authority, abundantly 
corroborated. The gold was found on 
Monday January 24th, 1848. The ascer- 
tainment of the correct date was the result 
of inquiries instituted at the instance of 
your society, the best evidence in_ its 


support, comprising the original diary of 





John A. Sutter from 1845 to 1848, pre- 
sented by Hon. John Bidwell, and original 
letters from Henry W. Bigler and Azariah 
Smith with extracts from their diaries are, in 
your archives. 

Two months elapsed before any one de- 
voted himself to the business of gold washing 
near Coloma ; three before the news of rich 
diggings had any perceptible influence in 
San Francisco; and ten before it gained 
much faith on the eastern side of the con- 
tinent. ‘The preparation for the migration to 
California from the Atlantic slope in 1849 
had many features of interest to the general 
public as well as to the participants in them, 
but the mention of them this evening must 
be brief. ‘The rapid succession of favorable 
reports from numerous distinct sources—the 
arrival of large amounts of gold in many for- 
eign and domestic cities—the wonderful ex- 
citement, beginning before New Year and 
steadily increasing—the organization § of 
gold-hunting companies in all the cities and 
large towns—the discussion whether it was 
wise for men to leave friends, steady business, 
and established law fora country where none 
of these existed—the study of routes of travel 
and methods of conveyance—the demand 
for ships on the seacoast, and for ox teams 
on the western border—the selection of pro- 
visions for use on the way and in the mines 

the rules upon which messes and compa- 
nies were to be governed during the trip— 
the advantage of oxen over horses for the 
journey by land—the methods of crossing 
huge rivers and wide deserts—the precau- 
tions to save the cattle from being poisoned 
by alkali, and from being stampeded by In- 
dians—and the departure of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand men within the year; all 
these are topics upon which much might be 
said, though there is no time to dilate upon 
them now. 

The route of most of the overland emi- 
grants in 1849, as in several subsequent 
years, was near that of the Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific railways ; south of it for the first 
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three hundred miles from the Missouri River; 
with it along the Platte for a hundred miles; 
north of it for a thousand miles; with it 
for four hundred and fifty miles along the 
Humboldt; and south of it one hundred and 
fifty miles to the Sacramento. 


ox-teams with which I made the trip, start- 


ed from the Missouri River on the first of 


May, crossed Green River on the sixth of 


July, reached the summit of the Sierra Ne- 
vada on the twenty-seventh of August, and 
on the seventeenth of September camped on 
the bank of the Sacramento. At Fort Lar- 
amie, where a record of the number of emi- 
grants passing was kept, (the book has been 
lost as I learn by a letter from Lieutenant 
Worden, regimental adjutant now stationed 
there,) we were told that about thirty-five 
hundred wagons and ten thousand emigrants 
were ahead of us, and we supposed that there 


Gen. W. L. 


Elliott of this city, who was at Laramie in 


were about as many behind us. 


‘49, ‘50 and ’51, part of the time as adju- 
tant, says that according to his recollection 
the total number of emigrants in 1849 was 
about fifty thousand, and in the next year 
forty-nine thousand. 

Instead of following the main road all the 
way, our train was one of a number that 
left the Humboldt River near the present sta- 
tion of Humboldt, and took the Lassen cut- 
off, as it was called, though it proved to be 
at least a hundred and fifty miles longer 
than the main road. When we reached the 
Sacramento River we had traveled twenty-one 
hundred and eighty miles and had spent one 
hundred and forty days, or more than four 
ind a half months since leaving the Missouri 
River, an average of about fifteen miles a 
day. The trip between the two rivers is 
now made by rail in four and a half days; 
and the change from four and a half months 
to four and a half days is small as compared 
with many other changes that have occurred 
within the last thirty-eight years in the west- 
ern part of the United States—changes most 


of which are to be attributed mainly to the 
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stimulating influence of the gold discovery. 

Though not without frequent discomforts 
and dangers, the trip was pleasant to most 
of the emigrants of *49 in the front half 
abounded with new sensa- 
The throng 


of the line. It 
tions and interesting incidents. 
of young men, their bright anticipations of 
a golden harvest, their contagious confi- 
dence and enthusiasm, the contact with fifty 
or a hundred trains in a day, some traveling 
faster than the average and others gradually 
falling behind, thus converting the march 
into a long race for the best grass and the 
first chance in the gold field—all these in- 
fluences combined to fill us with excite- 
ment and prepare us to accept with cheer- 
fulness the trials that under less favorable 
circumstances, might have worried us into 
continuous misery. Several times we feared 
that we should lose all our cattle and be 
subjected to great hardship ; but we over- 
estimated the danger; and neither in our 
train nor in our sight was there any serious 
lack of food, or suffering of any kind. 

Without undertaking to describe the jour- 
ney in detail, I shall recount a few of its 
episodes—limiting myself to my own expe- 
rience. Others may have had more inter- 
esting adventures, but I have no distinct 
recollection of them. 

Our route took us to the Snake River, 
the Southern branch of the Columbia, which 
we followed About 


sunset on the 19th of July, the day after 


down several days. 
passing Fort Hall, we camped half a mile 


from the stream. An Indian came to us 
with fish and we bought all he had. He 
could speak English and I asked whether 
he had a horse to give me for two pairs of 


He said he 


I told him to bring the horse, but he 


blankets which I showed him. 
had. 
replied that I must first come to his village, 
on the other side of the river, the smoke of 
which, perhaps, a mile away was visible. I 
promised to visit him, and two young men 
Some of our com- 


bank 


agreed to go with me. 


pany who had been on the of the 


Fain 


= 
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river made vigorous objection. They 
said the stream was there in a canon, with 
vertical banks a hundred yards high, and 
there was only one place, so far as they 
could see, where, by a steep ravine cut 
through the cliff, a man could clamber 
down to the water. The current was a 
fierce rapid, the bed was full of rocks, and 
if we failed to make the landing in com- 
ing back we should be in great danger. 
This was excellent advice, but in defiance 
of it we three undertook the foolhardy 
enterprise. 

When we reached the bank the last gleam 
of twilight had departed, and there was no 
moon, but the sky was clear. After tying 
our shirts and moccasins to our necks, and 
putting our other clothing where we could 
find it, we plunged in. A _ hard swim 
through water quite as rough as it had been 
described to us, took us to the other bank, 
and we were soon in the village. The 
Indian brought up several horses, and we 
finally agreed upon one that I should take, 
and that he should bring to me the next morn- 
ing before sunrise, for we were to have a 
long drive and must startearly. Returning 
to the river, we found to our dismay that 
on account of the vertical cliff we must 
enter the water but little above the place 
where we wanted to come out. ‘The oldest 
entered the water first; I was the second ; 
and the youngest—I think he was _ but 
seventeen—was the last. 

When half way across, the leader shout- 
ed that he could not make the landing and 
would go back. I replied that I could not 
do better next time, and I should go on. 
The lad also went on, but soon said he had 
been carried down past the landing place, 
and needed my help. I told him I was out 
of breath with hard swimming, and could 
not be of any service to him. Some men 
of our train, waiting for us on top of the 
bank, called out to him that they would go 
down the river and help him if possible. I 


reached the bank and the ravine, as I sup- 





posed, in which we had left our clothes, but 
not finding them, supposed that the men 
waiting for us had taken them along. I 
clambered up to the top of the bank and 
was alone there. 

Numerous camp-fires were in sight, but I 
did not know which was that of our train. 
I had not taken the precaution to observe 
the direction from our camp to the river, 
and as I was short-sighted, all the fires looked 
equally distant, though some of them were 
miles away. Selecting one of the brightest 

and as I supposed of the nearest--I start- 
ed for it, over the plain covered with a large 
growth of sagebrush. 

My wardrobe consisted of one cotton gar- 
ment and a pair of moccasins. ‘Though the 
season was midsummer, the night was cold, 
for we were more than four thousand feet 
above the sea, and a sharp wind was blow- 
ing from snow peaks that were within plain 
sight in daytime. I had to move very 
briskly to keep warm ; and for fear of losing 
my direction, I followed a straight course 
without turning aside for ravine, stone, or 
sagebrush. Ina few minutes I saw that I 
had selected the wrong fire, but not know- 
ing how to correct the error I went on in 
the same line. ‘Thus | walked at least eight 
miles until I reached a camp. <A man on 
guard heard and saw me approaching. He 
threw some sagebrush on the fire, and rifle 
in hand called out, ‘* No Indians in camp 
at night.” I curtly expressed a wicked wish 
in regard to the salvation of the Indians 
and kept on. He cocked his rifle, raised it, 
and said, ‘‘Stop or I'll shoot. No Indians 
in camp at night.” 

My reply was, ‘‘ I’m as white as you are.” 

He said, ** White men don’t go about that 
way.” 

I told him,** ‘There’s one that does ; but 
he has had enough of it.” 

This remark seemed to mollify him. He 
lowered his rifle, let its stock rest on the 
ground, and said that I spoke good English 


for a redskin and I might come up. He 
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threw more brush on the fire and when I 
was at his side burst into loud laughter, 
which I had to share when I contemplated 
the fringe on my shirt and the scratches on 
my legs. He insisted on calling up all the 


men of his train to share the fun before he 


would direct me to ny camp, the position 


] 


of which he happened to know. I reached 


it at four o’clock in the morning, and found 
ll save one sentinel in bed, where they had 


been for nearly four hours. The other 


swimmers got out safely half a mile below 


been 


where I did, and I had given up as 
drowned. 

Che boy of seventeen was B. K. Thorne, 
now sheriff of Calaveras County and a mem- 
ber of our society. I think I make no mis- 


take when I say that he has a_ higher 


and wider reputation for capacity, courage, 
nd integrity than any other sheriff in the 
state. 

When people ask me wether I know 


what sage brush is I feel justified in saying 


I do 

After all that trouble the blessed Indian 
did not bring the horse. We did not say 
blessed in those days. lo complete my 
story and relieve you from anxiety about 


the breeziness of my appearance during the 
mainder of the journey, I will add that as 
ne of our company knew anything about 
them at daylight 


them. , My 


ny clothes, I went for 


ind found them where I left 


failure to find them in the night was ex- 


I got of the 


W he re I 


plained by the fact that out 


tt by the ravine entered 


canon ni 
the river but by another, very similar to it, 
two hundred yards farther down. 

about fifteen hundred 


Having walked 


miles, without finding the exertion exces- 
sive or disagreeable, I still wanted a horse, 
near 


ind succeeded at last in buying one 


the present town of Elko. He was an In- 


pony, old, lazy and sore-backed, but 


i 


qaian 
could easily be 
I took 


much care in saddling and riding him for 


had two merits—first, he 


} 


caught, and next, he could carry me. 
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weeks until he was well, and by that time 
we had reached the rugged part of the Sierra, 
ride 


When we descended 


was no chance to him 


walk. 
from the mountain into Round Valley on 


where there 


faster than a 


Pitt River, I saw that there was a place to 
back 


The valley waa six miles across, 


try his speed. He was fat and his 


was well. 


_ open level, and there was no smoke or dust 


indicating the presence of man. The only 
timber was a line of willows along the bank 
of the river, and that was far from the road 
On the 


cut half a dozen large, tough switches, for I 


except at one bend. mountain I 
was satisfied that my pony’s laziness needed 
a lively stimulant. He had never made a 
frisky movement since I bought him, but I 
hoped to induce him to lay aside his digni- 
fied demeanor. Having reached the level 
road, I gave him a good cut with the best 
switch, but he did not pay the least atten- 
I then rose in my stirrups and 
It did 


I gave 


tion to it. 
threw all my strength into the blow. 
not seem to affect him in the least; 
him a rapid succession of blows, as hard as 
I could strike, 
walk 


wort 


and he continued his slow 
as though he had not felt them. I 
out my switches, and the result was 
nothing but failure. Drawing a long sheath 
knife with a sharp point, I pricked him in 
the side till the blood came. ‘That treat- 
ment was too much for him ; he stopped 
and bit the place as if he supposed a fly was 
the 


there. 


tickling him. I punched him with 
knife on the other side and he bit 
When he found that the punching stopped, 
he resumed his walk. I gave up in despair, 


and in disgust struck the horse with the 


back of the knife before putting it in the 
sheath. The blow happened to fall on the 
hip joint, causing him to give a lively jump, 
after which he resumed his walk. Another 


blow and the same result. Then a succes- 


1 


sion of blows brought out a succession of 
jumps, which put all together made something 
like a gallop, which he kept up for a hun- 


dred yards. I stopped the blows, and he 


noe pratt 


SS 
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instantly reduced his gait toa walk. The 
thumping and the gallop began again, and 
supposing, since he was an Indian pony, that 
an Indian yell might be a stimulus to him, 
I did my best in that line, and was career- 
ing along when I happened to look up and 
there in the road, not a hundred yards 
away, were three white men with rifles 
leveled at me. I stopped suddenly and 
called out ‘* What do you mean?” They 
lowered their guns, and one replied, ‘‘Come 
up and we'll tell you.” I soon recognized 
them as members of the Kentucky company 
near which we had been traveling for 
weeks. While camped behind the wil- 
lows at the bend of the river, they heard a 
racket, and seeing my pony and_ red 
blanket in a cloud of dust, with a knife 
flashing in the sun, and a rider acting like 
a lunatic, came to the conclusion that an 
Indian had stolen the horse, and perhaps 
killed me, so they were about to square 
his account. My dress did not differ much 
in color from an Indian’s skin, and their 
conduct was much more reasonable than 
mine. 

Late one afternoon, soon after reaching 
Pitt River, we met a party of white men on 
horseback, each driving a horse with a pack. 
They were Oregonians from the mines on 
their way home, and would not stop fora 
talk, so I turned back and rode with them. 
They were the first men we had seen from 
the mines and we were extremely anxious to 
get their information. ‘Their captain gave a 
very favorable account of the diggings. 
Chere was an abundance of gold in the coun- 
try, an abundance of room for all the new- 
comers. Some of his companions were tak- 


ing home about $7,000 each as the savings 


of four months’ work ; but from most of 


them he had heard no precise statement 

some had presumably done better, some 
worse ; but those who had made least had 
saved more than they could have earned at 
any other employment. He had been in 
Reading’s Diggings, which he recommended 





because, being the most remote from San 
Francisco, they had the least mining popula- 
tion and more unoccupied rich ground. It 
would take us twenty days to reach the near- 
est mines. He gave mea list of camping 
places, with distances, names of streams, 
and situation of long drives without water. 
These road-notes I copied word for word, 
because since leaving the Humboldt, Fre- 
mont’s report, which had previously been 
valuable to us, was of no further use asa 
guide book, and we knew nothing in advance 
of directions, distances, camping-places, or 
names of mountainsand streams. I thanked 
the Oregonian captain for the information 
and took leave of the party who, by the way 
were never afterwards seen by white men. 
They were all slain by the Rogue River In- 
dians, as was ascertained several months 
later. 

When I reached camp after dark, I found 
that a large fire had been built for the occa- 
sion, and all the men in the train had seated 
themselves about in preparation for my re- 
port. The news about the mines was 
declared highly satisfactory, but when I 
read my list of camping places and a men- 
tion of a desert of thirty miles without 
water, many denounced it as nonsense. 
We could not be two hundred miles from 
the Sacramento River, or three hundred 
miles from the mines. It was only two 
days, travel from the summit of the Sierra 
to the diggings, and we would be there in a 
day or two at the farthest. According to 
this table of distances we were to reach 
Feather River soon, and the accounts from 
California before we left the States said 
that there was much mining on that stream, 
and if men were washing there for gold 
before we started, they would be there yet. 
And then the story of a desert on the edge 
of the Sacramento Valley was absurd. 

Their confident anticipation that we 
must reach the mines in a day or two grad- 
ually gave way to the conclusive proof of 


experience. ‘The last day before reaching 
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the Sacramento Valley was harder on our 
cattle than any other on the whole trip, and 


for the first time some of our oxen gave 


out completely and were unable to bear the 


weight of the yoke. There being no grass 


5 


for them to eat, we cut down oak trees, to 


let them browse on the foliage. 
were 


Our first impressions of California 


unfavorable. The region _ be- 


Lake and the 


extremely 


tween (Goose Sacramento 


River on our route is highly volcanic. 
We went east of Mount Lassen, from which 
more than a hundred extinct craters can be 
seen. The topography was broken by nu- 
merous steep and high ridges; the surface 
was dry and for long distances covered with 
lava; the streams were few and small ; the 
trees were scanty and s rubby , save onone 


ridge where we found one of the glories ot 


the Sierra Nevada, a magnificent forest of 


pine, fir, and cedar trees, including many ten 


feet in diameter and two hundred and _ fifty 


feet high. Beautiful as this timber was, it 


had no value because of its inaccessibility. 

We were all agreed that ex ept for its gold 

such a country had no attractions for us. 
Nor did we like the Sacramento Valley 


much better. ~The ground there was as dry 


as in the mountains; and the soil, where 


we examined it, so hard that ploughing was 


Lassen’s ranch, near the 


impossible. At 
site of the present town of Vina, one hun- 


dred and fifteen miles north of Sacramento 


city, where we reached the Sacramento 


River, the only building was a small adobe 


house. ‘There was no garden, no orchard, 


no cultivated field. Cows were numerous, 


but they were of the 


] 
1 


Spanish breed; long- 


legged, thin, agile, half-wild, and never 


touched by man save to be branded or slaugh- 


tered. Mo milk or butter was used on the 


ranch. Whether there was a white woman 


in the house I do not recollect. ‘There was 


none in the valley farther north. Two 


or three white men employed on_ the 


ranch did nothing but ride about and look 


after the cattle. A few Indians, friendly, 
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The 
men did not wear a scrap of clothing, and 


but entirely savage, roamed about. 


seemed to spend their time in idleness, 
though each carried his bow and arrows as 
if looking for game. The women, dressed 
in skirts of flag leaves, were always busy 
gathering or cooking acorns or grass seeds, 
or plaiting water-proof baskets. More 
cheerless surroundings for a civilized home 
we had never seen. Besides the occupants 
of Lassen’s house and the Indians, the only 
resident was a trader who dwelt in a shelter 
of brush supported on a rude framework of 
poles. He kept flour, salt pork, whisky, 
and other necessaries of life, and his entire 
stock seemed to me worth about $200 at 
Eastern prices. Though the next house to 
the northward was forty miles away, and the 
southward probably 
His 


price for flour was 75 cents a pound, and 


nearest one to the 


twenty, he had done a lively business. 
when I asked his opinion of the mines he 
reached down under his counter of rough 
boards supported on barrels, and drew out 
a large sheet iron pan, apparently one-third 
full of gold—much more than I had ever 
before seen at one time, and the first gold 
dust I had seen. He said the amount was 
$15,000, and he had received it for goods 
sold in that store to men passing to and 
from the mines. 

\fter resting three or four days at Las- 
sen’s, we yoked up our teams and started 
for Reading’s Diggings. We had gone forty 
miles before we saw another house, and that 
was a rude shanty on the bank of Cotton- 
where A. 


wood Creek, ]. Cox, afterwards 


editor of a newspaper in the town of Sonoma, 


had a store. We passed his establishment, 


forded the creek, and camped on the north- 


ern bank. Soon afterwards two wagons 


from the other direction camped near us. 
When we had finished our supper and 
saw that our neighbors had finished theirs, 
we went to visit them. The circumstances 
of the country suggested and custom per- 


mitted the liberal use of direct questions be- 
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tween utter strangers, to as ertain whence 
they came, whither they were going, what 
they knew and what they had heard about 
the different mines, and so on. ‘These men 
were ready with their information, but its 


general tenor was doleful. Reading’s Dig- 


gings were not rich when discovered and 


had been dug out. There was not a good 


claim in the district. The miners generally 
were not making expenses, and most of them 
intended to leave soon, so as to avoid the 
famine that would begin when the winter 
rains made it impossible to bring in more 
provisions. ‘They urged us to turn about 
and go with them to the Yuba mines, which 
they knew were rich. 

We went back to our wagons much discour- 
aged and sat for a while at our fire discussing 
the time that we must lose by looking at 
Reading’s Diggings, before going to the 
Yuba. While we were thus occupied, three 
men came to our fire, and on our invitation 
sat down. ‘They said they were on their 
way from the mines to Sacramento, whence 
they would return before November. They 
had spent four months in Reading's Dig- 
gings and had done well there, as did nearly 
everybody. When told that six men in the 
adjoining camp declared that the diggings 
were exhausted, their comment was that 
some men would not prosper anywhere, but 
so far as they had heard, there were fewer 
Diggings than any 


failures in Reading’s 


where else. ‘Their statements were pleasant 


to us; we believed them and were encour- 


. 


RES d. 


Our first view of the mines was near the 


Lower Springs, now the town of Shasta. 
he country is hilly and was then covered 
with a scattered growth of pine, fir, and oak 
trees. The soil was red; the scanty growth 
trees was yellow for 


Nu- 


merous holes with piles of dirt or gravel near 


of herbage among the 
lack of moisture: the gullies were dry. 
them indicated the places where the miners 


had been at work. The first miner we saw 


was sitting in sucha hole, perhaps seven feet 
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deep and three feet across, and with a butch. 
er knife he scratched the bedrock before 
him, occasionally stopping to pick up a par- 
ticle of gold which he put into a blacking 
box. We camped at the Lower Springs, 
the farthest point to which wagons could go, 
(the head of whoa-haw navigation it was 
called,) though farther on, according to re- 
port, the diggings were richer. 

On account of the lack of water, the only 
method of mining practicable near the Lower 
Springs was that of scratching with a knife, 
and we devoted our energies to it for weeks ; 
but the result was failure for all of our com- 
pany. ‘This was a kind of work that needed 
considerable skill in the selection of claims, 
and even when we struck good places we did 
An old 
miner advised us to go to the Middle Bar of 
Clear Creek, 
would have wet diggings and could learn to 


not find most of the gold in them. 


ten miles away, where we 
wash with the pan and rocker before the be- 
ginning of the wet season, of which we 
would get the full benefit, and meantime we 
could take out ten dollars a day at least. 
Accepting this advice, we moved in October 
to the Middle 
through the winter. 

This bar wastat the lower end of a long, 


Bar and remained there 


deep, steep cafon in a rich auriferous region, 
and at its side was a flat, perhaps half a 
mile long, a quarter of a mile wide, and 
twenty feet above the level of the stream. 
The hills bordering on the northern side of 
the flat had numerous gullies, all of which 
were rich in gold, and some of them ex- 
tremely rich. ‘The precious metal was not 
only abundant, but it was distributed pretty 
evenly over a considerable extent of country 
and mostly within two feet of the surface, so 
skill 
and taken We 
very soon learned to use the pan and rocker 


that it could be found without much 


out without much labor. 
and were satisfied with our success on the 
bar until we were driven from it by the rains 
and the rising creek. All the gullies then 


had an abundance of water and we went to 
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work in them with our rockers. They were 
much richer than the bar. ‘wo men work- 
ing together would frequently come home in 
and $40 or 


the evening with $150 or $200 ; 


$50 for two was considered a moderate yield. 
Let me explain briefly the geological 


Where granite and 


character of the diggings. 
slate exist together, there auriferous quartz 
When the 


grated by exposure to sun, air, 


is found. rocks were disinte- 
heat, cold, 
water, and ice, their particles moved faster 
than the heavier gold, which in many places 
remained within a short distance of the spot 
where it was liberated from its matrix. It 
sunk down into the clay, and found protect- 
ion in crevices of the rock. ‘The sharp cor- 
ners and rough edges of many lumps bear 
witness that they could not have had much 
attrition from stones, as they would have 
had if they had moved far. Indeed, numer- 
ous leads can be distinctly traced to the 
quartz veins which supplied all their gold. 
Most of the metal however is in smooth, 
small particles, which have evidently been 


carried considerable distances, and this is 

especially true of the gold found in the lowe: 

valleys far from the original sources. 
Although much of the metal in nearly 


every gully was in small particles, many 


gullies produced many pieces of uniform 
shape and size, so that the miners could at 
icteristic of 


a glance recognize them as char 


a certain ravine. From one we got gold 


closely resembling cucumber seed; from an- 
other, pumpkin seed; from another, beans; 
from another, peas; from another, flaxseed, 
One 
big lumps, many of them as large as English 
but of 


called Bullion Creek during the 


and so on. ravine on account of its 


walnuts, very irregula was 


r snape, 
Winter when 


it had a good flow of water, and is now 


known as Buljin Gulch. 
The placer washings are mostly 
beds of streams, or gullies, into which the 


metal has been carried from the hill sides. 


he gullies in the diggings have usually 


from a foot to four feet of earthy matter cov- 
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ering the bedrock. The top layer consists 
of loose gravel, under which is clay mixed 
with sand, gravel, and boulders. The miner 
throws off the loose gravel, and washes the 
clay, which becomes richer as he approaches 
the bed rock. 
are devices for agitating the clay in water 


The pan, rocker, and sluice 
until it dissolves, and is ready to run off 
with the sand and gravel, leaving the heavier 
We read of golden sands, but 
bulk of the 


consisted of clay, and in some 


gold behind. 

in Reading’s Diggings, the 
pay dirt 
places gravel ; of sand the quantity was rel- 
atively small, and the gravel and sand were 
not distinctly visible until after the clay had 


been washed 


away from them. 

In pan washing, the miner having filled 
his pan with pay dirt, carried it to the water 
and with his fingers stirred the mass round 
till the clay came off from the larger stones, 


which he threw out. Shaking the pan in 
the water till the smaller stones were freed 
from clay, he gradually allowed the lighter 


matte! over the edge, until noth- 


to escape 
ing save the gold remained behind. 

The rocker bears some resemblance to a 
child’s cradle. On top it is a riddle box 
into which the pay dirt is cast, and there it 

haken 


is shaken while the miner pours on water 


until the gravel is clean, and can be thrown 


away. he water, dissolved clay, sand, 
fine gravel, and gold fall to the floor of the 
rocker, where the gold is caught by cleats, 

while the lighter material runs off. 
he rocker was the most efficient device 
shing gold at Clear Creek, while I was 
\ sluice or long wooden trough a 
and deep, with a swift current 
leep running through it, would 
us to make ten times as much 

we did with a pan. 

Unfortunately for me, soon after the rains 
be gan I had an attack of fever, which con- 
fined me to my bed for two months while 
abundant, the diggings the 


the 


the water was 


richest, and personal experiences in 


mining the most exciting. 
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About the middle of January I became 
strong enough to take short walks about the 
camp, and to become better acquainted 
with the than | 
had I been quite well and hard at work. 


miners would have been 


I'he flat had a population of perhaps one 
hundred and fifty white men. There were 
no women, no children, no colored people 
of any shade. ‘There was no store, no 
mechanics’ shop, no gambling den, no hotel, 
boarding house, or restaurant ; no rum shop, 
no lawyer’s office, or demoralizing institu- 
tions of kind. I 


dollar being bet there at any game of chance. 


any never heard of a 


Monte, common in San_ Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, and most of the mining camps, was 
unknown even by name in the Middle Bar. 
There was no quarreling about claims; no 


Not 


until spring came did we hear of any steal- 


fighting, much less any homicide. 


ing, though gold was left lying about in 


considerable quantities. There was nota 
place within ten miles where a glass or bot- 
tle of whiskey could be bought, and there 
was no drunkenness except in two men who 
would on rare occasions walk to the Lower 
Springs, and bring a bottle back with them. 
There was only one noisy man in the camp, 
a young Canadian, full >f the most boister- 
ous but always innocent merriment, and he 
was always spoken of as Hell-roaring Jo. 
His family name, unknown to the residents 
of the camp generally, was Voshay, and is 
now familiar in Shasta and Trinity Counties, 
and also in Arizona. In all my: travels I 
have never seen a more peaceful, orderly, 
and happy community ; and their good con- 
duct isa strong evidence of the general high 
character of the overland emigrants of 1849. 
Che fact 
woman within fifty miles, indicated a condi- 


that there was only one white 


tion of society that could not be perma- 
nent and that deprived the men of many 
beneficent influences which necessarily go 
with the companionship of ladies; but the 
yood order prevalent without their help does 


the more credit to the lone miners. I limit 
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my statement to the Middle Bar of Clear 
Creek in the Winter of *49 and ‘50. Of 
that place during that period, I speak from 
direct observation, and the condition of 
other camps in Reading’s Diggings was pre- 
sumably as creditable. Some of the men 
who then and there lived most orderly lives, 
may afterwards, under the influences of 
greater temptation, have become disrepu- 
table characters, but the majority of the 
outcasts and criminals numerous in some 
of the mining districts, came from the large 


the 


islands and seaports of the Pacific, where 


cities of the Atlantic Coast and from 
before the gold discovery they had spent 
years in idleness and dissipation. 

The bill of fare in the mines was about 
The 


staples were beans, bread, rice, bacon, salt 


the same as it had been on the plains. 


pork, dried apples, coffee, sugar, and occa- 
sionally fresh meat. Fresh fruit, milk, but- 
ter, and eggs could not be had at any price. 
Our dried apples protected us against scurvy. 
White 
most common dish, and combined the pala- 


beans baked with bacon were the 
table and nutritious qualities in the degrees 
needed for hand work better than any other 
kind of food regularly obtainable under the 
circumstances. For more than a year I did 
not taste a cultivated fresh vegetable—for 
some potatoes that I bought in April, after 


had 


called fresh. 


they sprouted, could hardly be 
I paid $1.50 a pound for them 
sake of 


old acquaintance, immediately peeled one 


at the Lower Springs; and for the 


and ate it raw. That was after the roads 


opened in the spring; through the winter the 
pric e of provisions at the Lower Springs was 
2a pound——flour, beans, rice, bacon, coffee, 
tea—all $2 a pound; and those miners at 
the Middle Bar who had not laid in a stock 
of provisions at the beginning of winter 
walked ten miles to get these supplies and 
carried them so far on their backs. 

Our domestic life was simple. The gen- 
eral rule was that the cooking, wood-chop- 


ping, fire-making, water-carrying, and other 
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kinds of household work should be so divid- 
ed round that each should have an equal 
share and all go out mining together and re- 
turn together to the cabin, which was left 
unguarded and unlocked—and indeed, many 
of the cabins had nothing for a door save a 
piece of tent-cloth, an anticipation of the fash- 
ionable portiéres. Everyone took care of 
his own knife, fork, spoon, tin cup, and tin 
The 


underclothing was of coarse colored cotton 


plate, and washed his own clothes. 


or wool; they hid the dirt and washed 


easily. Starched shirts, polished boots, and 
stovepipe hats were never seen, and would 
have exposed the wearer to discouraging prac- 
tical jokes. 

Sunday was a day of rest from the or- 
dinary routine of labor. ‘The pious spent 
it in reading, writing letters, conversation, 
and walking. ‘The worldlings washed and 
mended their clothes, and went out pros- 
pecting and hunting. ‘There was no gather- 
ing for religious purposes, and so far as I 
recollect, no death or burial; certainly no 
wedding nor christening. 

The routine of the week day was to rise, 
cook, and eat breakfast before day, by the 
light of the fire, as candles were very dear; 
each put the bedclothes on his own bunk in 
order, and all started off for their claims, 
isually carrying with them materials for their 
When it became too dark to 
their they back, 


cooked and ate their supper, chopped wood, 


own meal. 


work in claims started 
prepared for breakfast, and then sat for 
several hours before a large open wood fire, 
conversing or rarely playing cards, but never 
for money. 

In January there was relatively little rain; 
the small gullies dried up, and the richest 
places near the Middle Bar were worked out. 
Some of the miners, unable to make more 
than $10 a day, wanted to hunt for new 
diggings on the headwaters of the Cotton- 
wood, the bald red hills of which were plain- 
ly visible from high points near our camp. 


Rumor said diggings were found there inthe 
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previous summer by miners who were driven 
out by the Indians, and it said further that 
the diggings were marvelously rich. Not un- 
derstanding the geological influences under 
which the gold was distributed as we found 
it in the placers, the miners generally sup- 
posed it not improbable that spots would be 
found where aman could shovel out a bushel 
of gold dust in a day. Many hoped to get 
such claims, and for the sake of finding 
abandon others where 


them would 


could make $40 or $60 a day. 


they 
William 
Scott, who was at Sutter’s Mill when the 
gold was found there, and a man of some 
intelligence, was working a year or two later 
in a claim that yielded $700 a day to him- 
self and each of his partners, but they aban- 
doned it to go to another ravine where they 
were told that men were making $1100 a day 
and there was much unoccupied ground. 
When they reached the place they found 
that all the good claims were taken up, and 
when they returned to their old claim, they 
found that taken up too. 

The Cottonwood prospecting party, con- 
sisting of twelve men under Abraham Cun- 
ningham as captain—he still lives in Shasta 
left the 
Middle Bar on the second of February. As 


County as a man highly respected 


we were going into the midst of hostile In- 
dians, six of us were armed with rifles—use- 
ful for getting game as well as for fighting 
redskins—and six had shovels and pans for 
prospecting. Each man carried bread sup- 


posed to be sufficient for ten days, and 


t 


blankets; but as deer were abundant we 


hoped to get venison. A sharp axe, carried 
At the 


end of the first day’s march we cut down a 


by turns, was to provide fire wood. 


large oak tree. Its trunk for twenty feet 
made a back log for our camp fire, and the 
remainder of the tree supplied an abundanee 
of wood, some of which was to be put on 
by any one who woke in the night and felt 
the want of more heat. Our camping place 
was always near a multitude of manzanita 


bushes which we cut and piled upin a cir- 
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cular wall, through which the Indians could 


not shoot their arrows. 


peared on the hill 
valley, in which we 
watched us and fri 


rer, from height 


heard a terrific yelli Gg tr 


if five hundred 


ments later we saw a strin 


whom only six 





Indians whom we saw had run over the brow 
of the hill where we could see them, and 
hen run back out of sight so that they 
could make a long string and thus convey 
the idea of a large force. ‘This explanation 
did not account for the noise, but we after- 
wards learned that they had wonderful 


voices, perhaps resulting from their habit 


of speaking to one another from mountain 
to mountain. 

For two days we went forward with the 
Indians continually watching us and sur- 
rounding us, keeping out of rifle range 
however, so long as they could see where we 
were. They had been in the habit of steal- 
ing horses, oxen, provisions, clothing, and 
tools from the mines, and the Oregonians had 
sent out several expeditions to recapture the 
punish the theft by shoot- 
ing down every redskin within range of their 
rifles. Our party was probably supposed to 
be out with such a purpose, and could not 
ve been treated with more show of hos- 
tility. Nothing but fear of our superior 
weapons saved us trom attack. But they 
nisunderstood us. We had no grievances 


gratily. Before start- 


ing we determined that we would make no 
nprovoked attack on the aborigines; our 


feelings and our interests were all in favor of 
peace. several times on Ut! third day, 
while following us in the hill and chaparral, 
ght of us, and trying to find 


; came very near us, where we saw them 


before they y us. Once a party of them 
ere Within ten steps of us, looking for us to 
heir right while we sat in a clump of bushes 
lelr lett mused a their movements. 
Something caused a loud laugh among us, 
nd they, seeing us near, jumped and dodged 
i st ext rdinary manner, as if they ex- 


y th + 


ected to hear the rifles’ crash at every in- 
nt. If they believed before that we were 
on the warpath, our conduct then set them 


to doubting and prepared them for more 


lhe next morning we rested on a grassy 
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hillside west of Duncan’s Fork, and decided 


that we would make peace with the redskins if 


possible. ‘Two unarmed men of our party 


went towards a few of them on the 


grassy 


hillside east of the creek, and called out to 
them ‘* Amigo,” Spanish for friend, and 
waved green boughs and a blue cloak as 


signs of amicable Gradually othe 


purpose. 
i i 


redskins collected on the eastern hill until 


several hundred were visible. 


patience was almost exhausted, 
haps eighteen years old and a boy of ten 
came up to our two peacemak 
induced to come over to our party. 


shook hands with them, gave them presents, 


and did our best to gai ir confidence 

the young man made a speech with excel- 
—_ : wag hii Hi = ot 
ent volce and vestures isn Mner WOUId 


have done no discredit 


yrator Ther was mn neaning tor us! 

] at } + } } 

his words, but much in his s, his tones, 
and his gestures. He pointed to his friends 


on the opposite hill, he put his h: 


breast, and then raised 1t towards th hex V- 


ens as if swearing that he and his tribe had 


uways Deen triends of the white man; n¢ 
then pointing to the northeast where the 
I 
miners Were and to the southeast walle speak 
ing angrily he assured us we imagined 
that +} tri h nth t \ 
nat tne rib¢ to the s( neast were 
the ones who did ll t! tealing He. 


spoke SO loudly that his friends on the « 


posite hill heard aud applauded him \] 
exander R. Andrews, one of our party and 


Kentucky ¢ 


ind prominent 


mpany, ! \ 
citizen of Shasta, says in his 
account of our expedition published in the 


Directory for 1881, that they were 


Shasta 


three mile away. \fter this 


-quarters of a 


speech was finished, a very old 


man and 


i. boy trusted themselves in our power, and 


} 


we made presents to them also, and befor 


the middle of the afternoon they all deserted 


a a = , 
le eastern siope and came over to us, and 


from that time the 


prevailed 
we had 


Not having parate, 
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neither killed any deer nor prospected for 


gold, and now that we had made peace we 
could do both. We divided up into pairs, 


three of hunters and three of prospectors, 
ea ir taking a separate course. Some 
Indians accompanied the hunters, and ren- 
dered excellent service in pointing out the 
lac e the deer could be killed, and 


in tracking them when wounded. That 


evening we had a full grown buck and two 
large fawns for supper. The heads, hides, 
hearts, lungs, and entrails were given to the 


were evidently delighted with 


heirs! the twelve white men ate 
every rticle of their meat that evening for 
Sl er Chey were hungry, and there was 
ynly ; rter of a deer for each man. We 
were astonished at our own appetites. ‘The 


We 


prospectors had found nothing of note. 


did not give up our precaution of building 

nita fort, which was protection 
gainst the cold wind as well as against a 
possible surprise by the Indians. 

I} ext day we again separated in pairs 
for hunting and prospecting, and in the 
evening we had two full grown deer, which 
ve divided as before, and again our portion 


S irely consumed for supper. We did not 

it, however cook the liver, but taking 
Cunnin dvi nd following his ex- 
mple, ate it raw with a little pepper and 
salt. Hunger overcame prejudice at the 
start, and we agreed that raw deer’s liver 
Irom I ly Killed inimal is a delicious 
morsel. We had now been away from our 
cabins five days, and we had not only eaten 
our five deer, but all the bread that had 
en supposed to have been enough for ten 
days. e next day we separated without 
breakfast urch for gold and deer, ap. 
Ointing as usual a place farther on where 
ve shoul cet in the evening. My com- 
panio s a Mr. Davis, and we were 
prospectors. \bout noon we became so 
hi t we began to pick out and eat 
col from the holes in the bark of the 
k and pine trees, in which they had been 
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placed by the woodpeckers. The rains 
coming from the south had soaked and 
spoiled the acorns on that side of the trees, 


but on the north side the acorns were dry 


and sound, though presumably many of 


them were several years old. ‘| hey were 
dry, hard, and bitter, but the sauce of hun- 
ger made them welcome. Having observed 
the Indians eat a kind of pepper grass, we 
tried it and found it good, and a pleasant 
variation from the bitter acorns. 

In the afternoon Davis and I found rich 
diggings We came to a gully so steep that 


the bedrock was bare in places, and there in 


the clear water we could see the particles of 


gold, some weighing as much as a quarter of 


an ounce. In half an hour each had picked 
up on the point of his knife $45 worth 
nearly three ounces. We went down the 
gully to where it was not so steep, and from 
a pan of surface dust washed out five dol- 
lars. We tried several other places and 
found as much. We came to the conclu- 
sion that we could make $500 a day in these 
gullies with a rocker. We went to several 
other gullies and found prospects nearly as 
good, and that without going down to the 
bedrock—for we did not feel strong enough 
on our scanty diet to do any hard work. 
Futtle and Batchelder, another pair of 
the prospectors, had also found good dig- 
gings in several large gullies, though like us 
they did not go down tothe bedrock. They 
had, however, a much larger plece of the 
metal to show ; it weighed an ounce, and it 
was in a shovelful of the top dirt which they 
threw away. A metallic ring struck their 
ears and a little search led to the finding ot 
this piece, as long and wide as the bowl of 
a soup spoon, and in one place a quarter of 
an inch thick. ‘Tuttle was confident he 
could wash $500 a day in his ravine, and 
Davis promised as much in ours ; and more 
than $60 were shown as vouchers by the 
prospectors, who said there was an abun- 
dance of pay dirt but they had not anywhere 


gone through it to the bedrock. 





Hungry as we were our party was very 
jovial that evening. We supposed that we 
were each sure of several hundred thousand 
dollars. The general estimate was $500,000. 
We discussed the methods of transporting 
our treasure to the East and the uses we 
would make of it. Occasionally one would 
go off to a pine tree and pick out some 
acorns. Andrews said that only one thing 
was needed to make his happiness perfect, 
and that was a good dinner of pork and 
beans. Some merriment was caused by re- 
calling the fact that when at the Middle Bar 
he had been in the habit of saying that he 
would be perfectly happy if he could have a 
supper of ham and eggs and a dance with a 
Kentucky girl. When he had nothing bet- 
ter than acorns he thought pork and beans 
good enough for the highest enjoyment ; 
but when he had an abundance of pork and 
beans, then he longed for ham and eggs. 
There was a sliding arrangement to his scale 
of felicity. 

We made fun of our situation. When 
we found wormy acorns we offered them to 
our neighbors. We wondered whether 
Nebuchadnezzar’s pasture was more pala- 
table than ours. We agreed to gather the 
pepper grass seed when it ripened and send 
it to our Eastern relatives for the purpose 
of giving them a chance to go to grass. 

Instead of starting for home the next morn- 
ing we continued our journey another day, 
but when we met in the evening the hunters 
had killed no game and the prospectors had 
found no gold. We had to fall back on 
our acorns and grass. The Indians, who 
had come to see us every day and had fur- 
nished several men to accompany each pair 
of our hunters, seeing that we had nothing 
to eat, brought us a loaf of acorn bread and 
a basket of buc keye soup, both tasteless 
and full of sand, and to me less palatable 
than the raw acorns. We received their gifts 
with the show of gratitude due to their 
kindness. 

We were all anxious to get back the next 
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day to Clear Creek, so we started at day- 
light, and all reached the Middle Bar that 
next 


evening, save one who arrived the 


morning. For three days we had nothing 


to eat save acorns and grass, with a taste of 


acorn bread and buckeye soup. I prefer a 


square meal. 
Then began the preparations for moving 
known as Arbuckle, 


fol- 


to Cottonwood, now 


where we arrived several weeks later, 
lowed by some hundreds of Oregonians, who 
had heard at the Lower Springs of our rich 
diggings and wanted to share them. Our 
party, consistingof twelve prospectors and 
their respective partners, twenty-four in all, 
took up as claims the gullies that we had 
prospected, leaving the remainder of the 

We decided to 
stock 
but we stuck together only one week. My 
partner and I 
day, the next day $300, the third day $150, 


country to the Oregonians. 
joint 


work our claims as a company, 


took out $500 the first 
and decreasing sums on the following days. 
When we divided our joint stock gold there 
was little more than a tin cup full—not a 


pint cup—for each man. When afterwards 
we worked together in couples, on separate 
account, the results were even less satisfac- 


tory. It seemed that in prospecting, we 
had not only struck the richest spots, but 
spots which were richer in the top dirt than 
March 


many of the gullies 


on the bedrock. February and 


brought little rain ; 
went dry soon after we reached our diggings ; 


the Oregonians went back to the Lower 


Springs, after making war on the Indians, 


whom we could not afterwards conciliate ; 


and before April we had returned to the 


Middle Bar, not only without the $500,000 
each, but poorer than if we had never un- 
dertaken our prospecting expedition. 


On the first of May I abandoned the busi- 


ness of gold washing, and came to San 


Francisco. My share in a day’s labor in 


the mines never exceeded $50, except dur- 


ing the first week on the Cottonwood dig- 


gings, and often it was not more than $1o. 
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After deducting expenses, the year had 
added nothing to my capital in money, 
though it had added something in experience. 

I remained for years in California before 
I felt any special attachment for the State. 
Business led me to study its resources as 
compared with those of other regions, and 
the wider my comparison, the stronger 
grew the conviction that as a chosen home 


men of enterprise, the world 


for young 
offers nothing better than California. 
In seeking a new country, what should 


grade of 


the emigrant ask? First, a high 
popular intelligence, which implies mental 
development for himself and education for 
his children. Second, good resources for 
commerce, agriculture, and other branches 
of industry. ‘Third, its territory should be 
vacant. A large semi-barbarous population, 
unable or unwilling to learn the higher arts 
of civilization, as in portions of Asia or 
Africa, is one of the greatest obstacles to 
progress. Fourth, though accessible with- 
out great danger or privation, it should not 
be within easy reach of the hordes of beg- 
gars and vagrants in densely populated re- 
gions. Justasthe difficulty and expense 
of reaching the United States from Europe, 
and California from the Atlantic States have 
diminished, in the same proportion have de- 
clined the average intelligence and charac- 
ter of the immigrants. Fifth, the new 
country should have a cool, equable climate, 
acting as a continual spur to the mental and 
physical energies. If mere animal comfort 
was the main object of life, the climatic 
requirement would be the first of all in im- 
portance. Sixth and last, perhaps, as a nat- 
ural accompaniment of the other conditions, 
the government should efficiently protect 
the people inthe enjoyment of their equal 
rights. If thirty-eight years ago we had 
looked through the wide world for a country 
possessing, or likely to possess these re- 
quirements within a few years, where could 
felicitous 


we have found them in the most 


combination ? 
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Your reply, like mine, is California. It 
was fortunate for us pioneers that such a 
land was open and within our reach when 


we were about to start on the serious busi- 
ness of life, and it w: 

fornia, that she attracted such men 

a large proportion of the pioneers 

me not be understood as claiming | 

or exemption from criticism for either them 
Mi cl mig] 


much 


or their adopted state. 
better here than it is; 
improved by the genera 

now among us and their successors. 
has been done in the pi 

end to the work that remain 

to do. 

When -kEneas, at the re 
we are told in Virgil’s great 
the circumstances und 
arrived in Carthage, 
reminiscences filled him 
sorrow ; it was like tea 
and dangerous wound that h: 


rhe 


lroy, the slaughter and 


over. conquest 
nearly all his relatives and 
his compulsory flight from 
try and the severing of all 
ations, consecrated by tl 
ancestors and by the favor 


1S such were the th 


gor 
upon him when he explain 
to be a wanderer in the 
nean. 


Not 


of California 


with such feelings 
recount the 
els to a new land on the verg 


As he looks back 


its motives, his predominant 


Over His 
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pleasure and pride. He finds satisfaction 
in contemplating the unexampled activity, 
with its constant round of excitement, in 
the commercial and other industrial phases 
of Californian life during the last thirty-eight 
marvelous 
and the 


passed— 


years; and as he recalls the 


changes that he has witnessed 


which he has 


scenes through 


rent from those of the ordi- 


scenes So aiff 


1 


nary experience—he is sometimes tempted 


to wonder whether the records of his mem- 


ory are not the fictions of a wild, though 


ppy imagination. If he is not a million- 


ire, he has had a fair chance to be one, 


perhaps has been one repeatedly in 
He has had all the fun 


and 
near anticipation. 


of prolonged pursuit without the disen- 


i 


chantment of possession, and he can con- 


sole himself with the reflection that if he 


and all his fellow pioneers had become 


millionaires, California would not have 


been large enough to hold them. He has 
limits of his own 


or if a foreigner by birth, he came 


remained within the 
land wl Be ae hi ordial welc " 
a land which gave him a Cordlal weicome 


and treated him as if he were one of her 


He has contributed to enrich 
1d to solidify and glorify the 
of his 


beneficent stimulus 


has seen the influence 


prise acting as a 


throughout the civilized world. He knows 


that of all the long land migrations of large 


bodies of men recorded in history since the 
earliest ages, none was more peaceful in the 
effects, none more satisfactory 


purposes and 


its participants, and none more benefi- 
cial within a life time to a large portion of 

inkind than the march of the gold hunt- 
» California in 1849. 


John S. Fittell. 
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CABINET 


It has often been proposed that the mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet should have 


seats in Congress, and the proposition is at 


present in the somewhat practical shape of a 


bill before the House of Representatives. 
The ideas which most people have on the 
subject are very vague, and this is particu- 
larly apparent in an able article entitled 
‘* Ministerial Responsibility and the Consti- 
tution,” by Mr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, in 
the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1886. 
The article proves very conclusively that a 
responsible ministry, by making Congress 


all powerful, would utterly subvert the the- 


ory of divided power which is the essence of 


our form of government ; and in this respect 
I entirely agree with it. But I cannot agree 
with its assumption that we propose to es- 
tablish in this country a responsible ministry. 
I am not aware that anything of the sort is 
intended. Mr. this 


country the same system of a responsible 


Lowell says, ‘* For 
ministry is recommended as a panacea for 
all our ills ;” and his whole article seems to 


be aimed at the movement now on foot to 
give Cabinet officers seats in Congress with- 
out the right to vote, so that they may more 
easily furnish intelligent information to that 
body on subjects connected with their de- 
partments. Now a responsible ministry and 
the present attempt to give members of the 
Cabinet seats in Congress, are two very diff- 
erent things. The assumption that they are 
the same thing is calculated to injure a good 
cause and I think deserves some discussion. 

By responsible ministry is meant the gov- 
ernment of a country by a committee of the 
legislature, and the best example of it is to 
be found in England. In that country Par- 
liament wields all the sovereign power, and 
the executive department is subservient to it 
and is carried on by certain members of Par- 
liament called a ministry, who hold office 
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OFFICERS IN CONGRESS. 


only so long as they have a majority in the 
legislature and can receive support for their 
measures and policy. 

The American form of government is rad- 
ically different. In England the people have 
given all the sovereign power they possess to 
Parliament, and that body is the government, 
or, as the law books say, is omnipotent. In 
America the people have given only a part 
of their sovereign power to the government, 
and have reserved the rest for themselves 
and for their State governments. ‘They ex- 
pressed this in the Constitution by saying : 
‘* The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respec tive ly or to the people.” 

Moreover, the portion of power they al- 
lowed the government they did not give to 
one department of it, but divided among 
three departments, legislative, executive and 
intent that these 
a check on each 


judicial, and with the 
divisions should act as 
other and prevent the government from en- 
croaching on the rights of the States or of 
the people. ‘The legislature can pass laws 
but cannot execute them nor decide cases 
under them, and cannot in any way exceed 
the powers granted in the written Constitu- 
tion. The executive executes the laws and 
holds his office for a period of four years in- 
dependently of the will of the legislature. 
The judiciary construes the laws in the cases 
brought before it, and in this respect is in- 
dependent of the will of either the legisla- 
ture or the executive. 

In England the arrangement is totally dif- 
ferent. Parliament alone decides what is 
constitutional, without consulting or being 
bound by a written instrument, and changes 
the executive department at pleasure. 

If ministerial responsibility were intro- 
duced into America, that is to say if Cab- 
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inet officers lost their positions so soon as a 
majority of Congress disapproved of them, it 


would revolutionize our government and de- 


stroy the balance of the divided power. [f 


the Cabinet had to defend thei policy Ol 


the floor of Congress and lost their places if 


they failed, the executive would cease to be 


an independent department. Congress 


would have absorbed it. It is true the Pres- 


ident is distinct from the Cabinet and per- 


forms his constitutional duties of veto, pat 


don, command of army and navy, and 


cution of the laws independently of the heads 


lhe 


exc ept by advik e, and he 


of departments. cannot control him 


tcon- 


eXCTCISES OTe 


} 


trol over them. it still if they went in 


out of office atthe pleasure of Congress, 


easy to see how the President’s power ¥ 
be injured and his efficiency in executing 
laws seriously impaired. He would soon b 


come a weak creature, obliged to appoint to 


domt- 


Cabinet positions the leaders of the 


nant party in Congress. If he were a Re- 


publican and Congress Democratic, he w 
into his confidence is | 


He would be 


Congress, of no g 


have to take 


enemies. 


I d his election 


than the sheriff of 


by the peopl as al ndent 


the government would 


A responsible minis 


of legislature and 


directly opposed to 


tion and would requir 


cording to the formalities ¢ Fifth Article 


, a 
But besides being 1 


to put it in practice. 


constitutional it is not desirable. It has 


worked very well for the last fifty vears ir 


England, where conservat 


ca%>e fully guarded elec tive 
legislature in check. B 

settled whether the E.nglish SVStem ce 
UnIVeEersy 


worked, even on English soil, with 


suffrage. In this cou 


trous. lhe power ot 


the untramme!ll 


ture. Our legislatures, State national, 
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create apprehension whenever they meet, 
and their adjournment is welcomed with a 
Mr. 


clearly shown in his excellent little pamphlet 


sigh of relief. As Horace Davis has 


on American Constitutions, nearly every 
State in the Union has been laboring for 
years to cut down the power of its legislature 
And 


Mr. Lowell shows that if Congress absorbed 


and increase the power of its governor. 


the executive department the Supreme Court 
would soon be of little account, and the rights 


of the States would be invaded. At every 


session we should be swamped in a mass of 
crude legislation which, would depress our 
enterprise and trade more than a war and 
pe stilence combined. 

But the plan to give Cabinet officers seats 
in Congress, without the right to vote, and 
penalty of losing their offices for 


not under 


failure to carry measure, avoids all the 


evils of a responsible ministry and has some 
of its advantages. Let the bill now before 
Congre ss speak for itself. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 


House 


United Ntates of {merica in 


of Repre- 
sentatives of the Conqress 


asssembled. That 


tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Sec- 


the Secretarv of State, the Secre- 
retary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Attorney-General, and the Postmaster General 
shall be entitled to occupy seats on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, with the right to partici- 
pate in debate on matters relating to the business 
of their respective departments, under such rules as 
may be prescribed by the House.” 

Phis bill was introduced last year by Mr. 
ind was referred to 


long of Massachusetts, 


the Committee on Reform in the Civil Ser- 


vice, where it now lies. It is to be observed 


that it says the cabinet officers ‘* shall be en- 


titled to occupy seats” and so on. That is 


to say, the privilege of attendance is offered. 


hut there is no legal compulsion to secure it. 
Moral compulsion, will, however, be suffi- 
cient. \n 
4 


officer who will not come on the 


and give information and answer ques- 


Oo;T 
tions when asked, will be very likely to find 


short one. Indeed there 


his public career 
is no use at all in making attendance com- 


pulsory, for the only remedy in case of re- 
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fusal would be impeachment, a long and un- 
certain process hardly worth resorting to for 
such a purpose. 

In 1881 Senator Pendleton introduced in 
the Senate a similar bill, the first section of 
which provided that Cabinet officers should 
be entitled to seats in the Senate and also in 
the House. The second section made at- 
tendance mandatory in both Houses on cer- 
tain days of the week, and the distinguished 
Senator suggested a number of rules to gov- 
ern this compulsory attendance. A_ book 
was to be kept in which questions and reso- 
lutions requiring information were to be en- 
tered and notice of them served on the cab- 
inet officer to whom they applied. When ap- 
pearing by compulsion, the officers were not 
to be allowed to debate or to state any facts 
or opinions other than those necessary to ex- 
plain their answers. ‘The idea was that un- 
der the first section the officers could come 
in when they pleased and take part in de- 
bate, but under the second section they 
would come in under compulsion and_ by 
formal notice, and then without the right 
only for the purpose of giving information 
and answering questions to debate. 

Senator Pendleton as chairman of the Se- 
lect Committee on the Civil Service made a 
learned and interesting report on the subject 
of his bill, very valuable for its thorough dis- 
cussion and for its account of similar provis- 
ions in other countries. ‘The bill 
reached during the session and has not been 


was not 


re-introduced. 

Neither of these bills has anything to do 
with a responsible ministry. They provide 
that cabinet officers may come on the floor 
of Congress, debate, and answer questions, 
but nothing more. The constitutional right 
of Congress to pass such a law 


The Constitution says, ‘‘each house may de- 


is clear. 
termine the rules of its proceedings”; and 
certainly it has always been believed that con- 
gress could give the privilege of its floor to 
1817 del- 


whomsoever it pleased. Since 


egates from the Territories have had seats in 
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the House of Representatives and the priv- 
ilege of debate without the right to vote and 
no one has ever questioned the constitution- 
ality ofthe act. The provision of the consti- 
tution that ‘‘ No person holding any office 
under the United States shall be a member 
of either house during his continuance in 
office” is not violated. <A cabinet officer 
with nothing but the privilege of the floor 
and the right to debate cannot be called a 


has no power to vote, no 


member. He 
privilege from arrest, nor any of the essen- 
tials of membership. In fact, Congress has 
always had the right to demand information 
in writing from the heads of departments, 
and in the early days the presidents and sec- 
retaries were in the habit of appearing on 
the floor in response to an order. 

Nor need there be any fear that the legis- 
lature will get an undue control of the exec- 
utive and injure the balance of the divided 
powers. Congress already has the right to 
ask and receive information, and by the re- 
form proposed it will simply get that infor- 
mation more easily, more conveniently, and 

—what is of great importance—openly, be- 
fore the whole country. Both the legisla- 
ture and the executive will be gainers. The 
executive will have greater opportunity 
to influence legislation, and in a fearless 
manner too, because whatever may be the 
vote of Congress the President and his cab- 
inet will still hold their positions. Con- 
gress, on the other hand, will have greater 


opportunity to obtain information and to in- 


vestigate and criticise the methods of the 
This is in true accord with 
The House 
with- 
other for 


administration. 
our theory of balanced powers. 
Senate check each other 
out being dependent on each 
their term of The 
his veto checks the whole legislature without 


and the 


offices. President by 
being in any way dependent on them ; and 
the Supreme Court checks both legislature 
and executive department. By the propsed 
of the executive and 
other will 


measure the power 


the legislature to check each 
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be facilitated, without either side losing its point with the consent of the Senate, and 


independence. remove, and from whom he may demand 
tmust be remembered th: ourgovern- Opinions in writing. He controls them, but 
President is dis from hi the 1ot control him. ‘There is no anal- 
office of th sident is defined | gy to th n binet. To give 
affairs ot 
s and to furnish 
1ation Congress 
m, cannot 
make the 
2 
familiar with tl working of 
ows that its relations with the de- 
lifficulties. Che 


shape legisla- 
r to give Con- 

wld enable it 
r either of 


informatio) 


visits to 


of mem- 


vorks 

it cabinet 
down, and, 
testimony, 
ive grown 


rt. settlin 


nd suspicions 


executive 
entatives of 


commun- 
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setting rid of an inconvenience or to gratify It will conduce to more intelligent and sys- 
the delicate sensibilities of Anglomaniacs. tematic legislation, because Congress will 
Che inconvenience can be obviated by a arn re thoroughly the needs of the de- 


statute and without changing the nature of partments. It will throw a flood of light on 


he government. r rn ( he administrati mn, be« ause 


officers in Cor ss, answering abinet off ; will be brought face to face 
uestioned there before 
it will not give rapid 
the opinions of the 
binet will not hold 
rity, the executive 
I ce nce, and Con- 
its be as much 
ver. The con- 
themselves in the anne! usion bet 1 the | measure and a 
Mr. Lowell su p the ; tages sponsible ministry Is ulated to do harm 
sponsible ministry by sayi hat it has < to ry promisin ttempt to Improve the 
to interest and inst tthe peopte ; lministration of o1 ernment. The as- 
he same thing is not 
iwnglishmen have lately 
ited States have at last 
ut to adopt 
sible ministry. 
1c majority. Ir new syst 1 \ il] \ ali { l . al ut to do noth- 
merits excep ist, and that we tt sort. nam lIment to our Con- 
le ministry 
of a single 
gentlemen 
id the bill now be- 

their mistake. 


ynmuttees a ) por 1 lev G. Fisher. 


ROSEMARY. 


come agai 


lays Of griel, 
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Lo, I am weary now. 
Love, it is late! 

So well have I learnéd how, 
Hopeless, to wait! 
No joys of thy giving 
Can charm me to living 

Again through thy seasons of sweetness and pain. 
\h, years of stern striving, 
Forgetting—forgiving! 

Years whose sad effort could not be in vain. 


Dead are the roses—sweet as her sighs; 
Faded the violets—soft as her eyes. 
Once I knew love (we two, oh, we two!), 
Life holds only rosemary and rue 

For a love that was slain. 
At my heart’s gate, Love, you may wait, 


You never may enter again. 


Jj. 7. Craig. 


RECENT FICTION. 
I. 

Mr. Howells’s belief that the novel is a study of and among other peoples, will thus 
form of art still waxing instead of being on reach down to the unlearned, whose chief 
the wane, may obtain some corroboration — reading is fction. Many of the imported 
from the constant expansion in scope of the novels may be worthless; but a worthless 
stream of novels that flows into the review- novel written abroad, so long as it is not in 
er’s study. Within the recollectionof even any way vicious, is perhaps a shade better 


the younger generation of critics it was com- reading than a worthless one written on our 


paratively rare to find American serials in own soil, because it necessarily gives the 


our journals. Now, not only English and reader some fragment of new ideas. The 
American fiction, in considerable quantity, necessity of translation acts as a sieve for all 
is issued every quarter, but translationsfrom but the English importations, for it is too 
the Continental languages in increasing much labor to expend on utterly flimsy books; 
numbers constitute a regular part of the and even from the flood of characterless 
season’s fiction. It seems probable that fiction from England that is read in this 
our story-readers will, before long, expect country, there is probably obtained some 
to be constantly supplied with the new novels — sense of kinship with the mother country, 
of the whole world—American, English, some knitting of bonds between the two 
French, German, Russian, Spanish, Jap- great English-speaking nations. 

anese,—as they appear. For our own part, Undoubtedly, however, we are receiving 
we should not deplore sucha state of affairs; a much higher grade of fiction now in trans- 
the effect could hardly be other than to lations than in English reprints. With few 
break down provincial habits of feeling and exceptions, these reprints are almost totally 
to create wider sympathies. ‘The freedom commonplace and worthless, without being 


from prejudices that the scholar acquires by reprehensibly bad even from a_ literary 
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point of view. Harper & Brothers are now 
sending them out at the rate of two a week, in 
Vol- 


every 


the ‘* Franklin Square ” and ‘* Handy 


ume” series. Perhaps a dozen in 


hundred of the books of these series are 


other than fiction—to the occasional dismay, 


] 


doubtless, of the story-lover who may have 


subscribed to the series, and finds his week’s 
ration to consist of history or political econ- 


omy. He seldom has the « xperie nce, how- 


ever. Of the recent English novels we 


have received, a dozen are of these two 


series, and not more than half that number 
of any other imprint. 
Paston 


Miser,” are 


In Scorn of Conseqgue 


Carew, Muillionatre ana fair 


average Specimens ot tne 


Dea? / ihe 


class, ind eall for 


no separate comment. we should 


pass by with the same comment were it not 
sense of 


lhe 


for a really offensive detect in jus- 


tice and ethical perception heroine, 


the Indian mutiny” and 


offered her choice between wedding a rajah 


and being cut to pieces, chooses the formet 


alternative—one to which many an English 


woman would certainly prefer any death, but 


which cannot properly be set down as such 


i lapse from virtue as to make her forever 


recepulion among her English rela 


nfit to! 


tives, or for marriage, after the death of the 


rajah, to any Englishman. The difficult 


point, of course, is the rajah’s prior posses- 


sion of other wives; but even this does not 


make the tone ot the book sound ethics. 


he subject would better have been left 


7 
This 


age, containing, as 


ilone. W/an’s Ii tfe,*is below the aver- 


nave oUnel by the 
same author, more or 
John \Vestacott, 


of ¢ sequence rMy Bro ey 


leSs ) neap sensa- 


also, should say, 


tion. 


1886. For sa 
iis Man’s Wife 
Harper & brot 
sule in San Frat 
John West tt 
per & Bre 
n San Francisco by 


es Bak 
thers, Fri juare Lil 


Bancroft & ¢ 
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is below the character one expects in taking 
up the weekly English novel ; it has some 
qualities of originality in descriptive setting, 


showing a familiarity with Bavaria, and a 


} 


feeling for scenery; but it betrays, though 


unintentionally, a rather nonchalant stan- 
lard Wilful Wo- 


| Young 
has some touches of real feeling, and 


dard of behavior. A 


man 
this is a rare enough thing in mediocre 
novels, which are generally very mechanical 


in the matter of the emotions, in spite of 


painstaking endeavor. It has also a good 


deal of freshness and spirit in the telling ; 
interested in 
Britta’ 


little Shetland story, with 


one feels that the writer was 


ine and in. her fortunes. 


dd, STAVE 


a certain Sunday school air about it; it 


shows 


some familiarity with the life of the 


crofters, has a matter-of-fact, realistic tone, 


and is intensely objective, which last quality 
makes it 


element that 


Stmplictt 


bly the 


lable. 


and Fascinatton® 
at unique in its pleasant old-fash- 
‘ectness, plainness, leisurely detail, 
at propriety, sincerity, and _kind- 


liness of spirit. It relates in an 


unpreten- 
tious man the history and experiences of 


two sisters, one of whom 


represents fasci- 


gets into a number of scrapes, 


and makes a many people unhappy ; 


OOK 


while the other represents simplicity, and 


ends in being dearly loved by everybody. 


{ Daughter ok the P: ple’ 


na We 1] 


is an intelligent 


] Pee | JJ AO Se 
story tol Golden Bells’ is a ro- 


1 


mance, ri r than a novel, but 


it is a pic- 
pleasant Ihe se last two 
little 


remembered, 


one. 


writers who have some 


have their names 


either is ever attached, so far as we 


know, to work: below a respectable grade of 


Woma New York 


Library. 1st 


Harper & Broth- 
For sale in San Fran 
oft & Co 

and Romance By George 
& Brothers, Handy Series 

co by A. L. Bancroft & Co 
nd Fascination By Anne Beale 


ISS For sale in San 
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Franciseo, by 
‘eople. By Georgiana M, Craik 
srothers, Franklin Square Library 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

New York: Har- 

Series. 1886. For sale in San 
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conscientiousness and intelligence, nor de- 
Georgiana M. 
The Guilt 


void of some individuality 
Craik and R. E. 
River is by an author of very much better 
Wilkie Collins; but if 
name were not already known, Zhe Guilty 
River would not make it so. It is a small 


romance of crime and mystification, show- 


Francillon. 


- 
known name his 


and by that 


ing a‘ practiced hand, indeed, 


much, superior to the numerous imitative at- 
tempts at such romance, but in no respect 
very striking or thrilling. 

Mohawks,’ The World Went Ver) 
Then,’ and A Modern 
historical stories, all by practiced hands. 
Mohawks is by Miss M. E. 
tale of the last century, of the times of the 
Mohawk Club, of Bolingbroke and Pope, 
Walpole and the Georges. It is, stripped 


of all its historical setting, a good deal the 


Well 


SS ae , ‘ 
7. LOEWNACHHUS, are 


Braddon, a 


ordinary English story, of the sweet country 
girl and the unknown parentage, unravelled 
at last, of lovers separated by uncongenial 
marriage and reunited by the death of the 
interloper; but of the historical setting there 
the scandal and 


that 


is a very great deal. All 
small talk life, in 
scandal and small talk, seems to have been 


of London era of 
worked into the pages: andas Miss Braddon 
is more daring than most lady novelists of 
her she does not hesitate to deal 
with rakes as her heroes and bring the 


country, 


rec klessness of the time to the very door of 


at least one of her heroines ; she stops it 
there, however, and saves the lady’s virtue, 
though she has to resort to supernatural in- 
terference to do so. She has not altogether 
escaped, in her imitiation of the eighteenth 
century, The 


World Went Very lVell Then is also a story 


its quality of tediousness. 


a much simpler 
York 


in san 


of the eighteenth century 
iThe Guilty River. By Wilkie Collins. New 
Harper & Brothe Handy Series 1886. For sale 
Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co 
2Mohawks. By Mis: M. I 
Harper & Brothers, Frankli! 
sale in San Francisco by A. | 
8The World Went Very Well Then 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
1886. For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co, 
4A Modern Telemachus By Charlotte Yonge New 
York : Harper & Brothers, Handy Series. 1887. For sale 
in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co 


Braddon New York 
Square Library. 1Sst For 
Bancroft & Co 
By Walter Besant 
Square Library 
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and more artistic story, by one of the few 
living English novelists of some real literary 
standing, Mr. Besant. It is a love story 
upon a background of sailor life ashore. 
It is told in the first person, by the friend 
and confidant of the young naval officer who 
figures as hero ; and the eighteenth century 
air and point of view which is therefore 
aimed at, though cleverly done, still has a 
somewhat fictitious effect. But the story 
itself is a really impressive and even tragic 
tale of faithless love and _ retribution—retri- 
bution coming in no rough or common way, 
as human revenge; but, bya very fine imagi- 
native touch, direct from heaven bending a 


If it 


had been made to appear that the retribu- 


man’s own act to his own disgrace. 


tion was for the broken faith, instead of 


merely for the accident of having thereby 
broken a vow—to appear, in other words, 
that the 


binding, as well as that made to heaven— 


vow made to his sweetheart was 
the moral would have been all the better; 
but it would have been venturing too far 
from observed human experience to bring 
such direct penalty down upon the trans- 
gressor for fickleness in love. 

A Modern is a totally differ- 
ent book. 


Telemachus** 


It is by Miss Yonge, and is a 
mere dressing up in fiction of an actual and 
most romantic incident in history—that of 
the shipwreck upon the coast of Africa of the 
family of Count de Bourke (the son of Ulick 
Burke, one of the Boyne refugees), the cap- 
tivity of his little daughter among a wild 
Moorish tribe, with several attendants, and 
their final rescue through letters written by 
the child and steward. The original author- 
ity for the story seems to have been some 
priests of Jean Matha’s order for the ransom 
of Christian slaves, who were at the time in 
Algiers, and took down the account from 
the lips of one of the rescued party. Miss 
Yonge tells us in the preface just how much 


the 


reader for which we feel indebted to her; 


of her story is historic a service tc 


for though pleasantly told, the story afterall 
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derives its main interest from its historic 
character. The author’s training as a his- 
torian, and her bent of mind, has led her to 
resort to investigation of facts, instead of to 
imagination and legend, for her account ol 
the character and customs of the Moors, 
even to the details of their householding ; 
and the reader has the comfort of feeling that 
both as to her account of them and her de- 
tails of French customs at that date, or any 
other incidental historic matter, he is walking 
on reasonably safe ground. She treats the 
character and faith of the Mohammedans with 
much candor and liberality, intimating, in- 
deed, that in the settled tribes, where a pure 
Mohammedanism prevailed, Christians might 
be put at a disadvantage by them in several 
respects. The Cabaleyzes, however, were 
loose and half-pagan Mohammedans, and a 
very dangerous people to be captive among. 
The Comte de Bourke, at the time of his 
daughter’s captivity, was newly appointed 
minister to Sweden, and his rank added to 
the excitement in Algiers over the matter. 


To the reader at this date the most interest- 
ing point is the child’s character, for her 
daring and persistent refusal to cha 


t 


faith form a central element in the story. 
Miss Yonge has here made a real study of 
the phenomenon of child-martyrdom, in 
which she evidently thinks the ability of 
an imaginative child to live in a dream, un- 
consciously courageous, beca not realiz 
ing what it is undertaking, plays a very large 
part. 

The bright young lady who signs ‘*Vernon 
Lee” has attempted in A Phantom Lover’ the 


il has been 


weird and fantastic; and as usu 


rather severely snubbed for her 
But the 


by 


audacity 


the reviewers. 


litt] tale is really 


clever, even if it has an absurdity or two; and 


we think Vernon Lee attains at her best a 


very good style, straightforward and efficient. 
It is quite possible to pick out turgid sen- 
tences, but they are very unfair 

A Phantom Lover By Vernon Le¢ Bost 
Brothers 1SSt For sale in San Frar » by Sam 


Carson & Co 


n: Robert 
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There 


is in this a certain assumption of the man- 


the usual style of her short stories. 
ner of an elderly man of the world, but that 
may not be affectation than 
Fanny Burney’s was. Mrs. Oke of Okehurst 
i the lac 


there is undoubtedly an effect of absurdity in 


any more an 
ly who has the phantom lover; and 


the description of this lady’s beauty, consisting 
bamboo figure ‘‘short pale curls,’ 


hollow cheeks,” and SO forth: but the 


total finally given is of the 


impression 
te’s ideal type, from mediaeval deco- 
rations, a type notatall inappropriate to the 
uncannily — sentimental 


cold person 


needed as a heroine to the tale—which, 


however reminds one whimsically of the far 


made 


different use of something the same 
material in one of Stockton’s stories, where 
the matter-of-fact young lady considerately 
takes care not to let her wooer know that 
she knows he isa ghost, fearing it might hurt 


his feelings, but finds it is a great strain on 


her courtesy to keep up the illusion of not 
knowing, when he steps right through some 
solid substance in the ardor of his speech, 
without being himself aware of this betrayal 
of his incorporeality. 


Miss book, /ohn Jerome’, is 


scarcely a novel strictly speaking. It 


Ingelow’s 


ram- 


lL 
DIeS along 


with quaint and bright talk on 


all manner of subjects, and when it comes 


to an end, one finds that a story has some- 


how been sandwiched in, in a thoroughly 


heterodox fashion— and a pretty and satis- 


ory, too, were it not for the intro- 


a magical bone-setter, who heals 


in five minutes a lifelong lameness. 


Putting 
this incident out of the question, (conceding, 
haps, some right of superstition to Miss 
ow’s Scotch blood,) the book is very 
tive. Her meditatidns and comments 
(uttered in the person of John Jerome) are 
full of a quiet drollery, which has a some- 
what American audacity. ‘They range from 
the ways of men and women to the ways of 


His Thoughts and Ways. By Jean Inge- 


For sale in San 


Jer é 
Roberts Brothers. 1886 


amuel Carson & Co 
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birds, with equal shrewdness and observa- 
A touch of the poet crops through 


the prose every now and then, when it is a 


tion. 


question of sky, or garden, or moor, or 
woodland walk. Incidental anecdotes and 
characterizations, frequently of a charming 

Mr. Jerome’s 
as of his Malay servant, who 
No, I mean that 


humor, strew the current of 
narrative 
‘* thinks he is a Christian. 
He remarked to my excellent 
‘Sahib 


he says so. 


house-keeper, who really is one, 


and man go church—kneel down—man like 


5 
see Sahib ’bliged to kneel down,’”’ and who 
‘* takesa delight in himself and in his clothes 
that no Englishman, be his honors and his 
merit what they may, has ever for many cen- 
turies attained to.” So, too, the contest with 
the ‘*‘ chubby-cheeked lad who was to have 
been brought up for the Church, but who on 
coming home for the holidays had frightened 
his widowed mother by informing her, with 
some elation of manner, that his attitude of 
mind was one of universal scepticism, ” and 
who was perfectly happy when prayed for 
and argued with, but shocked and mortified 
when ‘‘his new gospel” was laughed at. 
**Of course he did not say that to scoff at 
this would be to risk the welfare of our im- 
mortal souls ; but as I remarked to him, he 
looked at us with a scathing majesty of re- 
proof which nothing but long ages of belief 
in such risk and such immortality could ever 
countenance to as- 


have enabled a human 


sume. It was, no doubt, a survival.” Or 
the little Jerome, who asked what a ghost 
was like, and being told there were no such 
things as ghosts, persisted, ‘* But if there 
were ghosts, what would they be like ?” John 
Jerome also ranges himself emphatically with 
those who regard the construction, ‘* to in- 
cessantly think, ” as recent ‘* dog-English,” 
‘* abusing our neat and compact verb by ram- 
ming an adverb into its midst.” An Amer- 
ican writer who has lately made an even 
more violent assault on the same construc- 
tion, has been met by the citation of Chau- 


cer, Emerson, Arnold, and Lowell in its be- 
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half : and it would certainly seem that the 


old prepositional relic ‘‘to” has no more 
sacred right to the immediate neighborhood 
of the verb than the auxiliary verbs have. 
that we 
think, ” 


would incessantly 


Miss Ingelow would not insist 


should say, ‘‘ incessantly would 
if we chance to prefer ‘ 
think. ” 

Mr. Mallock’s latest social study is in the 
form of a novel, and as was to have been 
expected, it is one of considerable ability. 
The Ola 


is the problem ot poverty 


Che social problem discussed in 
Order Changes’ , 
and of the revolt against aristocracy. The 
characters represent the different types of 
old 


what I once said 


English aristocracy, from a_ resolute 
Tory lady, who boasts of ** 
to my gardener who was always teasing me 
with the ardor of his ‘Tory principles. 
5 Macdonald,’ ] 


hold sound opinions; but I’d far rather you 


said, ‘I am very glad you 


had no opinions at all,’’—to a Catholic 


priest who regards the problem of poverty 
and class relations the future chief business 
of the Church, a young lady of the same 
with much zeal that 


faith who 


other people shall surrender their fortunes 


pre | »0SeS 


and rank toward the solution of the prob- 
lem, anda Liberal lady of station who affects 
a refined Bohemianism, scoffs at aristocracy, 
and makes friends with a socialist and agi- 
‘<he. FF 


to read 


tator. ‘This same _ agitator, yre- 


man,” whose name it is not difficult 
as ** Hyndman,” passes across the current 
of the story long enough to expound his 
views, in a really very clever, and we should 
say, fair and candid, presentation of what 
the honest agitators of his order really do 
the book, 


socialist, agree in immoderate hatred of the 


preach. All in from Tory to 
Radical—the wealthy middle-class English 
legislator: and under a very thin disguise, 
quite unpardonable abuse of Mr. Chamber- 


book 


is decidedly readable; many a point 1s put 


lain is introduced. For the rest, the 


Mallock. New 


iThe Old Order Changes By W. H a 
ISS86. For 


York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, Transatlantic Series 
~ale in San Francisco by Samuel! Carson & ¢ 
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with that brilliant precision, that memorable 
shrewdness, upon which nearly all the repu- 
tation that Mr. Mallock has any claim to 
done, he has 


must rest; yet, when all is 


made no real contribution to the under- 
standing of the matters of which he treats. 
His aristocrats, who cling so passionately to 
the preservation of their order, who refuse 
to see in it merely, as Foreman says, a 
pretty thing that must be sacrificed, seem 
to place their chief value not on the power 
and opportunity it gives (for which there is 
certainly much to be said) but on its decora- 
tions and graces—itsenabling agirl to admin- 
ister a rebuff with grace and dignity, its old 
china and tapestries, and cap-doffing peas- 
antry. Perhaps all that they value in it is 
to be had and retained only by the posses- 
sion of money, for all their contempt of the 
moneyed class. ‘They were themselves the 
moneyed class when land was the source of 
wealth, and now must share their dominance 
with the new wealthy class. As a 
The Old Order Changes has some merit: its 


characters are picturesque, and talk well, 


story 


and with very distinctly preserved individu- 
ality; and there are many bits of good ob- 
servation, as when Miss Consuelo accom- 
plishes something with ‘‘ that tact which 
rarely deserts a woman until she is so much 
in love that her happiness hangs upon its ex- 
ercise.”” His hero, upon whose moods the 
whole story hinges, is, however, a weak and 
fickle person enough. 

We are not certain whether Zeresa /tasca 
is of English or American authorship. 
It is published both in England and Amer- 
ica. Of the three stories bound within the 
covers, the first is Californian, but betrays 
much unaquaintance with the place; and the 
two others are of Europe, but appear equally 
vague and im possible in local coloring, All 
three might as well be in fairyland. Two 
of them are very unpleasant, all are turgid 
and sentimental in style, and none have any 
apparent reason for existence. 


‘Teresa Itasca By McAlpine New 


Funk & Wagnal’s. 1836 


Avery 
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The American novels before us are fewer 
in number than the English reprints; and 
they are, upon an average, written with far 
more serious intent and conscientious effort. 
Two of them are local Christmas tales— 
mere slips of books, both prettily bound in 
rough paper—Axn /dy/ of Santa Barbara’, by 
Carrie Stevens Walter, and Zhe Btrd’s Christ- 
mas Carol’ ,by Kate Douglas Wiggin. An Jdy/ 
of Santa Baréara is illustrated with pen and 
ink sketches that have a very pretty effect 
upon the rough paper. The story is pleas- 
antly told, and with a good deal of local 
Mrs. Wiggin in Zhe Birds’ Christmas 


Carol shows exactly the qualities appropriate 


( olor. 


to the Christmas tale, and it seems improb- 
able that this one will be allowed to end its 
life in the transient garb of paper covers. 
It is intended for children especially, and it 
is certain to please and interest them in- 
Both these tales reached us too 
My 
though duly bound in 


tensely. 
late for notice in the holiday season. 
Legacy", 
cloth covers, is put forth as atractate of the 


Lodger’ 


White Cross Society, but is not likely to do 
the Society much good, for it is dull and 


ignorant. Julian Hawthorne binds together 
into a slim volume, under the double title, 
The Trial of 


’. two stories, the first of which is 


Gideon and Countess Almara’s 
Wurderes 
strongly conceived—is, indeed, in thought 
not unworthy of the elder Hawthorne—and 
is carried out not so worthily, yet fairly well. 
rhe 
place; its mystery is transparent from the 


other story is much more common- 


beginning, and though it has a touch of 

tragic strength and pathos in it, there is not 

enough to give much value to the whole. 
The House at High Bridge® is a painstak- 


ing story—and, unfortunately, a labored one. 
An Id) 
San Francisco: Golden Era Company 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
C. A. Murdock & Co, 1887 
By Robert W. Hume 


lof Santa Barbara. By Carrie Stevens Walter. 
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San Francisco 
iMy Lodger’s Legacy 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1886 

The Trial of Gideon and Countess Almara’s Murder. 
By Julian Hawthorne. New York: Funk & Wignalls. 
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New York: 


6The House at High Bridge. By Edgar Fawcett. Bos 
ton: Ticknor & Co, 1887, For sale in San Francisco by 
Strickland & Piersou 
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It betrays throughout a painful effort to be 
everything that a novelist should be-—pro- 
found in judgment of character, accurate in 
observation of society and manners, pleas- 
antly humorous in lighter passages, power- 
scenes, and perhaps 


ful in emotional 


above all—alive to social distinctions and 
allied by taste and sympathy with the class 
of elegance, wealth, and traditions. It is 
impossible that a writer should try so hard 
as Mr. Fawcett has tried to copy life truly, 
as he sees it, and to do this according to 
the best models, without achieving some 
semblance to what he desires ; but the real 
substance of it forever escapes him. His 
work is destitute of intellectual or emotional 
power, or original impulse. It is intensely, 
though subtly, self-conscious. Once only, 
where the author puts into the mouth of his 
hero some anathemas against the whole sys- 
tem of reviewers and reviewing, does the 
self-consciousness crop up plainly to view. 
‘These anathemas are as obviously the retort 
of an author smarting under criticism as the 
similar ones in Doctor Hammond’s second 
book. It is unquestionably true that many 
reviewers are shallow and _ convention- 
al in their opinions of a book ; but in 
this country and nowadays, their weak- 
ness is far more in the direction of too much 
geniality than of too much severity. In any 
event, a reviewer is only aman—or woman 

-and even if it were true that his opinion 
of a book is of no more value than any other 
man’s, there is certainly no reason why it 
should be of less value. 
much more, because some journals select 
for their reviewers especially intelligent 
people, of large acquaintance with books 
and excellent literary taste. If, therefore, 
an author finds his work condemned by the 
reviews, he has simply to reckon with the fact 
thata large number of people, of varying tastes, 
experience, and brains, including at least a 
few of high literary judgment, agree in not 
liking his work. ‘This may not prove that 
it is worthless, but the chances are much 
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greater that the reviewers will unite in prais- 
ing weak work than in condemning good. 
Fawcett has, however, no sufficient occasion 
for the sensitiveness toward reviewers that 
he shows, for he has been treated with con- 
siderable friendliness by them. 

Mrs. A. D. T. 
are issued by her publishers in a volume en- 
titled Home Spun 
these date back to her earlier years of au- 
Most of 


Whitney’s short stories 


Yarns’. One or two of 


thorship; others are very recent. 
them, if not all, are intended for young peo- 
ple and have been published in young peo- 


ple’s magazines. The earlicr ones are a 


good deal more ‘‘ home-spun ” than the la- 


toucn ¢ 


ter ones, having in them a f the sim- 
plicity of an older Boston than the one Mrs. 
None 


is without some thought worth 


Whitney lives in now. of her stories 


writing, and 
some charm of manner, but scarcely one is 


free from some unpleasant mannerisms, 


which, in one form or another, see! 


haunt the locality where she writes. 
suspect that Mr. Emerson is innocently to 
blame for this; that an effort-—perhaps pure- 


ly unconscious—to time the step to his, 


has spoiled the gait of many of his smaller 
contemporaries, honest folk, too, of a good 
own degree, who 


deal of genius in their 


print 


would otherwise have stepped off in 


with grace and simplicity. 
still 


notice a half dozen American novels of higher 


Chere remain before us for future 


grade than these we have noticed; and a 
half dozen translated from the Continental 


languages —French, Spanish, German and 


Russian—all of them books of some 


note in the literatures of their own na- 


tions. furgenieff, and Dostoyev- 


Gogol, 


sky are among the Russian authors ; and it is 


worth noting, as an evidence of the real 


‘ 


Strength of the present interest in Russian 


fiction, that each of these is translated by a 


different hand, and they are published by 


two different houses. 


Home-Spun Yarns. By Mrs. A. D. 7 Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1886, For sa 
by Chilion Beach 


San Francisco 
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ETC. 


was 


IMMEDIATELY after the fall elections there 


a disposition on the part of Bourbon journals of 


hoth parties to find in the results some demon- 


stration of hostility to Civil Service reform; and 


readers were more or less 


the unthinking among 


impressed with that view. Analysis of the vote 


showed no such meaning in it, as the OVERLAND 


noted at the time; and the present attitude of 


Congress is a ve ry significant on any 
such belief. L 


reformers Was 


commentary 
ast vear, the whole question for 
ground already gained 
The only 


bills on the subject that came up for consideration 


whether the 


could be held against hostile n 


reasures 


were those that looked to repeal or crippling of the 


reform law. It was, of course, a real step in_ pro- 


eround through the critical 
the 
felt. 


well 


ress merely to hold the 


period of a change of administration, when 


by the law was first fully 


restraint imp Set 
While the 


known to be friendly, 


attitude of the Executive was 


it Was inevitable that sooner 


or later Congress, as it began to realize the extent 


to which it had lost, and was likely to lose, its 


usurped power of patronage, would develop an 


effort to break down the reform. If our readers 


will remember how thick the air was a vear ago with 


rumors of the dreadful things that were going to 


he done to Civil Service reform, and with Beeotian 


buse of it now from a leading Democrat and now 


ma leading Republican, he will better appre- 


iate the peaceful apathy that marks the attitude 


the present Congress on that subject ; in the midst 


of which the bill that has long been recommended 
by the associations as the next step in the reform 
the repeal of the Tenure of Office Act 


through the gauntlet, and several important 


progresses 
safe ly 
idditions to the Civil Service rules, all looking 
toward increased application of their principle, are 
made by executive order, without provoking a speech 


of indignation. ‘The eflort to abolish the secret con- 


app 


ind evidently 


irmation intments bv the Senate also,gathers 


strength will not stay defeated : and 


this is a movement directly in the line of Civil 


ce Retorm 


Mr. Henry George's cl with the Catholic 


in one wav—the k most 


Chureh can end only ss of 
is Irish followi he personal adherents of 
nt, cling to him, 

orge’s position to 

oping for ; 1 rinanent or wice 


In fact, 


spre Catholic workingmen from 


l al 


their chure it was all along bound to be 


only a question of time before the essential opposi- 
tion between his ideas and those of the Irish people 
became evident ; and this breach with their church 
will only hasten their understanding of that fact. 
With the German socialist Mr. George has much in 
common; with the Irish nationalist, nothing—they 
are irreconcilably opposed ir political hopes and 
personal cravings. And _ it is not likely that when 
the Irish of this countrv keep up so close a con- 
nection and so passionate a sympathy with the 
aspirations of Ireland, they will go with much 
heart into diametrically opposite aspirations as to 
their own position in this country. The general 
ownership of land in fee simple, the abolition of 
tenautship, has been for generations the dream of 
Ireland. The abolition of ownership in fee simple, 
and a condition of universal tenantship, is Mr. 


(reorge’s dream. 


Iv ts true that the Irish desire for peasant owner- 
ship arises from the fact that it is inextricably inter- 
woven in their home politics with the principle of 
nationality, while tenantship means alien landlords 
government; and not from an inherent 
like that of 


This is evident from their indifference to obtaining 


and alien 


“ Jand-hunger,” the Anglo-Saxon. 


land in this country. Mr. Corbet’s assertion in 
our last number, that the L[rishman is naturally 
agricultural, and reinforces heavily the agricul- 
tural element in this country, is not in accordance 
with our observation here; we are accustomed to see- 
ing the Irish seek citiesand wage-work by preference, 
and live contentedly as tenants on wages from which 
a Portuguese or Frenchman would strenuously save, 
to purchase a few acres of his own. Nevertheless 
the solidarity of sentiment between the Irish in 
this countrv and the Irish in Ireland is so strong, 
and peasant proprietorship of land so certain to 
be for a long time yet an object of passionate desire 


the Mr. 


George's theory to this aim is understood, that 


there, that when once antagonism of 


theory cannot but lose its attraction to them. 


INDEED, it is not really in the line ofthe chief de- 
sires of any wage-laborers. Its socialistic element at- 
tracts them so long as it is only dimly understood, for 
they are disposed to vague socialistic leanings, 
mounting at bottom to litthe more than a feeling 
that government should look out for them somehow; 
while of course te the aistinetly socialistic wing 
among them, mostly German, of the Marx school, 


George’s socialism in land is a step in exactly the 
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right direction, so that they are ready to set the 
example of upholding him. Yet even they believe 
that he begins at the wrong end; that government 
ownership of land should come last, and of the 
wage-industries first. This body of men that 
itself 
in the wage-industries, and it is with these indus- 
tries that Mallock 


generally very shrewd in seeing existing phenom- 


calls *‘ Labor,” means the  hand-workers 


their concern lies. -who is 


ena, however weak his reasoning from the insight 


may be—calls attention to the fact that even in 


England, where real grievances do arise from 
feudal land tenures, the hostility of the discontented 
is really aimed at the wage-paying manufacturing 


Much this 


be true in our country, where so vast « proportion 


class, not at land owners. more must 
of the land is held by a yeomanry, and where there 
That Mr. George 
land to 


is absolute free trade in land. 


either extend his socialism from 
transportation and manufacture, or fail to hold a 
little about the 


Hitherto 


must 


following that really cares very 
land question, would seem inevitable. 
those who have explained to laborers the lack of 
connection between Mr. George’s theory and thei 
wishes, have been professors and reviewers, who 
had not their ear; but if the church to which many 
of them owe allegiance takes up the explanation, 


the situation will at once change 


LOGAN'S RIDE. 


BEFORE ATLANTA, JULY 23D, 1864 
Who rides so fast this march-worn track, 
Past line and trench and battle-wrack, 

Into the heart of that sulphurous hell 
Where the brave McPherson fell” 

The rider’s brow is stern and sad 

lor the leader lost, and for each lad 

In faded blue; the war-wise face 

Bent forward. And defying space, 
Spurning the road with feet of fire 


Etc. 


[ Feb. 


His eyes aflame with battle-ire, 
Thunders the steed toward yonder scene,— 
Where live the dreams of the Florentine. 


The “Seventeenth ” and “ Tennessee,” 

They know the nearing reveillé, 

The drum-beat of vour hoofs, Sir John, 

Iron rain whereby the day is won; 

That stride which wraps the distance round 
Your arteries at every bound. 

At last, while through the healing flesh, 

The wound begins to bleed afresh, 

That shrapnel from a Southern gun 

Had made at gory Donelson, 

The hero’s bared and march-burned head 

Is borne abreast the ranks. The dead 

Might stir at that cheer the dying give 

To him whose coming bids them live. 

Oh, the rallying drums, the leveled steel, 
Where the wavering lines hear that deafening peal! 
“Comrades, will vou hold this line with me ?” 
Voice of the rock to the swirling sea! 

Iron surge of the sea that answers there, 
The field is bare.— 
What time 


Sweeps down all foes. 

All day that line is held. 

Shall such a deed grow old with rime? 

Will they forget the hour who heard 

That bomb-burst, th’ advance of the Thirty-third ? 

No: tho’ Stone Mountain’s big, bald crown 

On those lurid days no more looks down, 

Each grandsire of the Tennessee 

Will hold some infant on his knee 

(nd proudly o’er the story tell :— 

The fight in that sulphurous hell 

When gallantly McPherson fell ;— 

How they fought on with bloody cost, 

And when the day was almost lost, 

Then they heard that call to victory, 

“ Comrades, will vou hold this line with me.” 
CHARLES J. Woopsury. 
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A History of Greek Literature. 
The period of the production of Greek Literature, 
although its beginning cannot be definitely stated 
may yet, with a close approximetion to the truth, be 
stated as about four centuries. This is upon the 
isis of the existence of the Homeric epics in B. C. 
death of 
It is a 


limitation at the 
B. C. 322. 


period nearly equal to that of modern literature, 


7 00, and putting at 


Demonthenes, which occurred 


beginning with Chaucer, and ending at the present 
time. It included all that was great in Greek, and 
all that was greatest in all literature, for the genius 
if the later centuries stands still at the feet of anti- 
quity, and acknowledges the earlier as its teacher 
Compared with what once existed, 


and master. 


that which remains of the ancient literature of the 
Greek is doubtless a minor portion, but we believe 
the most of the greatest works have survived ; and 
indeed very little but what is eminent, and excel- 
lent has come down to us. It is all contained in 
the division of Epies and Lyrics, the Drama, His- 
tory, Oratory, and Philosophy. 

This 


students at the universities and public schools, will 


volume, although designed mainly for 
vet be found interesting to those who are not stu- 
in Greek, 


questions arising which 


dents and, that it mav be found so, all 


involve and presuppose 
(rreek s holarship, have been relegated to notes 
and appendices. It is a scholarly and carefully 
prefaced work, the author examining and discuss- 
all doubtful 


thoughtful argument to the Ho- 


ing fully questions, devoting many 


pages and much 
meric question, enquiring into the nature of Melic, 
its periods and representatives, giving Sappho the 
praise that seems properly hers, and the place to 


which her genius entitles her, tracing the rise and 


development of the drama, earliest in Thespis, 


Protinas, and the Satyric drama, and later in Aes- 


chylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes. 


He studies the beginnings of prose, invented in Mi- 
letus, and follows it from Cadmus and Pherecvdes 


ind the logographers to Herodotus, Thucydides, 


and Nenophon and the later historians. He stud- 


ies the beginning of rhetoric and eloquence, and 


from the Sophists, follows its development 


in the oratory ot \udocides and 


Lysias, and the Epideictic rhetoric of Isocrates, to 


pra tical 


the consummation of Greek oratory in Demosthe- 
from the earliest period 
Frank Byron Jevons, 


York: 


A History of Greek Literature 
othe death of Demosthenes. By 
\. M., Tutor in the University of Durham. New 


(harles Seribner’s Sons. 1886 


nes, Hyherides, and Aeschines. He least 


attention to the works of the philosophers, but is 


pays 


just in his briefer study of Plato and the philoso- 


phers before him—Anuximander, Anaximenes, 
Haclitus, Zeno, and Anaxagoras, making his chief 
study that of Plato, with an examination of the 
estimate by Aristotle of Plato’s literary qualities. 

In conclusion the author justly gives to the his- 
tory of Greek literature precedence over other 
studies. as the proper introduction to the study of 
literature in general, not merely because of the ex- 
cellence of Greek literature in itself, and because 
it has influenced both directly and indirectly all 


subsequent European literature, but because the 


causes which determine the development of litera- 
ture in Greece, are more easily discernible and 
more obvious in their operation than in the case of 
any other country. 
Years of Experience’. 
In a fragmentary autobiographical 
entitled Years of Experience, Mrs. Georgiana Bruce 
Kirby has managed to imprison in the rather 


narrative 


rough but entirely transparent amber of her liter- 
ary style, much that is deeply interesting to those 
who were born just long enough ago not to remem- 
ber the events, which happened nevertheless in 
their lifetime. All the “ 
received and entertained with hospitable indis- 


isms”’ that America has 


criminateness, for the past forty years, are shown in 
distinct outlines. All the notables of that first half 
of the middle third of the present century which 
Wwas—partly on account of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and partly because of a strong religious up- 
heaval—the period of our most intense and emo- 
tional thought and partisanship, appear briefly in 
her pages in their special réles. 

She herself played a part in the Brook Farm 
drama—that immortally interesting-ex periment in 
co-operation—made thus interesting, doubtless, be- 


cause it was a band of Immortals who undertook 


it. The writer herself gives this reason as mainly 


influence on those 


accounting for its permanent 


associated with it, adding: “It will always re- 


main a mystery to those not directly connected with 
the movement, why it made so lasting and so happy 
who were members.” 


an impression on those 


(Again: 
and cultivation the woof, of the fabric of our lives.” 


‘Sincerity and devotion were the warp, 


Mesmerism she touches lightly ; illustrating it 

Years of Experience. By Georgiana Bruce Kirby. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1887. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co 
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by the case of Margaret Fuller’s spinal curvature 


of ten years standing—the physician’s hand never 


coming in direct contact, but being moved up and 


down very near the spinal column. Vegetarian- 


ism in its most inflamed form—if this is nota 


paradox is repre sented by Bronson (lex tt, vrand- 


father to “ Jo's Boys,” who eliminates animal and 
animalized food from the human dietary : treats all 


ordinary meals as sacraments, to be eaten in silence 


that the 


mashed pot itoes shall be 


\bolitionism comes 


and demands 
moulded into beautiful forms. 
aside 


in clothed in garments so extremely drawn 


that 


from possible complicity with slavery, 
sion, or as Garrison named it, “ disunion,’ was the 
one possible escape for the North from the position 
and the writer belonged to 


Her record 


Missouri, among slave-holders, a 


of particeps cruminis * 


this extreme wing. 


the passage of the fugitive slave law, 


interesting reading for those Campbellite | 


and others whose names she gives as acto! 


certain atrocious and vividly described scenes 


and who are, many of them, still living ther 


the present date. 


The chapter narrating the history of her assist 
ance in a year’s management of the female prisoners 
! 


at Sing Sing is not without a practical value as 


hinting at our duties towards women prisoners 


everywhere—even in the city jail in San Francisco, 
where as yet a police matron is unknown, 

Radical, fearless, unconventional, glowing with 
faith in humanity, Mrs. Kirby has written a curious 
hook, full of side lights and new material for the 
historian of those 


future pregnant vears of our 


national life. 
How to Strengthen the Memory. 
It is several thousand years since men spoke 
of the art of memory, as if me mory were not a fae- 
ulty to be developed, but an art to when 


Hequire; 


Simonides, in the fifth century befor 


fered to teach Themistocles the art of ni 


statesman replied, “Ah! rather teach me 


ot forgetting .”’ And to m ny persons 


without an active inteiligence and habits of carefr] 
attention, other men’s memories appear plhenom- 
enal acquisitions, and not the 

cise of a faculty natural to us 

gifts. 

wits have good memories, and 

ippeat 


Macatilay 


page into his memory at 


are gifts, and we difler in 


ments that make men 


a chief place. 


ingle perusal or” The Lads 
canto after canto, while his mo 
Later in life he said, that 

How to Strengthen the Memor 
Forgetting. By M. L. Holbrook 
lL. Holbrook & Co 
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vandalism, all copies of “ Paradise Lost” and 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” were destroyed, he would un- 
dertake to reproduce them both from recollection ; 
and he was so familiar with ‘ Sir Charles Grandi- 
son,” that he thought it probable he could rewrite 
it from memory. Such feats are not attainable by 


any art, or by any mere cultivation. The secret of 


them is dee p interest in the subject, earnest atten- 
tion, careful reflection, and a quick and complete 


Given, with these, the average 


understanding. 
faculty of memory, and the retention of the mat- 


ter is certain to follow. The reason people do not 


remember is that they are indifferent, or inatten- 


tive, or attentive for too short a time, or do net en- 


tirely apprehend the matter, or are not sufficiently 


interested to recall it. In other words, they do not 


exercise the faculty of memory, which demands in 
the first place that a thing be entirely taken into 
it before it can be acted upon, or retained. There 
is no one without a memory of a great many things, 
even though it be an imperfect one, and the things 
that are held by it are what have been impressed 
upon it by frequent repetition. The experience of 
every one teaches him the lesson that bringing the 
thing frequently to the mind, impresses the mind 
so deeply, that that thing is inseparable from it 
under certain conditions and associations. Isolated 
facts are to any mind the most difficult, and to mos} 
minds are impossible to remember, but once give 
a fact alliance to some other, which through some 
other natural alliances is brought at last to one al- 
ready known and familiar, and the first apparently 
eold and detatched fact is chained to the mind and 
memory of every one, 

Doctor Mulford has made a study of the subject 
of building a memory, and pleasantly, intelligently, 
and concisely put the the result of it into this lit- 
tle book. He has drawn upon the writings of other 
intelligent thinkers, and has cited his experiences 
of persons who consider they have acquired the 
art of remembering, by simply cultivating the fac- 


ulty which, by observation and search, they each 


found themselves almost unconciously and unex- 
(rood 


pectedly possessed of. health*is the basis 


nd prerequisite, and fatigue and disease are ac- 


companied by a lessened faculty. The author's ex- 


perience and study make him believe that every 


memory can be improved through patience, perse- 


verance, and the application of the principles that 


we have egested above: “ Those who wish to 


pPOssess NCHLOTIES of great 
to master the most diflicult subjects, if nature has 


power, and become able 


not given them the requis:te ability,” he says, 


‘can do so by hard work, and by no other means. 


\li will find that the rational methods of me -.ory 
culture advised will not only strengthen this faculty, 


but every other intellectual faculty.’’ 
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FRESNO. 


GLIMPSES OF THI 


commonwealth of California, 


he 


extending over ten degrees of latitude, and 


vreat 


embracing within its imperial sweep every 
possible variety of soil and climate, contains 
is Its most distinctive geographical feature, 
two mountain-girded valley plains, one slop- 
ing south, the other sloping north, and form- 
ing In union the 
the San Joaquin-Sacramento. 

No other state in the Union possesses any- 
thing like this imperial valley, of five hun- 
dred miles in length and sixty miles in width. 
he snow-wall of Tehachapi and the snow- 


dome of Shasta look down upon its twin 


plains and the countless peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada and Coast Range sentinel the East 

est. ‘The San Joaquin basin contains 
six prosperous and growing counties, the 


enough and contain- 
state like 


smallest of them large 


ing sufficient resources to make a 


Connecticut, and support as its commercial 


city of fifty thousand inhabitants. 


center a 
he Sacramento Valley basin contains nine 
counties of similarly imposing resources and 


DOSSIDILIIES, 


} 


he time must come, and that within a 


W vears at most, when a new tide of set- 


tlement and investment will sweep in upon 
this superb, and but partially developed re- 
vion, tenfold multiplying the present com- 
paratively low valuations of land and peo- 
pling the broad plains with ten thousand new 
colonic Ss, towns, and cities. 


The 


ure ful 


> 


late B. B, Redding, one of the most 


and thoughtful of observers of Cal- 


ifornia’s marvelous said to the 


resources, 
writer, some years ago, that nothing whatever 
could prevent the full and rapid settlement 


of the two central valleys of the state. 


There,” said he, ‘* and on the encircling 


foothills, the balance of power, the weight 


of population must some day rest. Every 


ten acres will have its homestead, every ten 


HEART OF 


magnificent inland basin of 


VrHE SAN JOAQUIN. 


miles its town, every hundred miles its great 


city.” 


But over this great region, sea-like in its 


expanse, there are spots marked by nature’s 
fairest favors, and given, in a peculiar degree, 


those resources which make them supreme 


where all are royal. In the heart of the San 


Joaquin lies the Fresno basin, rich with the 


erosion of unnumbered glacial rich 


ages 5 


with the drift of prehistoric seas, and vast 


inland lakes whose walls were perhaps broken 
through while Egypt was yet young, and_ be- 
fore the Parthenon was hewn; rich with the 
volcanic ash of fires no longer flaming, and 
dust of antediluvian monsters of 


the lime 


‘* earth’s earlier prime.” 


Deep down the soil reaches, fifty feet, a 


hundred feet, and often five times as far, 


in the heart of the valley—soil fit for all uses; 
soil that nothing can exhaust; soil upon which 
two thousand and more of the costliest hor- 
ticultural products known ‘to civilization, can 
be grown with ease and comfort. Olives, 
oranges, the grape in perfection—these are 
the merest beginnings of the out-door alpha- 
bet of Fresno. It has thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres of land, for sale cheap, be- 
cause there is so much of it; where gardens 


of Hesperides can be planted,’ and where 


homes can be made as hardly anywhere else 
on the continent. 

Thousands of men who are to-day lingering 
hopelessly along in the great cities, learning 


to beg or steal, or trying to keep from star- 


vation, their children in rags, their wives in 


constant sorrow, could and _ should 


plant 


themselves anew somewhere in this realm, 


where virgin soil waits the plow, where the 


seasons never fail and storms never com 


and peace, plenty and prosperity reign. 


, 


The blear-eyed tramps who loaf in the 
sunlight, and roast stolen chickens in the wil- 


lows, and climb upon trains at country de- 
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pots, to beg offensively and vulgarly for 
whisky-money have no right to exist in Cali- 


fornia. There is work for all, food for all, 
health and happiness for .all. No work? 
Why the full horticultural development of 
Fresno needs whole armies of men. Five 
hundred dollar’s worth of labor can wisely 
be put upon every acre—and the soil will pay 
The whole region needs 
Brains 


for the investment. 
more capital. Money is capital. 
are capital. Muscle and brawn are capital. 

Two honest hands furnish capital enough 
for any man’s establishment in such a coun- 
try, for a year’s work gives the toiler a mod- 
est start. There is not a teacher or clerk in 
the cities of California who could not struggle 
into the possession of a few acres of San 
Joaquin Valley land. What willit be worth? 
men ask. Wait until the lessons of wisdom 
that the splendid southern counties of Cali- 
fornia have taught their slower northern sis- 
Wait 
until a ‘‘ regular Los Angeles boom ” strikes 
into the heart of the San Joaquin. Wait 
until the great tide flows at once westward 


ters, have been fully taken to heart. 


dovn the Sierra slope, northward over the 
eastward through the 
Wait 


more brains to plan; more hands to do. 


Tehachapi passes, 


arquinez portals. until there are 


Then—nor will it be long to wait—these 
lands will hardly have a ratable value for 
Only 


crime or misfortune will ever bring an im- 


they will be worth too much to sell. 


proved homestead of the future San Joaquin 
into the market. Go to France and ask its 
peasant proprietor to sell his home acre ; go 
to Italy and try to purchase the olive orchard, 
the Sorrento slope of golden oranges ; go to 
the land of the Swiss, and offer a price for 
‘* Not for sale ;” 


the ancestral cha/et they 


answer you, ‘‘ as soon would we mortgage 
our grandmothers, or give our children to 
slavery.” 

It is part of the Anglo-Saxon heritage—the 
love for the land as land, the home-hope, 
the hunger for individual proprietorship. As 
long as it lives in the race, the baronial es- 


tates of land-princes, are one after another 


broken up and divided among thousands of 
home-seekers. The landless are drawn by 
instinct to regions such as these expanses of 
Fresno, fed by tireless rivers, arched over by 
constant skies, guarded by great mountains, 
set in the midst of the Queen State of the 
West. But they must come soon; for the 
time is short indeed. ‘The inevitable rise in 
values that makes the acquisition of land the 
labor of years instead of months, is close at 
hand. Ina few years there will be no more 
government lands ; no more cheap railroad 
tracts. 

As matters are now, there is room and need 
also, for thousands upon thousands of men 
Mer- 
chants, mechanics and farmers, in the West- 


of small capital and careful habits. 


ern, Middle and New England States, can 
make their money count for more, and more 
safely increase it, by investments in the fruit 
and grape lands of Fresno, in five years’ 
their 


time, than in a lifetime of toil in 


crowded home-communities. Once it paid 
the most energetic men of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony to move to the new lands along the 
Connecticut River; later the best men went 
to the Ohio—and so on, the same old story 
of American advance. More room, swifter 
growth, wider opportunities, thinking men 
United States shall 

Nowhere better 


want. Where, in the 

men find these things? 
than within the vast territory of which Nord- 
hoff wrote with such ability and _prescience. 

The practical side of the subject demands 
a more localized treatment. It is necessary 
for one to pass in calm review over the salient 
features of Fresno. We must give careful 
consideration to its chief resources, its great- 
est industries, its recognized claims upon the 
home-seekers and the investor. 

To do this we shall in a general way, with- 
out exact or priggish classification, write of 
the location, area, population, growth and 
We 
the soil and productions, the colonies, the ir- 


history of the country. shall describe 
rigation ditches, and the waterways, the rail- 


road system, present and projected, and 


whatever else appears to be essential to this 
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brief review. Even under this arrangement 
many matters of importance must necessarily 
be left for some future article. 

[he County of Fresno is located in the 
San Joaquin Basin about midway between 
the Tehachapi Mountains, which bound the 
valley to the south, and the region about 
Lodi to the north, where the plains of the 
San Joaquin merge into those of the Sacra- 
mento. Easterly and westerly——its 
yreatest length—the county stretches across 
the broad valley from the Sierras to the Coast 





COUNTY COURT 


cut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and nearly 
equalling Vermont or New Hampshire. 
By the 


contained a 


federal census of 1880 the county 


population of 9478; with the 


vast influx of immigration which has_ been 


pouring into the state from the East during 


the past few years, and of which Fresno 


has received its share, it is safe to estimate 


° 


the present population at 20, 


Sut a few since the vast treeless 


Fresno and other San Joaquin 


years 


plains of 


line of 
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Range. On the north are the counties of 
Merced and Mariposa; to the south, Tulare ; 
on the west and separated by the main chain 
of the Coast Range, Monterey and San Be- 
nito; and to the east and beyond the moun- 
tains, the counties of Mono and Inyo with their 
deep sunken valleys like scars on the face of 
the great interior plateau. 

With an area of gooo square miles, Fresno 
ranks third among the counties of California, 
the following 


exceeding in extent any of 


states: Rhode Island, Delaware, Connecti- 
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counties were considered by most Califor- 
nians,a barren desert, in dry years worthless, 
and at most, of temporary value only, when a 
winter season of heavy rains had clothed them 
with a transient verdure of the native grasses, 
alfileria and other varieties, forming during 
which brief 
flocks of sheep and 


roamed at will over this 


the spring months followed, 


pasturage to the vast 
herds of cattle, that 
till with the coming of 


unsettled region; 


summer and the withering and drying away 
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of the herbage, they were compelled to seek 
The 
country with the exception of three or four 


the mountain pastures of the Sierras. 
scattered settlements was uninhabited, save 
by a few wandering ‘‘sheepherders” and 
vaqueros. 

Previous to 1856 the vast territory now 
contained within the limits of Fresno was 
embraced in the counties of Mariposa, Mer- 
ced and Tulare. In that year the people 
living within the territory petitioned for the 
formation of a new county, which petition 
was duly granted and Fresno was organized 
with Millerton as the 


this time the growth of the county was slow 


county seat. From 


until the coming of the railroad, when people 


began to flock thither, settling on sections of 


land near the railroad and beginning to mak: 


agricultural experiments in a small way. 


The results more than repaid expectations, 
for the soil even without irrigation is rich 
and retentive of moisture, varying in char- 
acter from the celebrated red land so valua- 


ble for vineyard purposes, to white ash and 
sandy loam of great thickness and inexhaus- 
Near the 


water ways there is generally quite a thick 


tible fertility. rivers and natural 


growth of underbrush, but elsewhere the land 


is almost entirely free from undergrowth of 


any description, and without the heavy sod, 
which makes the breaking in of soil on the 
bleak prairies of Dakota and the northwest 
so expensive and laborious 
With settlement came the question of irri- 


gation by which the resources of Fresno 
might be doubled, trebled, almost infinitely 
increased. Irrigation speedily became some- 
thing more than a problem in Fresno. Rec- 
ognizing the necessity of artificially watering 
the lands, various irrigating plans more or 
less extensive, and independent of each other 
and speedily pushed to 


were undertaken 


completion. Canals were dug, and the 


waters from the rivers and never failing 
streams were turned upon the rich soil with 
the most happy results. ‘The Centerville Canal 
and Irrigation Company was the first under- 


the kind and this was only in 


taking of 


a small way until up to 1870, when the work 
was carried farther on into the heart of the 
agricultural lands. This was followed by the 
incorporation of the Fresno Canal and Irri- 
gation Company, and these shortly by other 
and larger organizations, until as a result of 
the business sagacity and enterprise of the 
projectors there are to-day in the upper San 
Joaquin basin which includes beside Fresno, 
the counties of Tulare and Kern, no less 
than 1,100 miles of irrigating ditches, those 
located in Fresno alone, being capable of 
Of these 
canals, the largest is the 46 not long since 


watering 600,000 acres of land. 


completed, which has the enormous capac- 
ity of 1,300 cubic feet per second and capa- 
ble of irrigating on a gigantic scale. 

With these water privileges, fruit and forest 
trees and broad acres of vineyards and thrifty 
fields of dark green and luxuriant alfalfa now 
cover the sandy wastes of the Old Fresno— 
old as marked by the difference with the new 
order of things—an era completely passed 
away, antiquated in the short space of a half 
score of years. Men with broad views took 
up extensive tracts of land, brought canals of 
large capacity across long distances over the 
plains, multiplied their usefulness by thou- 
sands of small ditches branching in every 
direction—-subdivided their lands into small 
plots of from 20 to 40 acres with water on 
every lot, placed the same at low figures and 
inaugurated the colony system in Fresno. 
Ihe system grew. About the city of Fresno 
many colonies grouped themselves, among 
which may be mentioned, California, Wash- 
ington, Central, Fresno, ‘Temperance, Malaga 
Nevada, 


Coulson, Easterby, and Sallinger tract, all of 


Tract, Scandinavian, Alabama, 
which have proved prosperous and successful. 
Without 


large 


and between the colonies § are 


many vineyards, varying in extent 


from 160 to 600 acres. So large is the terri- 
tory embraced in the limits of the county of 
Fresno, that all these improvements touch 
but a small portion of its fertile extent. 

have 


Ihe settlements for the most part 


been made in groups, thus leaving vast tracts 
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of territory yet untouched by the plow, and 
capable of the widest range of products from 
wheat, and other grains of the temperate 
zone, to the vine and the nectarine, and the 
citrus fruits of the Subtropics. 

The climate is healthful and equable, and 
of the 
two seasons—-the wet and the dry. 


like other sections 


The wet season however is of much shorter 


duration than in the coast section of the 


State, and more nearly resembles an Eastern 
summer with its copious showers, but with 
out the intense heat. The summer is long 


and the thermometer records a high tem- 


perature, but so dry and pure is the 


atmosphere that the heat is not oppressive, 
York and 


Toward evening the 


and sunstroke so common in New 
the East is unknown. 
trade winds, which blow constantly through 
the Golden Gate, followup the San Joaquin, 
and shorn of their harsh moisture and fog in 
passing over the sunny plains, blow in gentle 
breezes rendering the long twilight evenings 
cool and refreshing. 

Lands are still cheap and within the reach 
of any industrious man, varying within a 
range of from five to one hundred dollars per 
acre, according to location and improvement. 
\s to quality, any portion of the broad domain 
of Fresno is extremely fertile and needs moist- 
ure only--which can in nearly every instance 
be cheaply and abundantly supplied—-to 
produce luxuriantly. 

Communication is easily and conveniently 
made to any section of the state or of the 
The Southern 


the Southern 


union. main line of the 


Pacific, Overland system, 
passes entirely through the county, thus 
placing San Francisco and Los Angeles but 
a few hours distant by rail. 

Lateral lines into the valleys between the 
spurs of the Sierras are projected to tap the 
vast forests, with their almost inexhaustible 
supply of pine and other timber, as yet un- 
touched, and to open up and develop the 
mineral resources of this almost #7rra in- 
cognita. 


Along the west side of the San Joaquin, 





state consists of 


a line parallel to the Southern Pacific will 
shortly be from points 
along the latter, connection will be made 


constructed, and 


with the new line now pushing up the Salinas 
Valley. Should the extension of the Southern 
Utah System, now in Nevada, be carried into 
California, its junction with the present sys- 
tem of railways in the state would be made 
at Fresno. Under the system of assured 
and prospective railway development, Fresno 
will soon become one of the greatest, and 
the central of the termini of the state, rank- 
ing in this respect with Oakland and Los 
Angeles. 

of the 


San Joaquin, must have seemed strangely 


[he plains of Fresno, the heart 
beautiful in that now distant Spanish past, 
to which writers allude so oftenand of which 
they know so little. Trappers from Oregon 
fought their valiant and swaggering way into 
the great valley ; trappers from Fort Bridger 
and the Rockies climbed the Sierra passes 
and followed down by cliff and torrent ; Kit 
and El 


Paso shot game and trapped beaver in King’s 


Carson’s comrades from old Taos 
river; Ashley’s St. Louistraders, under Jede- 
diah Smith, saw the valley in its virgin 
beauty, while as yet only a few native Cali- 
fornians had entered its portals. 

Brete Harte wrote afterward of the ‘* won- 
derful spring of the San Joaquin,” and sober 
historians tell us of many an expedition to 
capture and convert the Indian tribes of the 
interior. Lieutenant Moraga led his Spanish 
explorers into ‘‘the valley of the rushes,” 
and the name of ‘‘San Joaquin” was given 
to the region, but the river itself had been 
found and named in 1776. 

Fremont, in 1844 camped among the wil- 
** Wild 


raising clouds of dust on the 


lows and sycamores of Fresno. 
horses were 
prairie ; ” columns of smoke, Indian signals of 
danger, were rising from the tules, bands of 
elk and antelope were browsing in the oak- 
openings along the foothills and the pristine 
Wild oats 


grew saddle high,extending for miles on miles ; 


wildness of the scene was unbroken. 


blossoms shone by the acre and league ; it 
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was a land lying waste, unfenced, and won- 
derfully attractive to the pioneers who slowly 
on the Fresno plains. 
Adams old 


camp wagon to Lake Tulare and shot elk 


made their homes 


When Grizzly Bear drove his 
and bear along the San Joaquin, there was 
hardly a house within sight of his line of travel. 

Stories of the mining camps abound ; for 
the northern mines, in the days when, un- 
known and forlorn, like Cinderella in the 
ashes, Fresno sat under the cloak of Mari- 
posa, were throbbing with loud and impetu- 
Colonel Taylor was sub-prefect, 


ous life. 


and local alcaldes governed the camps with 
their rough and ready pioneer justice. Coarse 
Gold Gulch and Texas Flat became promin- 
ent camps in 1851, and a year or two later 
the upper King’s River settlement was begun. 
In 1854 the old Whitman ferry was estab- 
nds; and the 


first 


lished where Kingston now sta 


same year Alexander Ball erected the 


saw mill, some fifteen miles from Millerton. 


** Rootville ” was a noted mining camp, near 


the site of Fort Miller, which fort was built 


in 1852. County Court was one day ad- 


journed so that the jury could attend a horse- 
race, and the Board of Supervisors used to 
times a day for convivial 


adjourn a dozen 


reasons. Che political phrase, ** The Lone 
Republican of Fresno,” 


old man named Aldrich, of Fine Gold Gulch, 


was applied to an 


who, early in the fifties became known 


throughout the state, as the only Republican 
in that part of the country 

The pioneers of Fresno sit to-day under 
their tropical growths of oleander and mag- 
nolia, be side thei vine yards and ore hards, 
tas that made the sands 
They tell 


ast, of hardly more than 


by the rippling ace 


blossom as_ rosé -lands ol Eden. 


the stories of the | 
thirty years avo, and it is as if generations 


intervened. Gone are the miners of the 


foothills, gone are the herdsmen, and the 


, zone are the 


jueces del camp trappers and 


| 


traders, and ‘‘ squaw-men,” and desperados. 


Now the pioneers see stable American com- 
munities, welded close together, colonies, rich 


and beautiful, schools, churches and costly 


They see fair children, and 
Strong 


dwellings. 
lovely maidens, and noble matrons. 
men are plowing the fertile fields, and prun- 
ing the vines, and laying broad the founda- 
tions of state. ‘The pioneers are well con- 
tent. They have done much, and it has 
been done well, so that all progress hereafter 
must be along the lines they have hewn. 

One need not be a prophet, nor the son of 
a prophet to foretell the future of this great 
county of the central valley of California. 
Nothing can delay or change the steady and 
accelerating progress of the region. All 
things conspire to give it wealth and preémi- 
nence. It is one of the fruit centres of the 
state already—and its orchard and vineyard 
lands are not one thousandth part planted. 
More than eighty sections of land prepared for 
the higher horticultural uses surround the 
townof Fresno, on which two hundred varieties 
of grapes, forty kinds of pears, a hundred kinds 
of pear hes, besides apric ots, cherries, plums, 
figs, olives, oranges, bananas, lemons, ber- 
ries, melons, and in brief the whole list of 
Downing’s three heavy octavos on American 


Fruits, are grown in perfection, Fresno city 


ore hards, well be 


West, this 


embowered in its may 


called the new Damascus of the 
between San Joaquin and King’s river, as 
that between Abana and Pharphar. 

[en years ago Fresno county, except the 
foothills, was one vast unpeopled plain, and 
only six years have passed since the irrigation 
ditches began to spread over the valley, but 
in 1885 over forty-six million pounds of 
freight was shipped from the single station of 
lhe of the 
county doubled between 1886, 


Fresno in 


assessment roll 
1882 


Fresno city. 
and 
The twenty thousand people of 
1886 produced and sold over five million 
dollars worth of marketable products—wines, 
fruit, raisins, wheat, corn, alfalfa, cattle. etc. 
Small farms and horticulture have made the 
town of Fresno the most prosperous place in 
California. Twenty acres can be bought for 
eight hundred dollars, and a cabin can be 
The 


man who can do this, and have five hundred 


built for two hundred and fifty dollars. 
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dollars more to start with, can get his land 
into profitable condition and be happy and 
independent. Men have taken hold without 
a dollar, bought land on credit, worked for 
their neighbors, met their payments, and 
established themselves. Choice fruit lands 
such as are in the Fresno vicinity, range else- 
where in California at from $100 to $500 
per acre. 

The climate and soil of Fresno unite in 
the highest degree those qualities necessary 
to the production of raisins. This industry, 
though an infant in years, has attained large 
proportions. We cannot do better to illustrate 
the magnitude which this busiffess has already 
assumed and. its future possibilities, than to 
quote such authorities as George W. Meade 
& Co., Coleman & Co., 
from letters on the raisin industry in Fresno. 

Wm. T. & Co., writing to 
Messrs. Bovee, Toy & Co., of San Francisco, 
under date of October 28, 1886, say: ‘‘We 
believe through a series of average years, 
their 


and William T. 


Coleman 


makers will be able to sell 


raisins dried on the trays or in sweat boxes at 


raisin 


four to four and a half cents per pound, say 
for the next five or ten years.” They add: 
‘‘The average crop of Fresno raisins this 
year was very much superior to the average 


crop of Spanish raisins. Of course Spain 


does produce better raisins than California, 


better fancy raisins, but those come from 
highly cultivated vineyards, and the whole 
output may not amount to more than eight 
or ten thousand boxes. The great average 
pack of raisins from Spain, amounting to 
millions of boxes, cannot compare this year 
within ten or fifteen per cent. of the Fresno 
raisins in quality.” 

Geo. W. Meade & Co. write: 
sider that the raisin producers may expect to 


** We con- 


realize through a series of years from four to 
four and a half cents per pound in sweat 
boxes for their dried raisins. This we con- 
sider is equal to about $25 per ton for the 
grapes green. We do notconsider that there 
is any likelihood of an overproduction of Cal- 
ifornia raisins for a century to come, and we 


anticipate that within a very few years the 
importation of Spanish raisins will probably 
cease altogether. The price has been $20 
per ton on the vines.” 

The dried fruit 
Fresno county alone would entitle it to very 


and raisin industries of 
high rank, but when the wine interests are 
added, and the vast extent of territory fit for 
these and other horticultural uses is consid- 
ered, the value of this imperial domain can 
be dimly understood. 

Much 
vine industries of Fresno, with its wine and 


has been written of the fruit and 
raisin vineyards and groves of orchard trees, 
but the vast possibilities of its mining and 
timber interests, have barely been touched 
upon. The foothills and mountain slopes of 
the Sierras are covered with heavy growths 
Mr. F. G. 


Berry who went with the County Surveyor into 


of almost inexhaustible forests, 


this region,mentions an immense tract of tim- 
ber, that lies 55 miles due east of Fresno 
city. Here they found vast bodies of Pine 
and Redwood, equalling in every respect the 
best timber on the coast or the famous pines of 
Maine. 


have been purchased by San Francisco capital- 


Several sections in this timber belt 


ists and no doubt the humof saws,and the busy 
life and stirof the logging camp will soon break 
the stillness and solitude of cation and divide. 
The stump of one of these giant trees, fallen 
and with bark consumed by fire, was meas 
circumferance of 


ured and found to have a 


ninety-nine feet. ‘There are numerous other 
bodies of forests, and among them, groves of 
sequoias, with their monarch trees measuring 
One-third of 


the area of the county is covered with forest 


from 1oo to 120 feet in girth. 


growth ; pine, oak and redwood. 

he immense timber resources are amply 
shown by the famous Madera Flume and 
Trading Company, a close incorporation 
with headquarters at San Jose, and branches 
over the country from San Francisco to El 
The enterprise of flume building 
was begun in 1874 by the California Flume 


} asco. 


They spent $390,000 to 
In 1879 the property 


and Lumber Co. 


build the V. flume. 
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passed under the control of the present com- 
pany, M. Maloreen, president, and R. Rob- 
erts, manager. ‘They annually cut sixteen 
million feet of the best of mountain lumber, 
run two mills, employ 250 men, and _ utilize 
in their great enterprises a capital of half a 
million dollars. heir flume carries 2,000 
miner’s inches, and the water is utilized for 


Madera is a prosperous town, 


irrigation. 


located lor future growth, and would 


well 
soon be the center of a dozen prosperous ¢ ol- 
onies, if a few of the large ranches were sub- 
divided by enterprising real estate dealers. 
In the eastern portion of Fresno, there are 
many quartz mines of value and promise. 
Work to a large extent is being accomplished 
in the mining way and the developments are 
highly satisfactory. ‘The McNally mine, pur- 
chased a year ago by George W. Grayson, is 
being thoroughly prospected ; a ten-stamp 
power has been erected ; a 


shaft has been sunk 600 feet, and a body 


mill, with steam 
of fine paying ore uncovered. A mine re- 
McDonald 


promises to become one 


cently sold by Bros. to Tom 


Ewing for $65 000 
of the best on the coast. and could not now 
$1,000,000. 
long lay idle for want of 


be purchased for Mountain 
View mine, which 
means to develop it,has changed hands ; cap- 
ital has taken hold and work will be pushed. 
Flat 
With 


and Sevenoaks, who has 


Geo. Hearst has bought the Texas 


mine, which means success there. 
such men as these 
charge of the Hildreth mine, making invest- 
ments in Fresno, we may expect a speedy and 
profitable development of the mining inter- 
ests of the county. 

It has been said that, in general terms, the 
products of Fresno rate at $5,000,000 per 
year. 
But in fact the results are 


] 
20,000 people. 


much larger; indeed it may be doubted 


whether any similarly situated community in 
America is di ing so well, all things « onsidered. 
The county produced during 1886, in round 


numbers, 100,000 tons of wheat, 30,000 tons 


of barley and Egyptian corn, 1,750 tons of 


table grapes, 2,000,000 gallons of wine and 





A pretty good result for the labor of 


brandy, 250,000 boxes of raisins, also wool, 
sheep, swine, fruit, and hay; quicksilver, 
coal, gold, silver, lumber, and ten thousand 
other products, amounting in all to about 
$5,600,000, or $280 per capita, including 
The 


mines yielded half a million dollars, and the 


Indians and even tramps. 


Chinese, 
lumber interests produced a quarter of a 
million dollars ; fifty thousand sheep and five 
thousand bales of wool prove the vastness of 
the yield of the Fresno ranges. Every mar- 
ketable product known to California can be 
brought from somewhere within the limits of 
the county. It has its semi-tropic and frost- 
less foothill belt ; its summer resorts in beau- 
It has 


and hence 


tiful mountain valleys of the Sierras. 
all varieties of soil and climate, 
the range of its products is unlimited. 
that the 


It has been estimated lands of 


Fresno, subdivided into 20 acre tracts, 
and averaging three persons to each 20 acres, 
would support a population of over 760,000. 

When 


center of a great railroad network, reaching 


that time comes, Fresno City, the 


into the foothills and ascending the Sierra 


canon will easily be a city of a 100,000 peo- 
ple. It seems like the dream of a dreamer, but 


the dreams of one age are often the realities of 


the next. To the skeptic, then, the optimist 
says: ‘*Wait awhile, and see what work 
does.” Work and ‘‘sand,” brains and pa- 


tience made the unsurpassed vineyards of Fres- 
no, with their acres of vines, and their costly 
The 


elements of success planted the groups of 


buildings and cellars. same invincible 
famous Colonies that help to support the town 
of Fresno. Wait and see the effect of a hun- 
dred more colonies, a hundred more extensive 
vineyards, a dozen more great nurseries, and 
half a hundred more local manufactures, can- 
The 


only trouble with Fresno is that it has too be- 


neries and other prosperous enterprises. 


wildering a number of resources, anxiously 
awaiting development. 
THE FORSYTHE GUARDS. 
Fresno has a fine military organization, 
widely known for its soldierly characteristics, 


The 


company 


and the pride of the town. 
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was organized early in May 1885, and sworn 
in upon June 15th. It soon reached a mem- 
bership of 67, and has drawn to its ranks the 
most active and prominent of the young men 


of Fresno. Che first public appearance of 
the company was at the Santa Cruz Encamp- 


Militia, in August 


lar army highly 


ment of the Stat 1855, 


when the officers of the reg 


fine physique, 
I i 


complimented the intelligence 


and military bearing of the Forsythe Guards. 


Seventeen of its members are over six feet 1n 


he ivht. 

The company organized an armory pro- 
ject about December 1885, raised money 
and commenced a _ building in January, 
which was finished in March. ‘The property 
of the Guard is now valued at $10,000. ‘The 


present officers are: M. W. Muller, Cap- 


tain, who has been chief officer since the 
date of organization; S. S. Wright, First 
Lieutenant D. S. Snodgrass, Second Lieu- 


tenant 
RAILROAD LANDS. 
Che Southern Pacific R. R. Co. state that 


they have about 150,000 acres of land still 
unsold in Fresno county. 
two localities: 1st, in that part of Fresno 
county south and east of King’s River; 2d, 
part of Fresno county in 
Huron. The 
25,000 acres, in the first-mentioned locality 


Nevada 


ol the soll 


SO ithwe ster 


in the 


the vicinity of ands, about 


are in the foot-hills of the Sierra 


range of mountains, the character 


being generally of a reddish clay, more or 


less mixed with gravel. These lands lie in the 
‘thermal belt,” and are considered by those 
skilled in vine-growing, to be among the very 


best lands in the State for the production of 


grapes, both for wine and for raisins. ‘These 
tracts being now at a considerable distance 


from the railroad are still very cheap, prices 
ranging from fifty cents to $3 or $4 per acre 

the former for mountain grazing tracts, 
and the latter for rolling foot-hill land suit- 
able for fruit and vine culture. 

(he R. R. lands in the second locality 
mentioned above, in the vicinity of Huron, 
are level, valley lauds, the soil being of a 
sedimentary character, capable of producing, 
with water for irrigation, the most abundant 

King’s River, which 
} 


is close by, contains an ample supply of water 


yield of grain and fruit. 


for the irrigation of these lands, and there are 
several projects on foot now for conducting 
water to them. It is also thought that there 
is an artesian belt in that locality, and that 
flowing water can be got by boring artesian 
wells. Fxperiments in that direction are 


soon to be commenced. ‘The area of the 


R. R. Co’s lands there is about 125,000 
acres. Only a few tracts have as yet been 
appraised and placed on the market. Those 


for which prices have been fixed have all 


sold, as soon as offered, at prices ranging 
from $4 to $10 per acre. It is the intention 
soon to fix the prices on the other railroad 


lands in that locality and offer them for sale. 
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KARLY 


The growth of Fresno County depends 
primarily upon the great irrigation system 
that is extending its friendly networks across 
the entire territory, rendering a thousand 
square miles independent of the seasons. 
In the course of time the magnificent canals 
now completed will moisten and _ftertilize 
acre between the 


great 


every 
Fresno. ‘The whole region, devoted to the 
higher uses of intensive horticulture, and 
developed into a very Belgium of America, 
will then, as now, owe its prosperity to the 
pluck and ability of the 
men who dug the first 
water-ditches of Fresno 
County. 

Among the Arabs the 
man who digs a well in 
the desert, if a slave 
earns his freedom, if an 
outcast his restoration 
to the tribe, if a sheik 
a new and _ honorable 
title. 
the Sahara, but 


Like an oasis in 
infin- 
itely more extensive, 
Swept the new seas of 
verdure across the Fres- 
no plains, following the 
mouutain water fresh 
from the Sierra snows, 
into the 


and turned 


newly-dug ditches of 


1871-72. Even. the hes 
Arab wells scarcely deserved such benedic- 
tions as these broad flowing rivers of 
strength and beauty. 

The one individual to whose indomitabl 
energy the cOMmnnity oWes one of thi 
finest lessons of patience and courage, is 
Mr. M. J. Church. He 


erned, and carried to success one of the 


organized, gov- 


largest irrigation enterprises of modern 
g 8 | 
times—a work that has attracted the atten- 


tion and admiration of travelers who have 


seen the superb systems of Italy and India. 





IRRIGATION 


rivers of 





CHURCH. 


DAYS. 


He accomplished his ends in the face of the 
most terrific opposition and at risk to his 
own life. He was the chief factor in chang- 
ing the cattle-covered plains with vineyards 
and gardens. ‘Therefore, and witha pecul- 


iar fitness of expression, his friends often 


called him ‘‘ the father of Fresno Connty.” 

The story of the life of this grave, earnest 
pioneer, who yet lives a quiet citizen of the 
community he has made possible, is a story 
well worth telling. Just eighteen years ago 
he began the work that has brought him 
fame and fortune—the 
work of bringing water 
sands of 


to the waste 


the hot plains. He 
had been a miner of 
’52 in the famous Hang- 
town (now Placerville). 
Chataqua County, New 


York, Horace Greely’s 


birth place, was Mr. 
Chureh’s also. He fol- 
lowed the plain and 


honest craft of the 
blacksmith for years in 


\labama, Georgia, and 


Illinois, until he came 
to California. He left 
EK] Dorado in 1854, 


then removed to Napa, 


where he remained un- 


til 1868, when Fresno 


Connty received among 
the new-comers of that year this unassuming 


man, with small means, but invincible will 


power—this new prophet who was to smite 


the rock with his rod, and lead forth the 


rivers into the wilderness. The hour had 
come, and fhe man was at hand. ‘Two 
years before parties had dug a small ditch 


to take water from King’s River, only four 


feet wide and two feet deep, hardly a good 


sized mining flume. In the summer of 


1868 the owners sold this small right to 


‘©The Centennial Canal and _ Irrigation 
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The ditch was widened to a 
Mr. 


Company.” 


width ot twenty feet. Meanwhile 


Church had started an independent ditch, 


and had begun to purchase stock in the 


other enterprise, and was posting 


water claims. By July, 1870, he had ob- 


tained control of the Sweem Canal, and the 


Centreville Canal. He consolidated these 


interests, and enlarged the ditches. By 


tireless work that lays Atlantic 


the sort of 
cables and builds trans-continental railways, 
he pushed his canals some twenty-five miles 
into the desert,reclaimed league after league, 


fought and defeated the cattle barons of the 


time, ineorporated his enterprises as the 
great ‘*‘ Fresno Canal and Irrigation Com- 
pany,” and finally utilized the entire flow of 


the King’s River. 


Che battle inst him was waged with 


unspeakable bitterness—too many men 


wanted the plains to stay forever untilled as 
mere pasture lands, bnt the quiet, strong, 
patient man stood by his guns and held the 
fort. 

Mr. Church’s own recollections of the 


ble -that 


struggle are so graphic and valua 


mere veswme of his adventures is apt to miss 


the full charm of the narrative l'o state 


the case as cleariy as possibl Che Fresno 


plains were government lands. \ bout 


rough, uneducated cattle-men 


twenty-five 


were trying to hold this territory without 


buying it inthe market- They had vaqueros 


] 


and servants limited to their interests, and 


they were dete rmined to keel settlers out 


i 


and talse- 


by force of arms, by intimidati 
} 


hood, and even by cowardly assassination. 


hey had already used physical violence 
and forced numbers of poor and honest set- 


tlers from the plains; burning down thei 


cabins, shooting their live stock, and tram- 


notices of 


pling down ther newly started gardens and 
fields. They were border desperadoes, as 
unfit for civilization as wild coyotes. They 
hated schools, settlements, printing presses, 
and horticulture. The conflict between the 
true American pioneer, the home-builder, 


the home-lover, and these un-American 


nomads of the plains, was certainly irrepres- 


sible. ‘Though they knew it not, however, 
the race of cattle-herders was doomed. The 
land was needed for higher uses. Mr. 


Church’s impulse to settle upon the waste 
lands, where he had a legal and moral right 


to make a home, was only a part of the 


mighty progress of events. 


lhe men who held the plains threatened 
him with death, held weapons in his face, 


drove his young son from his pasturage, 


tore his house down, scattered and destroyed 


its contents, nor once only, but several 


times. ‘They laid various and able plots to 


assassinate him. ‘They met him alone— 


six or seven armed men ready to shoot— 


and yet, after all, the irresistible power of 


high moral courage conquered them, so that 


he walked among them unarmed. The 


attle he waged and won, rescuing the 


plains for homes, and prosperous Ccommuni- 
ties, forms a thrilling episode of California 


history. One of the cattle barons told him 


with most contemptuous emphasis: ‘I 


will agree to eat all the fruit that you can 


ever grow on the desert.” (¢ nly seventeen 


years after these ‘‘ deserts ” produced about 


4,000,000 pounds of fruit). Another land 


owner and a friend of Mr. Church’s, tried 


to pe rsuade him from the effort to open 


canals, and said to him: ‘‘I will agree to 
drink all the water you get on the plains.” 
l'o-day the main canal of the Church sys- 


tem is about a hundred feet wide, and over 
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six hundred miles of canals cover the region 
alluded to. 
The settlers, clinging to the water courses, 


sought the choice irrigated lands, and as 


soon as Mr. Church’s ditches were com- 
pleted, settlement received an impulse that 
proved permanent. The railroad officials 


iaid out the town of Fresno, and gave it all 
the help in their power. Other great ditch 
companies organized. ‘The 
capitalists was drawn to the new opportuni- 
ties for investment. 
sparkling waters through the barren sands 
had put an end to the rule of the herds- 


men’s whip, had made the spade and prun- 


ing shears and raisin-box forever symbols of 


glowing Fresno. 
Before the ditches were dug the plain 


land rated at $2.50 per acre, with iew 


buyers. Now it sells at from $50 to $100; 
soon it will be worth five or ten times as 
much. The water that can be poured 


through this great ditch dug by Mr. Church 


= 


attention of 


The slow trickling of 


would irrigate 480,000 acres of land, upon 
which a hundred thousand people could 
The tater 


ditches of the Company costs the consumer 


live in comfort. from the 


only 62% cents per acre per year. There 
is no irrigation system anywhere else, in 
Piedmont, Lombardy, India, or Spain, that 
can approach this Fresno system in ampli- 


tude and cheapness. 


The ultimate uses of the canals that 
cover the Fresno plain are greater and 
mote manifold than men can yet realize. 


Before long they may form a part of a grand 
drainage and irrigation system, connecting 
every part of the vailey with San Francisco 
Bay, so that the wine, wheat and fruits of 
the county can be carried to market at the 
cheapest rates, The irrigators, if courts of 
justice protect their rights, can and will 
carry out a harmonious system of water- 
ways extending over the whole valley, and 
sufficient for the most important commercial 


purpe Ses. 
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RAISIN GROWING. 
THE LARGEST VINEYARD IN THE WORLD, NOW BEING 
PLANTED IN FRESNO. 

The section’ of land known as the Paige tract, lying about three miles 
southeast from Fresno, towards the Malaga Colony, is now being laid out 
and planted with the best varieties of raisin grapes. Two hundred acres 
are now in vines, and the whole 640 acres will be planted by next March. 
Forty men and thirty-five horses are pow at work there plowing the land, 
moist from the great ditches, the main canal of the Fresno Company flow- 
ing along the east line of the tract. This famous canal is sixty feet wide, 
as large in fact as the Santa Ana river, and renders the lands beneath its 
level absolute ly inde pe ndent of the seasons. Though not a drop ot water 
fell this season upon the valleys of California, such enterprises as this ~ 
and splendid raisin vineyard would go on without delay. The yie ld 
Fresno lands reaches its maximum in the dry season. 

The vineyard is¢laid out in checks 216 feet square, with roads 18 feet 
wide between each check and a main road running through the center of 
the section each way 50 feet in width. Each check will contain 703 vines, 
and there will be 484 checks in the tract aggregating 540,252 vines in the 
vineyard. ‘The vines will be of the true raisin variety; thé Muscatel, ete., 
Gorde Blanco. There will be no trees, ornamental or shade, to draw 
moisture or shade the vines. It is expected at the proper time to build the 
packing house on the line of the railroad, with side track from the main 
line, for convenience in shipping. The packing house will be three 
stories high. The first floor will be partly underground for the sweat room 
or equalizer, the second floor will be the packing room, and the third floor 
will be used as a box factory. The building will be the largest and most 
complete raisin packing house in the State. 

The Paige tract is owned by Mr. Timothy Paige, the well-known San 
Francisco capitalist, and Mr. T. C. White, whose raisins grown upon his 
famous “ Raisina Vineyard,” have a well-desired reputation in the world’s 
markets. This reputation will now be extended to the new tract, and the 
raisins will be sold at the very highest prices, and without the interven- 
tion of middle men. Let us consider the plain statistics ia’ the case. The 
seven hundred and sixty acres of the two tracts will, in five years, yield 
one hundred and fifty-tw. ) thousand boxes of good raisins each year. At 
$1.50 per box, the gross sale will be $228,001 and with good management 
about one-half of this sum can easily be retained as net profit. 

Last year the United States imported four million two hundred boxes ot 
raisins, and California also produces about five hundred thousand boxes, 

it will probably take four hundred and twenty thousand more acres of 
California raisin land to supply the present demand, and drive the foreign 
product out of the market. By the time that this large average is added, 
the demand will be doubled or quadrupled. We shall than have about 
one hundred and sixty thousand acres of land in this state devoted to rai- 
sin culture. The far-sighted men who are now planting these great vine- 
vards of raisin grapes will be able to keep at the front always. 
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THE RAISINA VINEYARD. 


BOUT two and a half miles from the city of Fresno, is the oldest vineyard in the 
on county, and one of the best known vineyards in the State. It extends over 
a one hundred and twenty acres of a peculiar white ash soil, that has proved 
The products of this vineyard are noted in the 


admirably adapted to vineyard uses. 
It is one of the tracts that visitors to Fresno are 


market, and bring the highest price. 
often taken to see, as an important part of the grand circle about the colonies and 
beautiful garden-lands south and southwest. 


A rabbit-proof fence encloses the vineyard, and pomegranite trees are planted in- 
side, entirely around the farm, making a most attractive hedge, brilliant with deep 
scarlet blossoms, or loaded with bursting fruit. Outside of the fence are rows of shade 


trees. 


The necessary buildings are all of the most substantial character. The handsome 
and roomy dwelling house has a windmill and tank house attached; carriage house, 
barns, stock and tool sheds, buildings for farm help, and packing houses are grouped 


near the central buildings. 


The choice rose varden of the place has Intudle rable attractions Im Stulnmer; and 
even now, in mid-winter, so called, it contains many buds and blossoms Indeed, in 
Fresno, roses bloom the whole circle of the year, and every man who owns an acre of 
{ drve-way, edged with semi-tropical fruit 


land may have his‘roses for the planting. 
persimmons, figs, mulberries, 


trees, encircles the residence Olive Ss. dates, Japane se 
oranges, chestnuts, and almond trees form this cirel Near the 
apricot and peach orchards. 


house, also, are 


The brick packing house, the equalizer, and the box factory are complete of their 
kind, having all the minutial and exactness of detail desirable for such establishments. 
They are well worth a visit, but the technical items of a description could not but 


prove tedious to a general reader 


The raisins which are grown on this noted farm, and are cured and packed under 
the personal supervision of the proprietor, are the carliest in the market. They also 
have an established reputation for superior quality, are often difficult to obtain, and 
are known under their distinct brand They are sold in the retail markets as of 
especially fine quality end at the highest prices. They have taken many premiums, 
receiving a special silver medal in 1885, and the gold medal of the Mechanics’ Institute 
Fair of 1886, in San Francisco, where a large number of competitors entered the lists. 


Mr. White makes a specialty of fine packing, and he owes much of his success to 
this cause. Fine fruit deserves the best of care to do it full credit In order to pro- 
dluce the diamond and straight line styles of Spanish packers, he has invented a flat 
mold, by which the facing of the raisins is made absolutely perfect, greatly enhancing 
the appearance of the same. He has filed a caveat on this invention, and has applied 
for a patent. This method ¢ reatly facilitates the packing of high grade raisins, and is 
also an economy ; high priced labor being the chief trouble of the raisin maker, and 


labor saving machinery his strongest desire. 


The owners of this magnificent vineyard property have decided to offer it for sale 
In subdivisions, or as a whole, because the Inanagine partner, mr. 2. ©. White, finds 
his time and energies fully oceupied in the cares of the planting and management of 
another vineyard on the fine Paige tract, in which he has an interest. This costly 
enterprise has already received careful description in the previous page. Under any 
owner or owners, the name ‘‘ Raisina” will certainly be retained, as it has a decided 
market value to purchasers. 
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CALIFORNIA RAISINS. 


{4 PROMINENT RAISIN FARM. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND LARGEST IN THE STATE. 


_ 
) PISITORS TO FRESNO should not fail to see the large Vineyard of Mr. A. B. 
4 Butler, late of San Francisco. His place is the largest in California devoted 
. to the Raisin business, and is two miles from Fresno. Che soil is that known 


as *‘ fruit loam,” and is most admirably adapted to the culture of vines and fruit trees. 
Although a new place, comparatively speaking, having been first cultivated as a vine- 
yard in the year 1881, the wonderful growth obtained in this short time, and the 
quality of the product, gives promise of great results. The location of the land and 
quality of soil especially fit it for the raisin grape, and to this industry the entire place 
has been devoted, except that along the drives and canals about 15,000 fruit trees are 
planted. The entire farm of 1165 acres is beautifully laid out with drives, which are 
lined on either side with giant palms, Norway pines, and many other choice species of 
trees and plants. In the midst of these grounds stands the spacious residence, with 


its large veranda extending around the entire structure. 


During the last season the Fresno raisins have sold in Eastern markets in prefer- 
ence to Spanish and other imported raisins that have so long held the leading place. 
This is a fact that the people of Fresno, as well as the entire State, should feel proud 


of, and is of immense importance to the whole United States. 


One great advantage of the Fresno raisin over the imported article is, that the 
grape from which it is made has a very tender skin, and is therefore easily digested, 
particularly the Muscatel variety. Particular attention should be paid by purchasers 
to the brand of California raisins, as there is a great difference in quality. Those who 
take especial pains to have their fruit of the best varieties, uniform, and handsome in 
appearance, will have their brands sought for, and cannot be classed with the ordinary 
California growers. In all enterprises of this character, requiring the greatest care 
and most faithful attention, there will always be many who, through ignorance or 
carelessness (principally the latter), will sell an inferior article under a general name, 


and so bring disgrace and disaster upon a new and valuable industry. 


Raisin making brings into cultivation in this State thousands of acres of land here- 
tofore considered a barren desert, and gives employment to thousands of persons, at 
the same time distributing the money made by it among our own people, instead of 
sending it abroad, as we have done in former years 

As far as enterprise, experience, and money can go, Mr. Butler has proven his 


claims by the quality of fruit produced in his vineyard and placed upon the market. 


He has 415 acres set out in choice varieties of vines, and these vines have produced 


this season about 50,000 boxes of fine raisins. These were placed upon the markets at 
the highest price and known as the ‘* Butler Brand.” He has also 500 acres of erain 
land and 250 acres of fine Alfalfa. There are more than 30 miles of canal covering 


this vineyard, by means of which the entire place can be flooded in a short time, 


the whole system being under perfect control. 
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BRALY & HARVEY. 


CCUPYING a prominent position among Real Estate and Insurance men of the 
thriving town of Fresno, is the enterprising firm of Brary & Harvey, who have 
handled many tracts of land in Fresno, and are constantly and energetically 

working to develop the county and induce immigration. Large and numerous trans- 

actions of the firm have given it a lead in Real Estate business circles. They spent 
about three thousand dollars in one single instance, to have a comprehensive pamphlet 
published about Fresno county, with a History of the Colonies, Products, Resources, 
etc. In addition to this, they employed an able lecturer—-sent him through the 

Eastern States to tell the people about Fresno, and to scatter broadcast their history of 

the county. They are exclusive agents for Washington Colony, and have in their 

hands what is known as the Sierra Park Tract, and the Salinger & Perrin Tract, 
comprising 23,000 acres. During the present year they have disposed of several 
hundred lots and parcels of land, and, in a word, have taken the lead in Real Estate 





work in the county. 

Parties desiring information, or desirous of settling in Fresno county, will do well 
to correspond with them, and, when it is practicable, should call on them, ask their 
advice, and see for themselves the grand results that have been accomplished in Fruit 
Raising, Raisin and Wine Making, in this productive and salubrious region. 

Their office is on Mariposa Street, in the Grand Central Hotel Block. 





THE WOODWORTH VINEYARD. 


Woodworth, owns 240 acres in vines and fruits, six miles north of Fresno, adjoining 
the beautiful Forsythe place. It was planted by Fred. Woodworth, who then sold it to his 
brother. The place is named ‘‘ Las Palmas,” from its stately avenues of palms; acacias 


M R. BENJAMIN R. WOODWORTH, the son of the late Commodore Selim E, 
A 


pines, umbrella trees, and magnolias, also aid to embower the house. ‘The work of develop- 
ment began in 1883, and has been steadily continued ever since. Eighty pounds of grapes 
were gathered last fall from one vine. The varieties planted are Burger, Zinfandei, Feher, 
Charloneaux, Carignan, Malvoisie, ‘Trouseau, and others of the later importations. Eighty 
acres in all are devoted to wine grapes. ‘Twenty acres are in peaches, and twenty in 
Bartlett pears. This year, about 140 acres of Muscat grapes will be planted. In the busy 
part of the season, about 60 men are employed. The last season, Mr. Woodworth gathered 
from Zinfandel cuttings, that had been only seventeen months in the ground, two tons of 
grapes to the acre. The place is thoroughly ditched for irrigation and for drainage, so that 
the system is as complete as possible. Thousands of other pieces of land upon the Fresno 
plains can be made to yield as well, and grow into beauty and attractiveness by a few y ars 
of hard work. Culture and admirable judgment have combined here to produce rapid 
results everywhere, from the bearing orchards and vineyards to the rose garden of one 
hundred and fifty varieties, about the house. 
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FRESNO TREES AND PLANTS. 


One of the new and very important in- 
dustries of Fresno is that of tree-growing, 
not only for the surrounding country, but 
for all parts of the Pacific Coast, the 
southern states, the territories, and even 
portions of Central and North America. 
California is destined to become one of 
the greatest and most famous of tree and 
With low 


plant growing countries rail 


road fares, California Nurserymen can 
compete in New York Markets with the 
best of Eastern Nurseries. Pears, ap- 


ricots, peaches, plums and many other 
species of fruit-trees can be grown better, 
faster, and more cheaply in California than 
anywhere else on the continent. 

Fresno soil and climate combine to vive 
continous erowth to trees 


strone and 


fruits and plants. The long establishe:| 
nurseries of W. M. Williams, ranks: easily 
at the head of the Fresno nurseries, and 
holds 2 place among the three or four 


great nurseries of the state, Fresno has 
become such a distributing point for the 
upper San Joaquin basin, that the above 
would support many and extensive nurser- 
but Mr. Williams not only aims to 


supply the bulk of the home trade, but has 


1es, 


also established a branch depot in Oak 
land, at 472 Ninth street. 

In glancing over the attractive Cata 
is the care shown 
in selection of varieties Only the best are 


It is truly a‘ 


louge a striking feature 


recommended. select cata- 
logue” egpecially in figs, oranges, grapes 
fill up 


and misleading 


and peaches. , Many hurserymen 
their pages with imposing 
for eitheés 


ho lone r be st 


The only safe plan 


lists of varieties, 

market or home use. 
* 

is to have experinu ntal erounds. and test 

with-patience and skill the new candidates 

for favor bind the established favorites 


One of Mr. Williams’ specialties is the 


White Adriatic Fie, the ‘** genuine tie of 
commerce,” and one that yields most ex- 
cellent returns when dried for market 


Dried figs pay so well that those who own 


suitable land for fig culture ought not to 
lose any time in planting this fig and 
other varieties for table use, such as Mr. 
Williams can recommend. 


The nurseries are three miles from 
Fresno, on the Easterly Ranch, and the 
central depot is in Fresno City. The 


nurseries occupy about 200 acres of the 
finest of land. ‘The large blocks of splen- 
did young trees, divided from each other 
by roadways, are peculiarly beautiful all 
the 
fallen the stems and buds present a most 
So well adapted 


to tree culture are the soil and climate of 


summer. Even when leaves have 


picturesque appearance. 


this favored spot that trees in one year 
have made erowths of ten and twelve feet 
from dormant buds, and measure two 
inches in diameter at the base. 

The White Adriatic figs, of which men- 
tion has been made, are Mr. Williams’ es- 
pecial favorite, and he has shown his 
faith in this exquisite fruit by planting 
one hundred acres himself. This orchard 
of figs will easily rank as the best in the 
State, and it is extremely probable that 
its future profits will attract the attention 
of many capitalists to the value of ‘‘ Fres- 
no fig-lands.”’ 

There are also 1200 orange trees grow- 
ing in Mr. Williams’ fine orchards, and 
his experimental grounds are very com- 
plete and useful. Some men grow trees 
merely for the money in the business, but 
a few love the occupation, and are ‘* born 
nurserymen.” This is the case with this 
honored representative of Fresno horti- 
culture. He is a prominent member of 
the State Horticultural Society, takes an 
active part in its business, and corres- 
ponds for leading horticultural periodi- 


cals. 


For catalogue and information address 
W. M. WitiiuMs, 
Fresno City. 


P. O. box 175, 
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N GIVING a history and description of Fresno and Fresno county, 
her many advantages offered settlers, and her industries, an account 
would be entirely incomplete without mention of the largest Whole- 

sale and Retail General Merchandise Establishment in. the county; that 
of the enterprising firm of Kutner, Goupstein & Co., corner of H 
and Mariposa Streets. This firm has constantly on hand a complete stock 
of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hats, Caps, and a line of 
Clothing that would do ample credit to a large house, that devoted them- 


selves exclusively to the clothing business. 




















FRESNO S LARGEST MERCANTILE HOUSE, 


They are large handlers of all the Staple and Faney Groceries, Crockery 
and Glass-ware, Shelf Hardware, Paints, Oils, Agricultural Implements, 
Carpets and Bedding, Furniture, ete, ete. They make a specialty of 
supplying House and Furnishing Goods, and purchasers can obtain any- 
thing desired, of the best quality obtainable, from this reliable and ener- 
eetic firm 

They are the owners of large Grain Warchouses, and this feature of 
the trade forms a prominent factor of their business. They pay the highest 
market rates for Wheat, Barley, Hay and Alfalfa Seed, and are general 
jobbers in all kinds of Grain Sacks and Twine. They represent large 
interests throughout the entire region tributary to Fresno, and have always 
shown by their public spirited energy their great interest in the welfare, 


further development and settlement of Fresno county. 
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CHISHOLM & JONES. 


Among the business houses of Fresno well worthy a visit, is the large furnishing estab- 
lishment of Chisholm & Jones. This house is centrally located, at the corner of J and 
Mariposa streets, in the heart of the business town, and occupies one of the most sub- 
stantial brick blocks in Fresno. Here one may find a complete line of clothing and fur- 
nishing goods; men’s, boys’ and children’s wear; hats, caps, boots and shoes; and in 
addition, the largest, most thorough, and efficient tailoring department south of San 
Francisco. A marked feature of this establishment is the cash system introduced by 
Messrs. Chisholm & Jones into their business. Their motto is: ‘‘ Cash ts the sledge- 
hammer that macadamizes our pathway.” Vhe purchaser pays for the goods he buys, and 
not for the losses and debts arising from the credit system. Residents of the upper San 
Joaquin, as well as the transient public who may visit the city of Fresno, will economize 
time and money by making their purchases of CHISHOLM & JONES, CORNER OF J AND 


MaRIPOSA+STREETS,€ FRESNO, CALIFORNIA, 
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A COMPLETE JEWELRY 


The wealth of a thriving community 
invests itself in a thousand ways. Some 
of it aids the creation of other wealth; 
and some is crystallized into permanent 
forms—houses, libraries, works of art, 
bronzes, diamonds for beauty’s 
wearing. Ever first 


history the gold-worker and the jeweler 


costly 
since the dawn of 
have held their place among the most in- 
teresting of craftsmen, the most honored 
of merchants. 

The representative in Fresno City of 
the ancient guild of jewelers is Mr. G. J. 
Markewitz, who has been established 
there since 1854, and carries a full and 
complete line of watches, jewelry, silver- 
ware, optical goods, and everything else 
that a cultivated judgment and long ex- 
pereince in the business can suggest. 

He is the sole agent for the Rockford 
and Columbus watches in Fresno county, 
and is a watchmaker of twenty-one years 
standing in New York City and San 
Francisco. His practical experience is 
extensive, for he was a journeyman with 
the famous Tiffany & Co. of New York, 
and has been in the service of Randolph 
& Co., San Francisco, Seth Thomas Clock 
Co., San Francisco, and M. Spiro &]j Co. 
of San Francisco. This long and varied 
training has been of much service to Mr. 
Markewitz, and there is certainly no need 
of any of Fresno county citizens sending 
to San Francisco for anything in the jew- 
elry line. In fact, very few establish- 
ments, even in the larger cities, carry a 
better assorted stock, or at as rcasonable 
prices. 

As is the case with most successful 


business enterprises Mr. Markewitz began 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


on a small scale, and built up his enter- 
His 


have been bright, 


prise by careful attention to details. 
advertising methods 
novel, and attractive. His interest in all 
that benefits his own town, and his inti- 
mate business relations throughout the 
county have aided in securing his place at 
the head of the jewelers of Fresno 
County. Clocks labelled ‘‘ Markewitz 
time” are in the principal banks and of- 
fices; holiday trade may ebb and flow, in 
dull or prosperous seasons, but the Marke- 
witz rooms with their brilliant display are 
always crowded with visitors and purchas- 
ers. A specialty ismadeof careful repair- 
The best of 


establishment, and there is no need of 


ing. workmen are in the 
sending any watch, clock or jewel from 
Fresno for repairs or re-setting, as the 
most difficult pieces of work are contin- 
ually being done here. 

Visitors to Fresno City should remember 
to walk up the main business street and 
look over the display at Markewitz’s, op- 
posite the postoffice block. Every day 
there is something new in his line. 

Some time, perhaps, the native stones 


and precious metals of Fresno county will 


be wrought by art of lapidary or jeweler 


into the rarest and costliest of works of 
art and beauty—wrought, it may be, un- 
der the roof of Markewitz’s establishment. 
There is little demand, as yet, for this 
kind of home-work, but it is to be hoped 
that there soon will be; for the highest art 
of the jeweler concerns itself with orig- 
inal creations in his own work shops. 
Then, as now, Markewitz will take the 
lead in all artistic endeavors as well as in 


more practical details. 
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REAL ESTATE. 





4¢% NE of the most efficient and necessary institutions of Fresno is the Agency of 
Al Crark & McKenzie, who are SEARCHERS OF RECORDS, and have the sole 

: right for the county to use the Durfee System of Abstract; they are also 
Rear Estate AGENTS AND CONVEYANCERS. 

Parties desiring information in regard to Land in Fresno, Titles thereto, and any- 
thing pertaining to Lands, either Private or Government, can obtain such information 
from no more reliable parties than Clark & McKenzie. They can furnish, at short 
notice, complete and trustworthy Abstracts of Titles, ete. They will also make 
accurate Surveys, establish Corners, with all necessary Charts and Diagrams, and 
report correctly on the quality of Lands to parties at a distance. They will also 
attend to all necessary documents for filing on Government or State Lands, and will 
make up correctly all the necessary Proofs of Homestead and Pre-emption Claims, 
and obtain final receipts of the same. They have in their hands a large quantity of 
Choice Farming and Grazing Lands for Sale or Rent, and all business entrusted to 
them. will receive full consideration and the most prompt execution, 

These gentlemen are both connected with the Fresno Loan and Savings Bank as 
officers, and have the best of facilities to properly transact their business as Convey- 
ancers, as Real Estate Agents, and as Searchers of Records. The office is in 


Fresno Loan and Savings Bank, Fresno, Cal. 





A PIONEER OF = 1850. 





R. LEWIS LEACH, a native of Pennsylvania, was among the first miners who 
arrived in the Millerton region in 1850. An Indian war began soon after, and 
fifteen whites were killed at a place seven miles from Visalia. Dr. Leach assisted to 
bury the bodies, and, early in 1851, volunteered in one of the companies called out by 
Governor McDougal, to punish the Indians. Major James D. Savage was in com- 
mand. Dr. Leach soon became Surgeon of the expedition, and served ‘‘ through the 
war.” Major Savage and Dr. Leach then built a store on Fresno river, trading with 
the Indians and miners. Their treatment of the Indians was so kind, and yet firm, 
that no difficulties occurred until, in 1852, Major Savage was shot and killed by Major 
Harvey. Savage was a remarkable frontiersman, uneducated, generous and brave, 
possessing also almost absolute control over the Indian tribes, so that he made a large 
fortune from their hunting and gold-digging. ,A shaft of Connecticut granite, stand- 
ing on the site of Leach’s Old Store,” marks his last resting place. [t was built in 
1885. 
Dr. Leach retired from the mercantile business in 1860, resuming the practice of 
his profession, and settled in Fresno City early in its history. He has taken an active 
part in various important business enterprises of the town and county, and no man is 


more widely and favorably known. 
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FRESNO. COUNTY LANDS. 

In so enterprising a community as Fresno City the number of Real 
Estate firms is great, but there must always be a few leaders—men of 
reputation, careful methods and energy, who “ know everybody,” and keep 
track of each new enterprise. One of these leaders in Fresno Real Estate 
circles is Mr. O. J. WOODWARD, who deals in Real Estate, acts as 
Agent for absentee land owners, and makes Loans upon Property. His 
offices are in the Grand Central Hotel Building, on Mariposa Street ; and 
“ Woodward’s Exchange” is known throughout the county as a Real 


state center. 

Mr. Woodward is a native of []linois, and spent some time in Los 
Angeles before coming to Fresno. The gigantic possibilities of the vast 
Fresno territory attracted his attention. He runs, in connection with Mr. 
Sharpe, the famous “ Briggs Selma Tract” of 1280 acres, where a very 
progressive colony is already established. The water right is absolute and 


held by the land owners. Last year the water tax was but 64 cents per 
acre. Lands range in price from $22.50 to $40.00 per acre, and are equal 


in all respects to the costly irrigated lands of Los Angeles. 





THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL. 











H. MeCOLLISTER, long and favorably known to thousands of persons in San Francisco, as 


an urbane, gentlemanly, and practical hotel man, has taken charge of this well-known house. 


His partner is J.C. MeCLURE, a well-known San Francisco business man, formerly con- 
nected with the California Transfer Co. The table set by this hotel has always had an enviable reputa- 
tion, and, under the present management, this reputation has been enhanced and extended. The Southern 
Pacific is the coolest summer hotel in Fresno city. It is the quietest, most home-like, and comfortable of 


hotels. It is only a block from the business center, and Free Coaches attend all trains 
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KINGSBURG COLONY. 


Five miles southeast from Selma, and on the railroad, the growing 
town of Kingsburgh lies in the midst of its young orchards and vineyards. 
It is two miles from King’s River, and has unusual advantages in point of 
free drainage and general healthfulness. The soil is the famous “ash and 
sand,” so wonderfully adapted to raisin culture, and of such permanent and 
exhaustless value. The whole Kingsburg region is marked out by nature 
for vast colony development in the near future. The only colony now 
established —* Kingsburg’’—embraces some 2500 acres of level land, cost- 
ing only $10 per acre to prepare for vineyard. The water is abundant, and 
only costs 624 cents per acre per year, while the under drainage is perfect. 
The fine nurseries of F. D. Rosendahl are on a quarter section of land 
adjoining the colony. Almost 500 acres have been already sold in small 
tracts. Prices range from $40 to $60 per acre, and the lands are much 
better and cheaper in the long run than so-called cheap lands. In facet, 
tracts of much less immediate value are rated elsewhere in the Fresno basin 
at from $50 to $100 per acre. Some of the tracts for sale at $60 per acre 
are practically within the range of future residence property in the town of 
Kingsburg. 

The town contains almost two hundred inhabitants. It has an air of 
very comfortable prosperity and permanence. It has three large grain 
warehouses, machine shops, planing mill, and a mill and building company, 
which builds, rents, or sells houses on the installment plan. This company 
has a paid-up capital of $15,000, and has built no less than eight houses 
during the past month. The Lodge of Good Templars numbers over 100 
members, and the K. of P. Lodge has 50 members. The school-house cost 
$5000, and a Union Church will soon be built ; an M. E. South Church is 
already established. A new brick hotel is to be built by a joint stock com- 
pany, and there will be a fruit cannery and raisin packing establishment. 

The following were the shipments of the products enumerated, for the 
year ending December 31, 1886, as shown by the books of the Southern 
Pacific R. R. C ompany: 2688 head cattle; 5173 head hogs; 4479 sheep ; 
22,047,570 pounds wheat; 7570 pounds raisins ; 236,040 pounds hops. 
There remain in the warehouses at Kingsburg, of the crop of 1886, 35,000 
bags of wheat, weighing about 4,900,000 pounds; also 12,000 pounds of 
alfalfa seed. 

The Kingsburg colony offers so many advantages, and the soil is so 
superior, that men of small means are becoming greatly interested there. 
The terms of payment are so easy, that any energetic man can meet them. 
Land can be purchased if one- fourth is paid down, and the balance in one, 
two, and three years, at eight per cent. interest on deferred payments. The 
land itself will easily meet these payments. 

Information as to particular pieces of land, or the purchase of lands in 
the colony, may be had on application to 

A. A. SMITH, Kingsburg, Fresno Co. 
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*GRIFFITH’S LAND OFFICE. 





The land office of S. N. Griffith, in the city of Fresno, is a prominent business institu- 
tion, and many farms are constantly changing hands through this agency. Many of the pros- 
perous farmers of Fresno have been supplied with homes through the efforts of Mr. 
Griffith. The office is centrally located and widely known throughout the county. 

Within two and a half years Mr. Griffith has made additions to Fresno aggregating sixty 
acres, and every lot has been sold. He is the manager of the Pacific Colony situated five 
miles southeast of Fresno and in the vicinity of the large wine and raisin vineyards, where 
most excellent land can be bought from him on the installment plan for $50.00 per acre 
with permanent water right. 

Mr. Griffith is a most wide awake real estate man and has valuable lands to sell on easy 
terms in various portions of this ‘*‘ New Messopotamia, "—Fresno County. The region un- 
doubtedly has a great future—considering its age it is the most prosperous county in the 
State. The yield per acre of all products is phenomenal. The water is so abundant and 
the system of irrigation so perfect that Fresno is rapidly approaching absolute indepen- 
dence so far as rains in the valley are concerned. 

An immense area of land lying between the San Joaquin and King’s Rivers, and about 
thirty miles in width by sixty miles in length is now under a gigantic system of irrigation. 
The main canals—and there are many of them—-together with the thousands of distributing 
ditches as did by sub-irrigation, render this vast and naturally fertile body of land one of 
the most productive in the world. The fame of Fresno county has gone abroad, and thrifty 
settlers from beyond the Rocky Mountains and from European countries are rapidly estab- 
lishing homes, vineyards, orchards and alfalfa meadows on this fertile area. Now 
is the time to purchase cheap homes. Under circumstances so favorable as these farming 
in Fresno is becoming an exact science, so to speak, and the farmer looks forward with 
certainty to a generous return for his labor. California is a great State, and there is no 
county within its borders containing richer lands or abounding with greater possi- 
bilities than Fresno. 

One of the best places in Fresno, for a new-comer to visit and make land inquiries is 
undoubtedly at the Griffith land office. 





THE POST-OFFICE CIGAR STORE. 


Civilized man believes in a Good Cigar, well chosen, and enjoyed with a quiet 
conscience. Fresno county citizens have learned by long experience that the best 
place to buy the Genuine Article is at H. C. AUSTIN’S well-known ‘‘ Post-office Cigar 
Store ;” here one may obtain the Best Brands of Imported, Key West, and Domestic 
Cigars, and also a full line of Smoking and Chewing Tobaccos. All the Latest and 
Choicest Goods constantly on hand. 


H. C. AUSTIN, 
Post-office Cigar Store, FRESNO CITY. 
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THE FRESNO MILLING CO. 


y HE establishment of local industries marks the development of a prosperous community. ‘‘ Home 


Manufactures” must be the watchword. Make the hides into leather, the grapes into raisins, the 


wogl into cloth, the wheat into flour. The Fresno Milling Company, established in March, 


1886, has already proved of inestimable benefit to the county. It is operated by a 125-horse Turbine, 


driven by water from the Fresno Canal Company’s ditches. The mills can grind 200 bbls. of flour in 24 


hours. The process used is the celebrated E. P. Allis roller system of Minneapolis, only introduced in 
California within the past five years. The establishment is as complete as money and long milling 


experience can make it. Thousands of sacks of grain are in the store-houses. The great elevators carry 
rivers of wheat into deep bins under the roof, and the noiseless steel rollers turn, making every sort of 
ground grain that the inventive skill of the milling world has produced. 


The quality of Fresno grains is of the best. The wheat, for instance, shows a higher percentage of 


glutin than wheat from elsewhere, and is never too starchy, as is the case on worn-out lands. The 


Egyptian corn, Indian corn, barley, oats, peas, ete., ground here, are chiefly grown in Fresno county, and 
the products of the mill are chiefly sold in this region, although orders come from many other places. 
J. G. Deming is the President of the company, and H. Sherwood is Manager. Mr. Sherwood formerly 


owned the Capital Mills in Los Angeles. He has now a most complete mill, fitted with the latest 
machinery, able to pay the highest prices to farmers for their grain, and furnishing country merchants 


and families with the best of mill products. 





THE SELMA FLOURING MILLS. 





One of the institutions of Selma is the Bachtold Flouring Mills; where flour, bran, 
middlings, ground barley, and all milling goods are manufactured. Mr. Bachtold came 
to Selma from Winnemucca in April, 1886, and found an old mill, with worn-out old 


style machinery. ‘This he bought, and changed it to a full Grannal reduction roller system 
mill, an entirely new system of great value. Joseph Wagner & Co., of San Francisco, 


supplied the machinery, and Mr. Bachtold invested over $7,000 in these changes, which 
put his establishment in the front rank of San Joaquin Valley mills. He uses water power 
for eight months and a forty horse power engine the rest of the year. 

A recent issue of the Selma /rrtgator describes at length the perfect machinery of the 


Selma Mills and says: ‘‘ The changes from burr-stone to roller process that have been 


made in the Valley View mills of Selma, deserve more than a passing notice, owing to 
their thoroughness, perfection of machinery and expense. A maxim of this system is 
that ‘Good grain cleaning is the foundation of good milling,’ and the whole process 
of roller flour making is a continual illustration of that saying.” In conclusion the /rr#- 


‘*’Truly after wheat has gone through this perfection of machinery the most 


gator says : g 


careful housewife had better look well to her yeast as she would have as much right to 


guess at the time and find fault with a good watch as to complain of the results of such 


perfect mechanism.” 





RAISIN GRADIN( 


With the rapid growth and development 
of the Fresno vineyards, the raisin indus- 
try of the county has sprung from the 
insignificant proportions of a few years 
back, to vast business enterprises having 
establishments in San Francisco, and the 
large Eastern cities, connections 
throughout the whole country. Of late 
San Francisco turned 
their attention to this most promising 
field. 

In October of last year, the well-known 
California firm of C. B. Jennings, San 
Francisco, large dealers in canned goods, 
dried fruits and other California products, 
became interested in the raisin business of 


with 


vapitalists have 


Fresno. 


With their usual push and energy, they 
began work in a systematic way; pur- 
chased the Muscatels in the sweat boxes ; 


graded them carefully, by means of 
meshes having diameters 9-16 and 7-16 
inches, into three classes, known as first, 
second and third grades, according to 
size; and packed them in separate boxes. 

From the choicer clusters, carefully se- 
lected, the London layers are arranged, 
much attention being given to the bright 
appearance, fullness andcolor of the berry. 
The London layers and the first grade 
of the loose packed raisins, are sold under 
the justly celebrated Globe brand, the 
popularity of which being such that every 
box to the number of 20,000, was disposed 
of to Eastern 
beginning of the pack. The second 
third grades of the packed 
sold under the Double Crown brand—the 
total shipments of the firm from October 
lst, to December 31st, reaching’ 33,000 
boxes of raisins. 


purchasers prior to the 
and 


loose are 


t+ AND PACKING. 


It is the intention of this firm by the 
most careful selection, grading and pack- 
ing to put the best raisin on the market ; 
neglecting no opportunity or expense to 
improve every process towards this end, 
The Fresno raisin is now acknowledged 
to be the equal of the imported ; superior 
skill and improved methods will make it 
surpass the choicest Spanish varieties and 
ultimately drive them from our markets. 

Improvements on a large scale will be 
made during the coming season, for a 
greatly enlarged business; every facility 
for improved methods will be added ; and 
the pack will be largely increased. 

A better grade of both the London lay- 
ers and the loose Muscatels must result 
with care and experience, and the reputa- 
tion of the Fresno raisin district be greatly 
enhanced thereby. 

An industry of this kind offers many 
advantages to the small viticulturists, en- 
abling them to dispose of their products 
in the sweat boxes, saving the expense of 
grading and packing, and the annoyance 
arising from the attempt to force unknown 
and unrecognized brands upon the market. 

The business of grading and packing 
will continue to be, as in the past, under 
the skillful management of Mr. F. A. 
Pasmore, whose experience and knowledge 
of the industry are proof of future prog- 
ress and success, 

The general good will displayed by 
Eastern dealers as well as Fresno pro- 
ducers toward this firm, offers every en- 
couragement to the growth and enlarge- 
ment of their enterprise in raisin-making, 
by the system of close grading and care- 
ful packing under the brands of the Globe 
and Double Crown. 
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THE LEADING HOTEL. 
In the business center of Fresno City is the long established “ Grand 
Central Hotel.” Leading men from all parts of the Pacific Coast, in- 


vestors in lands, owners of Colony sites, and projectors of all sorts of bus- 


iness enterprises make this hotel their headquarters, and many of the 


Fresno business men can be met there. The resources and _ possibilities of 
the grand county of Fresno receive constant illustration at the Grand 
Central, for specimens of its products are to be found in the rooms of the 


Hotel. 











HE “GRAND CENTRAL” is the leading hotel and a eredit to 
the city of Fresno. The host, Col. F. G. Berry, is one of the best 
known of California Pioneers. The house has every convenience 

and is well fitted in all respects, containing large and convenient sample 
rooms for the use of commercial travelers ; commodious, well furnished and 
airy rooms; and a well stocked bar. A late improvement is a fine 
luncheon kitchen with oyster parlors, that proves of the greatest con- 
venience to traveling men and parties coming and going during the night. 
The meals to be obtained at this place—the Grand Central Oyster Parlors 
—are the best to be had in the city, and it is already becoming the daily 
resort of Fresno’s better class, who enjoy the good things of this life. In 
all respects, the Grand Central is a first-class hotel, offering every attraction 
to tourists and families as a pleasant winter resort and home, as well as the 


best of accommodations to the transient traveling public. 
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COLONIES AROUND FRESNO CITY. 





EGGERS VINEYARD. 

Situated five miles east of the city of Fresno, is the famous estate of 760 acres, the prop- 
erty of Messrs. Geo. H. and Herman C. Eggers, of San Francisco, known as the EGGERS 
VINEYARD. The soil, a rich, warm, mellow loam, is planted to the choicest varieties of 
imported vines for both wine and raisin purposes. The large, beautiful, and highly im- 
proved grounds, with their long lines of shading poplars, the new and, elegant mansion, 
and the substantial and capacious wine cellar and distillery, fitted with every scientific 
improvement and the best and latest styles of machinery, make this one of the grandest 
estates in the commonwealth of California. The wines, though but recently placed on 
the market, have already achieved a high reputation, and a ready sale is obtained for 


every gallon of wine and brancy made. Messrs. Eggers have done much to bring the 


wine business up to its present standard, and to increase the reputation of Fresno asa 
wine growing center. 

Adjoining the vineyard, and now placed on the market for sale, is a tract of 1,720 
acres of similar soil and offering the same excellent opportunities for fruit raising and vine 
growing. A ditch from the King’s River and Fresno Canal passes through the north- 
eastern portion of this tract, and from the peculiar conformation of the land, which slopes 
southerly and westerly—the direction of drainage being away from the ditch——renders 
irrigation the simple task of turning on the water and flooding the entire area. 
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FRESNO AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 



































The inventor and manufacturer of agricultural and horticultural implements is always 
a necessity to a growing country, such as Fresno. Mr. James Porteus, has an establish- 
ment on the corner of L and Tulare Sts., covering a lot 150x225 feet, and presenting a 
most complete display of carriage work and machinery of all kinds. J. H. Northcraft is 
chief salesman. 

The works are run by steam power; blasts from a power blower supply the forges and 
furnaces, wood and steel lathes, steam hammers, drop press, power drills, boring machines, 
and the whole outfit necessary for making and repairing all kinds of machinery and farm 
implements, are in this establishment. ‘The sales-room of 125x36 feet contains forty or 
fifty buggies, sulkies and vehicles of every description, at all prices, for all sorts of demands. 
The very best stock is kept on hand. Mowers, reapers, threshing machines, lock lever 
steel wheel rakes, cultivators, harvesters, windmills, plows, fruit dryers are all to be found 
here, and at bed-rock prices. 

The new patent raisin-stemmer, (Mr. Porteus’ own patent) is a remarkable success, 
A box can be stemmed in two minutes and graded in four sizes. This machine is certain 
to become a necessity to every raisin packer in California. A great many efforts have been 
made to produce an effective machine for raisin stemming and sorting, but this is the only 
one that fulfills the very exacting conditions of the problem. 

The noted Fresno two-wheeled scraper, for levelling lands, is also a Porteus’ patent, and 
has earned great popularity throughout the Pacific Coast. 

The noted Shoe-Scraper, for canal work, is used exclusively by the Fresno Canal and 
Ditch Co., and by all great corporations. 

A Weed-Cutter, manufactured here, is certain to reach great popularity for vineyard use. 
It is four feet in width, and built so low that it easily passes under the vines. 

Address or call upon James Porteus, proprietor Fresno Agricultural Works, Fresno City. 
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THE FARMERS’ BANK OF FRESNO 





This Bank makes Coflections, buys Scrip, draws Drafts on New York, San Francisco, Stockton and 


-Boston; sells Drafts on Foreign ‘Countries, and does a General Banking Business. Lewis LEacu is 


President; W. L. Graves, Vice-President; and W. W. Puruups, Cashier. The Paid-up Capital is 
$100,000, and the Reserve is $10,000. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT of the Farmers’ Bank of Fresno, January 1, 1887. 





RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 

SI Sr III, ccveissecossecesaccscrecs ee eT Capital Paid in Coin nes 7 $100,000 00 
County Warrants .......... ieee omen 2,924 40 Profit and Loss and Contingent tF ‘and seesooen .. 17.78 3 
Loaus on Real Estate .......... cccvenen 101,902 94 Due Depositors..........c..cecsc0 sone: sccseeee 230,861 40 
Loans on Stocks, Bonds ‘and Ww GETRMATB: ..nccreccccesee 6,165 43 Gteriehiiiin 10,586 00 
Loans on other Securities [Grain, ete.] ............... 53,132 00 Pine 
Loans on Personal Security...............cc00cceeeee 114,295 03 a ee $359,932 75 
Overdrafts Unsecured [solvent}.. coccsseensonces SEE OO 
Money on hand... wien ene w-e+- 22,905 30 
Due from Banks and Bankers ..... ................... 7,050 52 
Furniture and Fixtures seapeamiaundibinabinneninnets 1,800 00 
Interest ACCrued .....ccc00.sscereescees 5 00 
Expenses and Taxes . 04 

Se iciictclecion nse pnatiinncintehales $359,23 32° 75 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
CouNTY OF FRESNO. j 

We do solemnly swear that we have (and each of us has) a personal knowledge of the matters 
contained in the foregoing report, and that every allegation, statement, matter, and thing therein con- 
tained, is true to the best of our knowledge and belief. 

LEWIS LEACH, President. 
W. W. PHILLIPS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this Second day of January, 1887. 


WM. FAYMONVILLE, Not: iry Public 





LOUIS EINSTEIN i _CO.,_ “PIONEER STORE.” 


Among the many business interests of Fresno, is the ‘‘ Pioneer Store ”—carrying 
a large and well-selected stock of General Merchandise. This establishment is one of 
the landmarks of the piace, and the members of the firm are among the leading 
citizens. The firm buys and sells for cash, thus giving their customers the benefit of 
discount and low prices. They carry a complete stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Boots, Shoes, Clothing, Furnishing Goods, Stationery, Carpets and House-Furnishing 
Supplies, Hardware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils, a full line of Fine and 
Domestic Groceries, Crockery, Tinware, etc., etc. They are sole agents for the county 
of the celebrated ‘‘ Gale Chilled Plow,” and they have large Warehouses, where they 
pay the highest market price for Wheat, Barley and Alfalfa Seed. 





THE FASHION STABLES 


The Fashion Stables, on I Street, between 
: Mariposa and Fresno, are owned by Cuar.ey 
Hopepon, who makes a specialty of furnishing Fine Teams for sight-seers and com- 
mercial travelers. He has been a resident of Fresno for many years, and long 
managed the Dexter Livery Stables for Thos. E, Hughes. Starting in business for 
himself, he bought a lot, erected a building, and stocked it with fine Buggies, Carriages 
and Horses. His stable is a model of neatness, and is large and roomy, with every 
possible facility for carrying on his business. 

Parties calling on Charley Hodgdon will find him energetic, good natured, re- 
markably reasonable in his charges, and able to satisfy the most fastidious. 

















Fresno County, like all rapidly progress- 
ing regions, has proved the fortune of 
many an energetic and hopeful man. The 
career of that well-known business man 
and wholesale dealer, Thomas E. Hughes, 
is a case in point. Among the many illus- 
trations that might be chosen from among 
the thousands of settlers in the 
region, none more fitly exhibits the results 


Fresno 


of foresight and business ability in a new 
and growing country. 

Thomas E. Hughes, born in 1830, in 
the famous old state of North Carolina, 
followed the western 
of 
to Arkansas, and at 
last, to California. 


He lived upon a set- 


home adventure 


tler’s claim, seven 
miles north of Stock- 
ton; from 1853 to 
1856. At that time 
the wide plain north 
of Stockton 
Lodi and the sloughs, 
of 


very little value agri- 


between 


was” considered 


culturally, and was 
but sparsely settled. 
In 1885 Mr. Hughes 
returned to Arkansas, 
taking his two sons, 
Thomas M.and James 
E. In 1859 he felt 
the California spirit again, and he returned 
His wife died during 


rHOMAS E 


across the plains, 
the journey, and the body, packed in char- 
coal, was brought to the burial place in 


Stockton. In 1867 Mr. Hughes was 
County Clerk of Stanislaus, in which 


He had 


married again, and was recognized as one 


county he had settled in 185! 


of the most enterprising of farmers of the 
San Joaquin Valley. Dry seasons, how- 
ever, caused heavy loss ; and, although he 


had over 7,000 acres in wheat, chiefly in 


Fresno. 


ONE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF FRESNO. 





Merced County, the expense was larger 


than the income, and 1873 found Mr. 
Hughes a San Francisco real estate dealer, 
with multitudes of friends, and fine bus- 
iness connections, but with little capital to 
work with. In 1878, therefore, he removed 
to Fresno, went into the sheep-raising 
business, and pushed real estate matters. 
Here the the men 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 


‘*tide in affairs of 


tune” overtook this busy, energetic pio- 
neer. His sons grew up about him and 
displayed the same elements of business 

capacity. Large 


tracts of cheap land 


were purchased by 
Mr Hughes. Fresno 


lands were widely ad- 
vertised, and in a few 
vears he became rec- 
ognized as one of the 
most important oper- 
ators in real estate in 
San Joa- 

quin Valley. He is 
/ usually found among 


the whole 


the foremost to push 
whatever tends to de- 
velop the region ; he 
thoroughly 
in the county, and in 
the town of Fresno. 


believes 


Farming, mining and 
HUGHES all the great indus- 
tries of the section have felt the impetus 
of his capital, and the benefits of his judg- 
his 
name is a tower of strength, his opinion 


ment. To-day,as for many years, 
is sought for, and his energy and wisdom 
are at the service of the community he 
has aided to create. To none, more than 
Mr. Hughes is credit due for the rapid 
advancement of boththe town and coun- 
try and the wide-spread knowledgea broad, 
which has induced immigration, making 


here the garden spot of the Golden State. 



























































Situated on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, fifteen miles southeast of Fresno, and 
distant from the crossing cf King’s River 
about six miles, is the flourishing little city 
of Selma. Three years ago the first house 
was built, where to-day is a town having a 
population of 1,000, with churches, schools 
and all the accessories of an intelligent and 
progressive community. 

Like other sections of the San Joaquin 
Basin, water alone was needed to make the 
surrounding country a place of residence and 
profit, and the home of thousands of thrifty 
farmers. 

This has been accomplished by the Fow- 


ler Switch Canal, which with superior facili- 


ties for irrigation, brings 1,000 cubic feet of 


water per second from King’s River, over a 
distance of twenty-eight miles, with a three 
mile extension in process of construction, 
and distributes by means of several sub-mains 
branching out in various directions over the 
plains. ‘This canal is capable of irrigating 
160,000 acres, and from its location, run- 
ning along the back bone or highest por- 
tion of the plain, can flood the lands in 
every direction. 

The stock of the canal is almost all held 
by residents interested in the development 
of this region, which insures economical and 
judicious management. The office is located 
in Selma. ‘The total cost to completion 
exceeds $100,000. 

Since the irrigating canals have been 
completed, and the waters distributed over 
the country, lands have been improved by 
cultivation ; orchards have been set out 
vineyards planted ; and fields of ever-green 
alfalfa have supplanted the glaring gray of 


the former arid plains. The change has 
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SELMA REAL ESTATE. 











been so sudden and complete, that it seems 
to have been made in a night by the wave 
of a magician’s wand. Lands that sold at 
from three to five dollars per acre three 
years ago, now command from fifteen to 


thirty dollars. With surroundings so au- 


spicious, Selma must continue to thrive. 

The foregoing is a fair, not over-estimated 
description of the Selma region, and its 
wonderful growth in the short space of three 
years, 

Though much has been accomplished in 
the past, so large and productive is this 
region, that the best of opportunity is here 
offered to the man of brain and hands, who 
reasons and works, to make a home on 
these western plains oF promise in the great 
valley of the San Joaquin. ‘The future is a 
bright one, offering every inducement to 
labor and capital alike. 

Lands are yet cheap. ‘Tracts of 20, 40, 
So, 160, 320, and 640 acres, with or with- 
out water for irrigation, improved and un- 
improved, may be obtained at from $15 to 
$50 per acre. Unimproved land, with 
water convenient, can be had for $20 to $30 
per acre; without water, $15 to $25 per 
acte. Improved lands, already to com- 


mence work upon with profit, will cost 


Fi 


30 to $50 per acre, and are cheap at these 
figures. 

Men desirous of settling in this new and 
growing region, will be cheerfully given 
every information as regards lands, climate, 
production, etc. ; lands will be shown to in- 
tending purchasers, and every attention will 
be offered to all coming hither by TuckER 
SHARPE AND Co., REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


SELMA. FRESNO County, CALIFORNIA, 
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A PROMINENT CITIZEN OF SELMA. 


Captain Egbert H. Tucker, one of the 
best known citizens of Fresno County, 
was born in Livingstone County, Ken- 
tucky, March 9th, 1840. At the age of 
12 years he crossed the plains with his 
father by ‘‘ox-team ” express, and located 
in Amador County, where he engaged in 
mining till June, 1858, when he removed 
to Steilacoom, Washington 
During his residence there, Mr. Tucker 
was twice elected Sheriff of the county. 
At the request of Col. Justin Steinberger, 
an old friend of his father, he resigned 
the oftice of Sheriff, 


and assisted that gen- 


Territory. 


tleman to recruit the 
First 
Washington Terri- 
tory Volunteers. He 


Regiment of 


was commission ed 
Captain and assigned 
to the 
Ca. Ei 
in command of the 


command of 


He continued 


Company tillthe close 
of the war, when he 
was honorably dis- 
charged, 

In 1866, Captain 
a p - 
pointed Quartermas- 
ter Agent by Major 
= J. Eckerson, which 
place he held till 
June, 1867, when he 
accepted a position in the Quartermaster’s 


Tucker was 


Department of General Crook’s command, 
then fighting the Piute Indians of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Idaho Territory. At 
the close of the Indian war and the return 
of the command to their respective posts, 
Sutter 
Creek, where he remained till 1874, when 
he settled at Kingsburg, Fresno County, 
and became a U. S. mail contractor. 

In 1880, Mr. Tucker, J. E. Whitson, G. 
B. Otis and Monroe Snyder laid off the 


he returned to his old home in 





Capratmn Eapert H. Tucker. 
firm of Tucker, Sharpe & Company. 


town of Selma, now the second town in 
size and business importance in Fresno 
The of the town and 
the improvement of the region are largely 
Mr. Tucker. 


There is hardly a road, canal, or side 


County. success 


due to the enterprise of 


canal of any importance, or any other 
public improvement or enterprise in the 
southern portion of Fresno County which 
he has not assisted by his labor and money. 
He has been a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Centreville & Kingsburg 
Canal Company, and is now President of 
the Fowler’s Switch 
Canal Company, the 
largest and most im- 
portant canal enter- 
the State, 
whose place of busi- 


prise in 


ness isatSelma. He 
was a prominent can- 


didate for the As- 
sembly at the last 
election. He is a 


/ member of the State 
~ Irrigation Committee 
and an active worker 
in the cause of irriga- 
tion He ap- 
pointed Post-Master 


was 


of Selma by President 
Cleveland, and is also 
engaged in the Real 
Estate 
senior member of the 


business as 


Through the agency of Mr. Tucker, 
by his persistent zeal and tireless energy, 
the resources of the Selma region have 
been brought to public notice, immigra- 
tion in consequence has set in, and the 
prosperity of the community has become 
assured. A man of great public spirit, 
he has identified himself with every in- 
terest of his town and county, and has 
worked with unflagging energy towards 


their development. 
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Among the enterprising citizens of Fresno 
is a well-known Pacific Coast pioneer, Ful- 
ton G. Berry, of the Grand Central Hotel. 
He is a native of the old pine tree State, 
and came to California when a boy of sev- 
enteen, settling first at Sacramento. 
course he went to the mines, as all the pio- 
neers did, but soon returned to the valley, 
and, for 


at that 


Francisco, 


but 


made his home in San 


six vears followed the modest, 


time very lu- 


crative occu- 
pation of team- 
ing. California 
prices were so 
high that a 
man who could 
buy a_ horse 
and wagon was 
to 


ten 


safe earn 


from to 
dollars 
Mr. 


Berry then 


twenty 
a day. 
the 


went into 


grocery  busi- 
ness, and after- 
wards into real 
estate, in part- 
nership with 
the well-known 
and prominent 
Alexander 
Badlam of San 
Francisco. Mr. FULTON 
Berry took part in the White Pine mining 
of 1868-69—was one of the 
of 


Pacific 


excitement 
who 


He 


afterwards sold his seat and bought one in 


charter members 


Stock 


small ‘group 
started the ‘* Board.” 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange Call 
Board 


In 1885 he wert to Fresno, examined the 


Association. 


region with well-trained judgment, and rec- 


ognized the enormous resources of the coun- 


Of 


G. 


FULTON G. BERRY. 


try. He purchased a, half interest in the 
Grand Central, Alexander Badlam owning 
the other half. 
that he bought the entire property. 

Mr. Berry finds time to interest himself 


Business was so prosperous 


in public affairs, real estate, and whatever 
concerns the development of the country 
he has chosen as his home. He is a prom- 
inent member of the Fresno Board'‘of Trade, 
and one of the most active and energetic 

of 


the 


helpers in 

Board’s 
plans to make 
the 
of 


resources 
Fresno 
known to the 
world. 

In this con- 
nection a word 
the 


ganization 


about or- 
of 
is 
of 
place. A meet- 
held 
1ith 


*: this Board 


not out 
ing was 
January 
at the 
Central. Judge 
G. A. Nourse 
called the 
meeting to or- 
Pro- 
H. 


was 


Grand 


der, and 
fessor Jf. 
Braly 


BERRY. elected Chair- 


EK. Hughes, Secretary and W. E. 
M. J. Church, F. G. 
Berry, Wm. O. J. Woodward, 
S. N. Griffith, and other leading citizens 


It 


to establish an agency at Los 


man, J 
Phillips, ‘Treasurer. 

Harvey, 
took part in a discussion. was decided 
(Angeles for 
the permanent display of Fresno county pro- 
ducts. Sufficient funds were at once sub- 
scribed, and the work thus begun has been 


carried forward with practical business ability. 
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THE BARTON ESTATE. 


of the 
of Fresno is the famous Barton vineyard, 
land. To be 


in vines, 20 


Three miles east erowing town 


covering a square mile of 


more accurate, 540 acres are 
orchard, 0 


acres in icres in hay and 


grain, and perhaps 20 acres in buildings, 
roads, and irrigation ditches. The whole 
ed at will, but 


the tine sandy loam 


vineyard can be subn 
SO rich 


ret niormis us, 


and deep is 


that, as the pi water 


Is now Sel | yh oO 


required, An 


main, and the great vineyard, surrounded 
by stately rows of eucalypti and poplars, 
rises magnificently from the midst of fields 
of grain and ever-fruitful pastures. 

When the first vines were planted on 
the broad. Fresno plains, ‘* experts” said 
that 


make good wines. 


grapes on irrigated soil could not 
In due course of time 
good ports, sherries, and angelicas were 
produced, and Fresno was called a sweet 


wine district. Next, the best of varieties 











View from top of residence looking north-west, taking in Cellars and Distillery establishments, 
and superindent’s Cottage to the left. 


artesian well supplies water to the house 
and ornamented grounds. 

The view from the roof of the elegant 
residence of the estate is extremely beau- 
tiful, the whole expanse of the superb 
Fresno plain, dotted with young vine- 
yards and miles upon miles of new set- 
before the 


lich SHOW clad 


tlement, is spread Vision 
This, with th 


, 
Within close 


Sierras 


} 
CLISLIALLCe, 


ompletes a picture 


never to be foreotten It is a kingly do- 


for dry wines were planted, improved cel- 
lars were constructed, experience gained 
by constant trials, and to-day the dry 
wines of Fresno equal or surpass the best 
produced elsewhere. The first vines on 
the Barton estate were planted in the win- 
ter of 1879-80. The older 
duced an average of eight tons to the 
last the 
throughout the vinevard was ahout 


When the 


vines pro- 


acre vintage, while average 


tive 


and three-fourths tons. vines 
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have reached full average bearing, which 
will not be until 1889, it is estimated that 
the vintage will exceed 4,000 tons of 
grapes, which will produce 600,000 gal- 
lons of wine and 30,000 to 40,000 gallons 
brandy. 

The arrangements for wine-making are 
perfect. They include a large fermenting 
cellar with dimensions of 320x96 feet, 
having a capacity to ferment on main 
floor 600,000 gallons of wine, with 400.- 
000 storage capacity in the wings, and 
containing hydraulic presses, and pumps, 
vats and casks for fermenting and storage, 
elevators, crushers and stemmers, steam- 
power, etc.; a storage cellar with a capa- 
city of about 250,000 gallons with oak 
cooperage; a distillery, one of the finest in 
the state; and, besides these main build- 
ings, there is a sherry house, an office 
and a laboratory, and a cooper shop—all 
having complete appointments and to- 
gether forming one of the most complete 
and convenient establishments in Califor- 
nia, if not in the world. 

The wines of the Barton 


estate have 


not only secured a reputation in the East, 
but beyond the Atlantic as well. 


This is 
due to the choice vines 
planted, and to the care, skill, and cap- 
ital devoted to the 
scientific wine-making. 

The soil of this vineyard, 
of vines planted, the 
the equipment, the ample command of 
water, the nearness of the Southern Over- 
and the acknowledged ex- 
all unite to prove 
Fresno 


varieties of 


delicate process of 
the kinds 
completeness of 


land railroad, 
cellence of the product, 
the marvelous excellence of the 
wine district in general, if good judgment 
is used in selecting most suitable soils and 
good drainage, and the value of this lead- 
ing vineyard in particular. Wine grow- 
ing in California is a sound business en- 
terprise, extremely profitable under even 
ordinary conditions, and when the bus- 
iness is undertaken on the large scale, and 
with the genius displayed at the Barton 
vineyard, the results are proportionately 
increased. So large a vineyard, however, 
justifies still more ample investments, and 
can be made to pay interest upon many 
times its valuation by properly maturing 
the wines. 

The crop of 1°86 vintage was 2,600 tons 
$100,000 and the 


about $25,000, 


and was worth nearly 


running expenses were 


This, be it remembered, is from a young 
vineyard, and nearly all the wines have 
been and will be sold young, not kept for 
aging; and the much greater profit from 
aging and making a reputation is lost by 
this system for want of enough capital. 
The demand for California wines abroad 
is now increasing so fast that a vast 
amount of Eastern and foreign capital is 
looking towards the Pacific Coast for in- 
vestment either in new vineyards or in 
the famous and well equipped ones, which 
are ready for immediate and rapidly en- 
lareved returns. 

Mr. Barton is the sole owner of this 
magnificent estate, and when one reflects 
that so extensive an enterprise is the re- 
sult of the energy of one man, who has 
created on the sand plains of Fresno, in 
the brief space of six years, one of the 
greatest vineyards of the world, the possi- 
bilities which pluck and judgment may 
realize in the wonderful ‘‘ heart of the San 
Joaquin” seem limitless. 

ADDITIONAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. Barton’s great enterprise is so in- 
teresting in all its features that some 
statistics may be given here, to which the 
attention of capitalists is invited. 

The vintage of 1884 was 215,616 gallous 
of wine, of which 202,646 gallons were 
sold ‘* green ” at over 20 cents per gallon. 
The Mechanies’ Fair of 1885 awarded Mr. 
Barton its special gold medal for his 
exquisite ‘‘ Burger” wine of 1854, now 
being sold at $1.25 per gallon, net to the 

The vintage of 185 (a short 
vear,) was 160,000 gallons, but even this 
light yield showed a eood protit over 
working expenses. The vintage of 1886 
2,594 tons, and produced 340,000 
eallons of and 12,300 gallons of 
brandy. Averaging the wine ‘ green,” 
at 25 cents and the brandy at 50 cents, 
the product will be $91,100 

The grapes ¢ upon 
made into raisins, and this year’s crop was 
16 tons, sold in bulk at $100 per ton. 

A moderately estimated yield for 18S) 
and subsequently will not be less than 
500,000 eallons of wine and 18,000 gallons 
of brandy. The expense need not exceed 
$25,000. The annual net profit with pro- 
duct sold green would be $109,000, and 
about $200,000 if the wines and brandies 
were held from one to three vears. 
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NOTARY PUBLIC. 


ABSTRACT OFFICE 


OF— 


Faymonville & Hughes, 


Full and complete Abstract of all the Records of Fresno Co. 


Taxes Paw and Rents Collected for absent owners. 





LARGE TRACTS suitable for Colony purposes 





MONEY TO LOAN on First-class Real Estate Security. 


Insurance placed in the very best Companies. 


i 


nd Fruit Land For Sale. 


Farming Land For Rent on easy terms. 





40 Acres of At Land, all Improved. 


Excellent location ; handy to school; only one mile from Fresno City ; population 

over 5000. Good House of 6 Rooms, Barn and other Out-Buildings ; 4 acres Alfalfa ; 

3 acres Muscat Raisins; 3 acres Zinfandel Grapes; 30 acres of Assorted Fruit— 

Peaches, Pears, Apricots, and other varieties, all Standard, and all bearing coming 

season We will sell this place, and give immediate possession, for $6750.00; 
$3500.00 must be cash; balance may remain on Mortgage. 


OTHER GREAT BARGAINS ALSO. 


MAPS AND ‘CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 














k.. R. WETMORE & Co. 
AGENTS - - - SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, 


Have earned the reputation of being the most thoroughly reliable Firm 
in all their dealings in 


REAL ESTATE. 


have the Finest FARMING LANDS, in large and small tracts, 

in all parts of the country, suitable for every kind of F arming, 
Fruit Growing and Gr: azing, and at prices to suit 

every individual. 
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Beautifully Improved places for Country Residences, Suburban Homes 
and City Dwellings, Handsome Grounds, Fine Orchards 






and Groves of Tropical I ruits. 






MONEY TO LOAN in ANY QUANTITY. 















We take charge of Property, pay Taxes, Insurance, 


-., for non-residents. 






( ‘orrespondence solicite ul. 
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\ FRESNO HOME. 


Fresno County, beyond question, is des- 
tined to become one of the most attractive 
places for gentlemen of wealth and refine- 
ment to chooseastheir home. It hassomany 
varieties of soil and climate that the most 
fastidious taste can besuited. The dwell- 
ers in the heart of the vall Vv can go to the 
cool pastures of the Sierras when thesum- 
mer heats come, hind the mountain-dwell- 


ers can come to the autumnal vintages of 


Fresno region. 

Among the beautiful places that are be- 
ing erected out of ‘‘ water and plainland,” 
the charming home of Col. William For- 
syth takes the high rank. It is only four 
miles from the town of Fresno, beyond 


sun-dryer, 200 feet in length, 12 feet high 
and 14 feet wide, is used to finish the 
raisins in case of a sudden storm. The 
great value of this contrivance will prob- 
ably cause its adoption by growers gener- 
ally. Of course the out-door tray system is 
cheapest and best in ordinary seasons, 
but occasionally a summer rain makes sad 
havoe in the vineyards. Twelve thou- 
sand trays can be removed to this sun- 
dryer, and finished there. A broad sweep 


of silver sand is spread before the great 
glass front of the conservatory-like strue- 
ture to aid in reflecting the sun’s rays. 
This season of 1886-7, Col. Forsyth ship- 
ped to the East over 40,000 boxes of the 














the Goodman vineyard, and in the vicinity 
of some of the most prosperous farms in 
the State. He has created a refined and 
cultured home, a rose-varden, a horticul- 
tural marvel, and these results have been 
reached within four vears of well-directed 
labor. 

The farm consists of rich 
loamy land ; all but about ten acres plant- 
ed in vines and devoted to pront. 

Raisin making is theindustry of the For- 
syth farm. Only highly-skilled labor is 
employed, and the packing 
personal supervision of thy 
The packing house is 32 by 120 
extent, and a model of neatness. 


160 acres of 


recelves the 
propri tor. 
leet in 
A large 


finest of raisins. He handled not only the 
products of his own vineyard, but also the 
Austin—-Blatchly vineyard. 

The residence, about which lie orna- 
mental grounds and orchard, is furnished 
with taste and quiet elegance. A_ rose- 
garden and palm-trees are about it, and 
avenues of trees lead to a placid lake 
about three hundred yards distant. Wil- 
lows and choice ornamental trees sur- 
round it, flowers bloom on its margin, and 
a lonely and stately black Australian swan 
floats upon its surface, The wild ducks 
flying over Fresno see this oval of blue 
water and circle downward to swim awhile 
on its smooth surface. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


1 
t 


The leading bank of Fresno County, and the bank 
pace with the rapid growth of the town and 


is steadily ine reasing, keeping 


the one first established is the First National] 
Bank. It isa sound, well-known and r county. Its volume of transactions is sur- 


liable institution, under the management of _ prisingly larg 


practical business men. It has every facil visitor cannot but feel surprise at the crowded 


th condition of its rooms during banking hours. 


for a country bank, and the 


ity for doing all business connected wi 


legitimate banking. It has unsurpasse lhe President is one of the le ading members 
facilities for making collections, issuing let of the energetic Board of ‘Trade, and is al- 
ters of credit, making loans on first-class ways among the foremost to aid in the 
securities, buyingand —_ . presentation and de- 


selling exchange on velopment of the re- 
all important cities, sources of Fresno 


and transacting County. ‘The bank 
conservative, safe, ecuples an impos- 
and ~ growing — busi ing brick building on 


ness. ‘The Presideni, \I iriposa Street, the 


J. H. Braly, former 


ly of the State Nor 


central location and 


mal School, is known which wellrepresents 


to business men position held by 


throughout = Califor- the Bank in the busi- 


nia. W. kK. James ness affairs of Fres- 
is Cashier, and Wm. 


Faymonville is Vice- Its historv has 
President. ‘The Di- been one of steady 
rectors are }. H. advance, and its 
Braly, W.H. Chance, 


Wm. Faymonville, 


srowth has kept pace 
with that of the 
vreat Eresuo region 


which it has had no 


Hiram Mabury, and 
Q). a Woodward. 








small share in build- 








lhe following is the 








annual statement for —— — = = ——$= Ing up to firm pros- 
; SSS = : _—_—— ; 
18356: —— ——S> perity. 
I he business — of PSOE nara eine 
REs ! I ES 
Loans SH0455 1 Capital Stock $100,000 00 
Bonds for Circulation : NWO Of Surplus 10,000 00 
Real Estate... 4 Profit and Loss 3,088 18 
Premiums paid ; ; 1 ' Cireulation 22,1) O10 
Redemption Fund, 5 mA Due Depositors 
Furniture and Fixtures 2 ‘ Subject to Check $174,695 00 
Expense : 1o7u ¢ On Certificates ‘ , 117,980 = 
County Warrants S On Interest Certificates 1,665 97 
Due from Banks 
First National Bank, N. \ $28,146 8 45,541 15 
” - ‘ s. 1 12.0 Interest 18,673 45 
6 Stockton 14 i Exehange 6O8 15 
Merchants National Bank, Chicago, 4,120 Rent 10 00 
Bank of California 6,281 ance 
Pacific Bank 10,811 $98,250 91 
Bank of San Jose 680 
Collections 1m 10 W. K. JAMES, Cashier 
— ORRESPONDENTS 
Cash on hand { 7 New York First National Bank 
——— London -_ , N. Rothschild & Sons 
S498,950 91 San Francisco Bank of California, and Pacific Bank 


solid appearanee of 
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Agency for Sale of Fruit and Farming Lands. 


W. P. HABER, Manager. _—— F. J. HABER, Secretary. 


Fresno Land Ofhce 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 


Large Tracts Subdivided s Colonized. 
TOWN PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 
Assume Entire Charge of Property, Pay Taxes, Insurance, etc. 


(CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





MONEY LOANED 





Othce, J] STREET, opposite Grand Central Hotel, 
FRESNO CITY, CAL. 


LOK BOX, 874. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Vi R. H. VOORMAN, a prominent San Francisco Merchant, has owned for the 
p 


past ten years about 2000 acres of the richest land, a few miles west of Fresno 
City. He is disposing of it now at from $60 to $90 per acre, on easy terms, 
and the land is just adapted to the culture of vines or fruit trees. Water right included. 


Such land really ought to sell at $300 per acre. 


\pply to his agent, 


(UGUST WEIHE, 


400 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


Fresno. 


DONAHOO, EMMONS & CO. 


FRESNO'S LARGEST HARDWARE ESTABLISHMENT. 


> 


\n extensive business 
firm of Fresno is the 
above named house ; they 
carry a large and com- 


e plete stock of Hardware, 





Agricultural Implements, 
Stoves, Wagons, Paints, 
Oils, Tinware, ete., ete: 
rhey are agents for the 
Studebaker Manufactur- 
ing Co, and sell a car- 
load of their Buggies and 


Wagons each month, 





They make a specialty of 
Stoves, being the sole 
vents here for Perrv&Co’s 
stove Works, of Albany, 
a, 3 These are the 
largest Stove Works in 
the United States, from 


which Donahoo, Emmons 





& Co. sell four car-loads 
t vear. They also keep 
four men employed in 


their Tin Sh p. 





rhe tirm recently pur- 
chased the property where 
they are at present loca- 
ted, and contemplate mak- 
ing extensive improve- 
ments, as they are at 
present hampered by lack 


of room 


Mr. M. J. Donahoo, the senior member of the firm, is an old pioneer of the county, and interested 
in most of Fresno’s many industries. Mr. M. ©. H. Emmons manages the Hardware business, and is 
well fitted for it, having been for many years connected with the house of Huntington, Hopkins & Co. 
the largest dealers in this line west of the Rocky Mountains. Mr, Chas. Inns, the third member, attends 


to the oftice duties, and is a pleasant and agreable gentleman. 


The name of M. J. Donahoo has been connected with the Hardware business in this county for 
seventeen years, but the present firm only dates since July last. With capital, enterprise, wide experi- 
ence, and hard work, this firm is bound to succeed. They have a Warehouse for Buggies, Agricultural 
linpl ments, etc., that occupies af low K. The ir business is aun immense one; and a yearly Balance Sheet 


showing over one hundred thousand dollars, speaks well for the purchasing resources of Fresno county. 





Fresno 


GO ‘TO "THE 


GOLDEN RULE BAZAAR 


FOR THE —— 


PINEST & LARGEST STOCK 


7 


Stationery and Jewelry 


IN FRESNO COUNTY. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION TO FINE WATCH REPAIRING. 





Agent for 
CHRONICLE, 
EXAMINER, 
CALL, 
ALTA, 
BULLETIN, 


and POST. . 


All kinds of Periodicals on sale. 


H. C. WARNER, Mariposa Street, Fresno. 


Special Agent for THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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THOS. E. HUGHES & SONS, 


DEXTER LIVERY STABLES, 


Cor. 1 and Kern Streets, [resno, Cal. 


Fine Livery Teams. (Good Saddle Horses. Horses Boarded by the Day 
or Week. Horses Bought and Sold. Hay and Grain for Sale. 


TEN BOX STALLS 


Have been added to the Stables for the accommodation of fine Horses. An experienced 
Trainer connected with the Stables. Private Hack at all hours, day and night. 
Careful Drivers and good Teams. 


DEXTER CARRIAGE REPOSITORY, 


I STREET, opposite Dexter Stables, FRESNO. 
Buggies, Phztons, Carriages, Buckboards, Carts, and Vehicles 


of all kinds constantly on hand. 


STOCKTON, St. JOHN, and all Standard Makes of GANG and other 
PLOWS. Also, AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 
of all the various kinds. 


DEXTER BLACKSMITH SHOP 
CARRIAGE AND MACHINE WORKS. 


W. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
I STREET, opposite Dexter Stables, FRESNO, Cal. 


This establishment is now open for business, and has a full corps of experienced 
mechanics to do all work, such as Repairing Machinery of all kinds, 
and Wagons and Carriages. 
ALL CLASSES OF BLACKSMITH WORK DONE 


AN 


HORSES SHOD IN A SCIENTIFIC MANNER. 


A share of the public patronage solicited, and all work and prices guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. 
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J. M. CORY. } M CORY & SON GEO. H. CORY. 
Real Estate, Loan, [nsurance, 
and General Business Agency, 








GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL BUILDING, - . FRESNO, CAL, 


For Sale and to Rent, LANDS AND STOCK RANGES. 
FINEST FRUIT AND GRAPE LANDS, with Water for Irrigation, Sub-divided to suit Purchasers. 
TWENTY-ACRE LOTS in any of the adjacent Colonies. Also, HOUSES AND LOTS 
in the Town of Fresno. 
Business of all kinds attended to promptly for Non- Residents Cireulé 


HA ETO D 
— ——— — 


€@ *O RD, CO a Li ( ‘GU 


CASH ASSETS, - - - - - 85.055,000 


urs sent free on application. 





Belden & Cofran, Managers, 313 California Street, San Franeiseo, Cal. 


LOUIS E. PRUSSO, Agent, Fresno, Cal. 
THEO. W. BORCHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Foreign and Domestic 


Fruits, Nuts and Confectionery, Tobacco, Cigars, etc., etc. 
FRESNO, CAL. 








Educational Institution for Boys on PESRUARY STYCLES. 


ST. MATTHEW'S HALL, BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS 


SAN MATEO, CAL, 
FOR = 


= 
@ 
a") 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. = Ladies’ Misses’ and Children’s Garments, 
Q 
°o 
oD 





Under Military Discipline. 

Catalogues free. Catalogue of art needle-work 
and stamping patterns, 15 cents; best stamping out- 
fits for $land $3 each. Stamping to order. Stamp- 
ing patterns 


Spe = att entic yn and ¢ “y antages for fitting 
[> \ s for a Scie sntific Cla ne Course 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 724 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 


The ae Private 





Hints to Overland Travelers. 





that there is 


all the difference in the world between vari- 


Old travelers have learned 


ous railroad lines, as regards ease, comfort, 


speed and safety. ‘The Erie Lines are known 
the world over as unsurpassed anywhere, and 
as unequalled by any competing lines. 

The Buffalo to New 


York City runs Pullman cars, and gives al- 


Erie Railroad from 


together the best view of Niagara Falls that 
can possibly be obtained. 

The Chicago, Atlantic and Erie Railroads 
form a compact, through line from Chicago 
to New York City, Pullman Drawing Room 
and Buffet 


Cars, Sleepers, Dining Cars, 


Cars, peerless and fast trains, 


through to New York city, without change. 


scenery 


Those traveling via St. Louis can take the 
popular Chicago, Atlantic and Erie through 
from Cincinnati to New York City without a 
change. ‘This line, also, has Pullman Buf 
fet Cars, Dining Cars, and Drawing Room 
Cars. Luxurious comfort is combined with 
speed and safety. 

The 


running into Chicago and Buffalo, and are 


Erie lines connect with all roads 


known everywhere. Steamship or Railroad 
tickets to or 


States, Canada or Europe can be 


from any point in the United 


procured 


at the San Francisco Agency, where the ut- 


most courtesy is always shown, and _ the 


* 


greatest possible care is taken to satisfy the 

traveling public. 

that Frie Railroad 

West, form 
the 


Remember, above all, that, in ad- 


Remember the Great 


and its connections East and 
the 


tinent. 


highway across Con- 


natural 


dition to the sterling comforts and lux- 
uries enjoyed on this world-famous line, you 


will be traveling upon the only line running 


i 


Pullman Palace Cars through from Chicago 
hange, passing Ni- 

giving Passen- 

of the Great 

Chen 


way to New York 


lar Erie Rail- 


through the 
Finest Scenery in America. 
and termed by Tourists en route around the 
world, ** The Switzerland of A 7 
The Erie line 


England and 


America. 

is the favorite route to New 
Only 
Draw- 

of Ni- 


nca to Boston. 


the 


Boston. It is 
Line runnin 
ing-Room and Sleepin "ar ast 
agara Falls, Buffal 
Passengers via through the 
famous Hoosac Tunnel with a through car 
from Chicag land cities. 


General office tgomery street, San 


Francisco. | G. “ALL, GENERAI 


AGENT; W. R. Vick, Asst. GEN. AGENT. 


The Pacific Bureau of Lnformaiion. 


Owing to the constant and increasing de- 


mand for truthful and reliable information 
regarding lands in Central California, 
we have now established offices at No. 22 
Montgomery street, where tourists and set- 
tlers 
and directed to the cheapest and best lands 


State. Men 


will be received with every courtesy 


in the who are thoroughly 


enti California will be pre- 


familiar with ¢ 


pared with maps, . photographs, etc., and 
and 


The 


to the im- 


only the most d iss oO! fruit 
othe r land will be t 1 mn our books. 
attention o 
mense value for citrus 


} } ] 
and deciduot prosperous 
I 


cok nies. 


J, Ge. MeCALU, 


Montgomery Street, S. F. 





ESCONDIDO. 


Every day swells the tide of people of 
wealth from the East seeking permanent 


homes beneath the fair skies of Southern 
California, and every day the advantages that 
Escondido offers to those who do not care to 
pay the extravagant prices asked for inferior 
land with inferior climate in Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino counties, become move ap- 
parent and better known. ‘The increase in 
its growth is far beyond the expectations of 
its founders, and the rapidity with which 
buyers build and improve shows that holding 
for speculation is not the object. The sales 
of both town lots and farming tracts have 
this month been greater than ever, and the 
coming spring will see a large acreage planted 
in trees and vines. 

The immunity that its mountain enclosure 
gives Escondido from the north and east 
winds, that in fall and winter sweep the plains 
of San Bernardino and Los Angeles coun- 
ties, make it far superior to any part of those 
counties for those who do not relish dust and 
wind; while its central position between the 
rich valleys of the interior and the fine mesas 
along the coast, with the certainty of the 
railroad passing through it, give full assur- 
ance that the settler need have no fears of 
isolation from the world. 

Within a few months Escondido‘will be 
connected by rail with Oceanside on the 
California Southern, and in a few months 


thereafter with San Diego Bay. The San 


Diego Central Railroad, a corporation re- 
cently formed by nine of the most solid citi- 
zens of the county, has already began its sur- 
veys for a line through Escondido from 
Oceanside by way of Bernardo, Poway and 
El Cajon to San Diego, and the only ques- 
tion now is whether this Company can build 
it before the Sonthern Pacific can spring into 
the opening ahead of it. The San Diego 
Central has a powerful backing, and can 
soon build the road, but the Southern Pacific 
has a fully organized and equipped con- 
struction department that can make short 
work of such a matter while others are get- 
ting ready. ‘The field is one entirely too 
valuable to lie long open even to one road. 
If the ever runs to San 


Southern Pacific 


Diego Bay this will be its natural route, 
because much superior to the Coast route in 
grade as well as in resources for the support 
of a road. 

Building in the town is progressing rapidly 


The 


church are both well under way, as is also 


Escondido College and Methodist 


the new brick building of the Escondido 


Bank. 


chinery is at 


A full set of improved boring ma- 


work, and the owners are 
determined to learn what the earth contains. 
The prospects for artesian water are very 
good, with fair probabilities of finding either 
oil or natural gas or coal. Borings wil! be 
made in several places and carried to a great 


depth if necessary. 





~" EDUCATION: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY <= LITERATURE OF EDUCATION, 
SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


A $1.00 BOOK.—Premium for One New Subscriber ! 


During the next thirty days, the Publisher of Epucarion will forward to every one who will 
send him One New Subscriber, with the subscription price, $3.00, a copy of 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS: 


A book of 266 pages, containing 27 TALKS. This is the Second Edition of the book, which is published 
by the well-known Publishers, Roberts Brothers, Boston. 





SEND $3.00 


And receive the book by return mail and the Magazine for one year. 





COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION 


DEVOTED TO THE ART OF INSTRUCTION. 


A Monthly Magazine, designed expressly to meet the wants of common 
school teachers and develop a definite plan and system in teaching 
common school branches of study, and discussing whatever 
subjects are connected with common school work. 


“sherr7 Afro rice 1? ] W~ sanhlp ‘Ay 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year in advance. Sample Ci 
on application. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR A LIMITED PERIOD. 


For Clubs of Five or more, Names and Money sent at the same time, 
80 cents a year each. 





THE EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Under the management of Mr. Walter H. Mowry, will hereafter be 
found in connection with these magazines 


[his Bureau possesses superior advantages for aiding the better class of teachers in every grade of 
school to secure good positions, and Superintendents and Committees are requested to call upon us or 
write to us, and convince themselves that we have the best facilities for furnishing schools with reliable 
teachers at short notice. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





Rducate Yourselves by Joining a Reading Circle ! 


DIPLOMAS AWARDED. 


FULL HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE COURSES. 


Fifty College Professors. Teaching Almost Every Subject. 


ANNUAL FEE, ONLY $1.00. 
Anyone living anywhere in the United States or Canada can join any time 


Full information of Courses, Faculty, and Monthly Questions, given in the 


“UNION READING CIRCLE, 


A large Monthly Journal of 16 pp. 


Subscription Price $1.00 per Year. 


Send for Sample Copy and Application Form for Membership, mailed 
for 70 Cents. Mention *' Overland Monthly.” 


Address -THE READING CIRCLE ASSOCIATION, 
147 Throop Street, Chicago, Il, 


N.B.—Situations to Teach procured for worthy Members by our Teache 


rs’ Bureau. 


NOVELTY HARDWARE CO. 
1433 MARKET STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 





Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast for 


LAMBERTSON’S 
Self-Filling and Self-Extinonishing Nickel 


Cone Relleclor Lamp Burners. 


The only Perfect, Cheap and Dnrable Burners that make the 
Use of Kesosine Absolutely Safe. 


ASTS TEN YEARS. SAMPLE POST PAID, 50 CTS. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE FUEL and FIRE KINDLER. 


The Cheapest Kindler made, combining 
Durability. Sample Case, 
Post Paid, 75 cents. 
Also, a Variety of other Useful Household Inventions. 

Agents Wanted in every Town and County on the Pacific Coast. 

Send for Circulars. 


Safety, Convenience and 
that will light any Wood or Coal Fire sent, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT CHICAGO, 


Is in its Third Year, and has received over 100,000 Complimentary Notices. 
It is pronounced the 


Best Paper Ever Printed in America. 


It is moral, non-partisan, and apologizes for nobody’s shortcomings. Every line of 
its sixteen pages of reading matter is original. In its columns 
appear volume after volume of 


The Finest Literature produced in the Nation. 


Each week’s CURRENT confains one gilt-edged Short Story, a half-dozen valaable 
Essays, beautiful Poems, Humor, and fearless Editorial Reviews. 
An excellent LOVE STORY is always running. 


With such a ristlor. thre PrenLNG lamp bec Ones Aa thing pleasant lo think 


PRICE: One Year, 54.00; Six Months, $2.50; Single Copy, 10 Cents. 


WHAT is SAID OF THE CURRENT. 


- record is unequaled.— American » breu 
A splendid pe riodic “al.— Winston (N. C.) Sentine 

Manly and creditable.— Boston Congregationalist 

The ablest and most entertaining wee kly periodical reaching us from America.—Paris American Re 

A high class publication of internation: il interest and value.—New York News 

Fairly represents and does honor to the taste, talent and culture of the West The Interior 

Does in a week what the more pretentious magazines do in a month Indianapolis Journal 

A deserved success. Among its contributors are the best writers in this country or Europe.—The Advance, Chicago 

Dazzling from week to week w ith brilliant literary contents and terse and able review. —Memphis Ledger. 

It presents a literature of a noble, cles an and elevating character.—Christian Observer 

So worthy an effort in the interest of elevated literature has never before been made in the West.—Cenfral Chris- 
tian Advocate 

The corps of writers engaged is not surpassed, as respects literary reputation and distinction, by any other like 
journal in this country The Standare 

Second to no literary public ty world Peoria (Ii1.) ceman 

( seq raising itself in the estimation of its readers.—0O#/ City 1D: 

The brightest and best literary journal extant.— Madison ( Wis.) State Journal 

Its supreme merit commands for it an immense measure of success.—Springfield (O.) Republican 

Never before has a weekly periodical 5 groupe d together such a list of c ontributors, Spr’ nofield (0.) Glohe 

The Current, that sturdy torchbearer of cultivation in the We st 7 (ri 

A gratifying success, Which has been rich] ¥ merited.— Providence le Ps 

ay oe with odds against it. It now stands as peer with the best.— Burlington Hawkeye 
The best literary weekly in this or any othe r country. — The Christian Inder 

A credit to Americen lite rary enterp rise.— Pitt Commercial Ente 

It is able, bright and clean in eve ry way In the best sense it is high-toned. It is ideal --Milwaukee Evening Wis- 
ronsin., 
It is be autifully printed, charmingly written, and a credit and delight to Chicago and the whole country,—Chicago 
Daily Herale 

It fillsa ii not attempted by any other American publication, and need fear no rivals.— Wi/ 
ing Star 

The Current is addressed to people o 
Quincey (1l.) Wh 

I wish The Current cons tant and iner 
a place in its charming and dignified columns.— / 


riste 


rgton (N. CC.) Morn 
f intelligence and literary taste, by whom its merits are fully appreciated. 


asing success, which it will not fail to command, and am glad to have found 


UPWARDS OF 600 CONTRIBUTORS! 


The CurRENT has over 600 Contributors among the most famous writers of the world. 


Address, The CURRENT Publishing Co., Chicago, M1. 








CONDUCTED BY E. 


& W. J. YOUMANS 























POPULAR 
SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 

















TERMS: 


$5.00 per Annum; 
Single copy, 50 cents. 





yt POPULAR SCI- 
‘2° ENCE MONTHLY 
for 1887 will continue, 
as heretofore, to supply its 


readers with the results of 


the latest investigation and 


the most valuable thought 

in the various departments 

of scientific inquiry. 
Leaving the dry and 


technical details of § sci- 


ence, which are of chief 


concern to spec lalists, to 


the journals devoted to 


them, the MontrHLy deals 


with those more general 


and practical _—_ subjects 


which are of the greatest 


interest and importance to 


the public at large. In 


this work it has achieved 


a foremost position, and 


now the acknowledged 


is 
organ,olf progre ssive scien- 


tific ideas in this country 











APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


& 5 


i. & 


BOND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 











“THE ANDOVER REVIEW: 


A Monthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, Social Science, and Literature. 


EDITED BY 


EGBERT C. SMYTH, WILLIAM J. TUCKER, J. W. CHURCHILL, GEORGE 
HARRIS, EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 


Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., with the co-operation and 
active support of their colleagues in the Faculty, Professors Joun P. Guuuiver, 
Joun Pueirs Tayior, Georae FE’. Moore, and Frank E. Wooprvrr. 


The Andover Review 
FOR 1887. 


Tue Anvover Review will continue to represent progressive thought in the mainten- 
ance and development of Evangelical Theology, and to promote Christianity in its 
practical relations to individual and social life and to the work of the Church. 

With the November issue will begin a series of Editorial Artcles on Christianity and 
its Modern Competitors, and later will be treated special topics of Applied Christianity. 

A number of papers will discuss Fiduciary and Commercial Morality. 

The important subject of Ci/y Evangelization will receive attention in Editorial and 
contributed articles. 

Proressor Patmer will close the discussion on The New Education, in the December 
and January numbers; after which other topics of Educational interest will be in- 
troduced. 

A series of articles will be given on Eminent Literary Men whose works possess 
special moral and spiritual significance. The first, on Hawthorne, will appear in the 
January number. 

The interesting department of Missionary Intelligence, conducted by Rev. C. C. 
Srarpuck, will be supplemented by papers on Missionary Problems in Japan, China, 
and India, by Rev. Epwarp A. Lawrence, who is making a special study of these 
problems in those countries. 

The other departments will be kept up to the high standard heretofore attained,— 
Sociological Notes, by Rev. S. W. Dike; Archeological Notes, by Professor Taytor; 
Bibtical and Historical Criticism, and Book Reviews. 


‘* We hear no review more frequently referred to or quoted from nowadays than the 
Andover Review, which seems to have confronted the public mind—the thinking sides 
of it—in an unusual degree, and to be awakening, if not forming, public opinions on 
a good many important questions.” — Li/erary World ( Boston). 

‘‘The Andover Review, an American religious and theological monthly, which de- 
serves attention and welcome on this the Atlantic.—The Christian World (London). 


Terms: $4.00 a year, in advance. Single numbers, 35 cents. 
Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should 


be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















The Gentleman's Magazine of Sport, Travel and 


Physical Recreation. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


OU T-DOOR WORLD. 


DURING THE YEAR THERE WILL BE ARTICLES UPON 


Exploration, Yachting, Court and Lawn Tennis, 
Travel and Adventure, Ice Yachting, Archery, 
Mountain Climbing, Rowing, Cricket, 
Camping, Canoeing, Lacrosse, 
Popular Forestry, Bicycling, Snow-shoeing, 
Hunting and Fishing, Tricycling, Tobogganing, 
Walking, Amateur Photography, Skating. 


Conducted by - POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. SINGLE COPIES, 25 CENTS. 


140 Nassau Street, New YorK. 








RBOLIC SMOKE BALL.” 


Our San Francisco Parlors were opened November, 
TRADE MARK.) 10, 1880, only seventy days ago, and we do not allow the 
trade to handle the remedies, but there are now 
in use in this city alone over 5,900 Smoke Balls and 
Deballator Packages, it is strong evidence of a pop- 
ular and successful treatment for Catarrh, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Deafness, Eye Troubles, Lung 
Diseases, Croup, D.ptheria, Sore Throat and Weak 
Voice. The “ Smoke Ball” is the Greatest Anti- 
septic known. We have published the following 
testimonials from well known citizens of California 
Thos. Reichart, Surveyer-General Sacramento 
David Powell, Tray. Agt., Pac ific ‘oast, Wabash.. 
a 22 tA ry Street 
D. W. Hitchcock, Gen. Pass. Agt. U. P. Ry., 
. Ww. eor. Montgomery & Post Sts 
Noah A. Wi alker, Es ea s Model Music Store 
....2) Market St 
Daniel Norcross, Manuf. Regalias “Masonic Temple 
Adam Smith, Capitalist 28 Sutter St 
Peter Harvey, Pass. Agt. B. & O. R. R. 8 Market St 
John H. Roberts, Theatical Manager 419 Eddy St 
Geo. R. Cleveland, (Representing Sweet, Dempster «& 
Co., Chicago). San Francisco 
J.G. MeCall, General Agent N. Y. L. E. & W. R. R. 
22 Montgomery St 
Chas. P, O'Neill, Nevada Bank Ss. F 
Geo. W. Kelly, Stockbroker o 37 Pine st 
Robert Winter, Artist .... 117 Montg 
L. E. Rvder, Teacher Lincoln Grammar School, " 
. Anna Hay eland 14 Minna St 
Edward P,. Fish. 116 Turk St 
J M. Lane, (Lane & Connelly) “04-6 Market St 
Mrs. L. A. Ralph, Dress Making 111 Post St 


*Smoke Ball’? aud * Debellator Package’ sent by mail, with full directions on receipt 
of price, 85. (Smoke Ball 83, Debellator $2), and two postage stamps. 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO. 


Rooms 7, 5, 9 and 10, cor Market, Geary and Kearny Streets. Entrance 672 Market Street. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Agencies at Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Jose, Napa City, Stockton and Cedarville 


UNIMED SYAVES RESTAURAM, 


548 CLAY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 





Fresh, Well-prepared Food, 
at the Lowest Rates 
possible. 


EVERY ATTENTION PAID TO THE 





WANTS OF PATRONS. 





This House has lately been 
thoroughly renovated, 
and 
the rooms are neat and clean. 





























it is the desire of the Manager to make this The Most Popular Restaurant in the City. 
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%» CHRYSANTHEMUM 


UES é FINI i> i i t ION extant . ¢ : r Th und the 

w their ¢ OICEs wror A NS — Fhe 
‘ TRIE TLE s but still o ‘JAPANESE lings sur them al Prices 
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P} our finest named var 
25 Cents per packet. 
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Qur collection is the 
Finest in existence. 


LEMOINES HYBRIDS 
V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE J rinest’mixed varieties, 


EAST HINSDALE, NEW YORK. $1.00 per ‘Genee. 


we 
25 Cts. per packet 
Very Searce. 








Railroad. Hay, Ore, 
Coal, Cattle. Grain. 


Drugegists Butchers 
and 
: , Portable Scales. 

Sore, Weare house and Wheat Trucks, Wagons for 
Fruit Cases, Standard Thermometers, Bag Holders; 
Coffee Mills, Champion Pinch Bars, Asbestos Packed 
Cocks and Valves, Grocers’ Supplies, &e 

ad for Price Lists to 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON. 
517 & 519 MARKET STREET, opposite BATTERY ) 9 OAK STREET 


San [Irrancisco, Cal | Portland, Or. 





PIANOS WM.G. BADGER, ORGANS 


Sole Agent for urchasing Agent and Commission Broker in Sole Agent for 
HALLET & DAVIS Co's General Merchandise, (GEO. WOODS & Co's 


17 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. | Parlor and Vestry Organs. 


<Wt CALIGRApy 
WRITING MACHINE. 


Pianos. 
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IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


The “‘Caligraph” is the only writing 
machine that fully economizes time and 
labor, and economy of time and labor 


is the best reason we know for solicit- 
ing trade. 15,000 ‘‘Caligraphs”’ are in 
daily use, which excel in mechanical 
merit, durability and beauty of work. 
We publish 400 letters from prominent 


ey | —. men and firms, which are convincing, 


powder wth | and are sent On application. 
_ ss. More e Meee tition with: the taut. | THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Com! 


\. B. FORBES, General Agent for the Pacific Coast. 
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Insure in the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
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BAKING PowbEr Co, Estate of SAM'L HILL, G34 Market Street, 


ll St : San Francesco, Agents. 


DON’T FORGET WIND 
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PACIFIC MANUFACTURING C0. $34 & 936 Mission t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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